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ABSTRACT 
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findings of investigative activities into a set of general 
conclusions from which recommendations could be developed. It was 
concluded that internal inconsistencies of the plan plus a lack of 
teacher awareness of its subtle intents have rendered it less useful 
than it ought to be. The following reasons are given for this weak 
translation of the Master Plan into programs: lack of time for 
program development, lack of resources, insufficient consultative 
services, and teacher incompetence in program development. To 
counteract these difficulties, nine recommendations are offered, 
including creation of an ad hoc task force to reassess and revise the 
master plan, revision of the documents of the master plan by the 
Department of Education, and encouragement of teachers to achieve a 
broader social studies repertoire and a better balance of classroom 
activities. The final judgment was that the social studies plan is 
commendable and highly acceptable in its major orientations and 
should be continued, with certain refinements. Five appendices 
discuss the background of the study; critique the master plan; 
provide the survey of teachers, students, and parents; assess thz 
instructional programs; and present observations of site visits. 
Tables, charts, and questionnaires are included in the document. 
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thf: social studies im alberta — 1975 
a report of an assessment 



FOREWORD 

In January, 1974, we submitted to the Department of Education a report 
entitled S ocial Studies in Alberta: Prospects for Evaluation , which was both a 
report of a preliminary study and a plan for a follow-up, in-depth evaluation of 
the status of the "new" Social Studies program in Alberta, 

That plan, along with some guidelines provided by the Department of 
Education Social Studies Evaluation Committee, became the terms of reference of 
the inquiry reported in this document. 

The terms of reference mandated that the study be: (1) descriptive ~ 
to describe the nature of operating programs; (2) comparative — to verify the 
congruence or lack thereof between the intended curriculum and the real; (3) 
normative — to determine the appropriateness of the program in terms of the 
Goals of Basic Education; (4) exploratory — to determine the factors related to 
Successes and failures; and (5) interpretive — to generate recommendations as 
to how the program might achieve optimal success. V/e have attempted to follow 
this mandate, 

To" provide for ease of reading and/or selective reading^ the report is 
presented as a Summary Report and five Appendices covering our major activities. 

The report is presented to the Department of Education in the hope that 
it may assist in determining future policies and actions. 
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L. W. DOWNEY 
August, 1975 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN ALBERTA — 1975 
A REPORT OF AN ASSESSMENT 



A SUMMARY REPORT 

Our study of the nev/ Social Studies program in Alberta involved five 
manor activities: (1) a review of the background of the new program and the 
development of a conceptual system to guide us in its assessment; (2) critiques 
of the Master Plan of the new program — the publications of the Department of 
Education which set forth the philosophy, tho orientation, the content and the 
straitegies of the new program; (3) a questionnaire survey of teachers, students, 
and parents — to provide attitudinal and descriptive information; (4) an analysis 
of a sample of locally-developed programs; and (5) a series of interviews, obser- 
vations and site visits. 

The specific, detailed findings of those five activities are presented 
in Appendices A to E, respectively. 

Our object here,. in this summary report , is to present the outcomes of 
the total project. To do this, we synthesize the findings of all five activities 
into a set of general conclusions and judgments. From these we proceed to develop 
our recommendations. 

But first, let us examine the questions to which we sought answers. 
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, ;,;:,,..!!. I-.-; A) v;hi::!: v;a.: Luit-i.ally dovolopod to 
give .,uid.-K... vo r.i:: -.V'^r,. vM,..r.>N..i ::. v..al ordon: of ,u.:.;tLon.: auctions 

about f!.o thTVv .i<,T::,:.,i.:):: r.t iho nt - Lr.s . rur t i. on , implementation, and 

fonnalLv. .v.Lu.tiuu; ....^.s.es of Initiating the now Social 

•;t-„,r..-; -- ii-.v. tl;.- Ma.-;..>r .'l.r.i v.'a:: .:>.-,■■; ou.';! , t.ow il- wai.; tranolatea into programs, 
and h ..w i.;: wa. r .do op.rat Lor.a 1 in cJasnroo,;,; and questions about the products 

or ou^.•^.;:.■:. - how approprla.. M:. .la.l.r Tlan wa. and how effective in spawning 
program., how appropriate arul ofio-rivo i oca ILy-d«veloped programs were (are), and 
how desirai:.L.. the fina.l outao-:,..^ proved to he in terms of student learning. 

3ocau... of li::u,t..d r.sourcea , however, it was decided that not all issues 
could be .,iven t!:o Ocun. In-depth treatment. Instead, priority was given to the in- 
structior,al domain rathr.-r than , h. implemoncati cn and formative evaluation domains, 
and to product;,: rather' than to processes. 

Henc'--, our maior questions became: 

1. How appropriate and effective was the original Master Plan - particu- 

larly the IMan for Inr.tDicticn V 

(ci) Door., i r embody a philosophy appropriate to the expressed _ goals 
of tioneral education in Alberta? Are its basic orientations 

sound? 

(■!,) Jo M conn is tent both internally and with current knowledge or 
tbe.orj.cr. of learn-rs and learning? Of teachers and teaching? 
Of innovation and change? 

(r ) Ha-- fne plan been effectively communicated to the field? Is 
i r undoT'S tood bv rodchers? Is it accepted by teachers? Does 
it ?>:rve to ;-:uide them properly in program development? 

2. How auvvopriau: and effective were (.are) the programs that have been 

developed at trie .local ] evei? 

(a) Do they r-vfloct tiv-t philosophy and the orientations of the 
M.^st-er ;'l.:in? Tf not;, why not? 

(b) How and L'V whom are .such plans developed? Do they incorporate 
•student, parent and community interests, as intended? 

9 
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situation? 



(c) Is the process of program development given appropriate time, 
resources, and support services? 

(d) Are foniuitive evaluation techniques incorporated into the 
procos:; of development? 

(e) Are programs of equal quality from region to region? 

3. How eff'v-t:ive and appropriate is the typical school/classroom 

(a) What is the current status of installation of the new program? 
To what extent does the typical classroom situation reflect a 
fidelity with the Master Plan? 

(b) What constraints still stand in the way of more complete and 
more effective installation of the new program? 

(c) What can now be said about the impacts of the new program, in 
terms of learner outcomes? 

Some of these questions, of course, are difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
answer precisely and unequivocally at this time. For the evidence on some issues 
is very difficult to uncover; on others, it is not yet all in. Hence, we have for- 
mulated our conclusions and judgments in varying degrees of certainty. Where we 
consider the evidence to be compelling, our conclusions and judgments are unequivocal, 
Where the evidence is less compelling, our conclusions are more tentative and our 
judgments less precise. 



II. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 

Our conclusions are presented here in the form of rarher broad generaliza- 
tions, synthesized from the specific findings reported in the various appendices. 
Supporting evidence is presented in the form of illustrative data. 

A. CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE MASTER PLAN 

In our analysis of the Master Plan (see Appendix A) we c.isidered five 
variables: (1) the appropriateness of its orientation and its fidelity with the 
expressed goals of education; (2) its internal consistency; (3) the level of teacher 



awa7vn.-;.;;.; of .irvl f < null ,i ar i. ty v/.irh t'Wo Ma;;ior IM.aii ; ('0 .i.lrs accoptal;!! itv to tea- 
chers, iuireni^i, ana ;;i u^iriii ; an<l (' i t:.> i^oi'ceivod utility to teachers. 

Z. /lp/>/Y;;rvr/;M7ic'^:.'.' of Ovicntafrlon and Fide lit ij with the GoaU of Education. 
'^h^; four ma;)or documentG of the Department of education ( Experiences in Decision 
Makin.p, , Ku;:;poncH to Channt -s .ind tlio Elementary and Secondary Programs of Studies ) 
eaoh ».>mi'ha^.:ir.us soci-il roal.ity as the important consideration in program develop- 
meni . 

"i\iK: orientation is expressed as follows: "By actively confronting value 
iaoue:; . . . [ students! will deal not only with what is but also with what ought to 
be and will have the opportunity to make this world a more desirable place in which 
to live". Wo consider this orientation to be most appropriate and forward-looking. 

This orientation is significantly different from the academic disciplines 
orientation of the Sixties, which was typified in Bruner's Process of Education . 
Indeed, it should be noted that the conceptualization created by the architects of 
Alberta's new program antedates Bruner's call, in 1971, for a moratorium "on matters 
that have to do with the structure of history, the structure of physics, the nature 
of mathematical consistency, and deal with it rather in the context of the problems 
that face us". 

Tni;; orientation is clearly consistent with the goals of education, as 
expressed in such official Department of Education documents as the Statement of 
the Purposes of Elementary Education and The Goals of Basic Education . Also, its 
stress en individualization, on morality through open inquiry, and on desirable 
fui.ures is consistent w^'th the orientation recommended in A Choice of Futures: 
Report of the Commission on Educational Planning . 

Our Summary conclusions regarding the orientation of the Master Plan are 
expressed by Chamberlin (Appendix B.l). The Plan is: 

11 
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mo.'.'.L (.Uii'tmiM'ble^ for It..: rhri.uit t.owdi\l Lnvolvlnr, :;rud(mt:i in t]]v> 
exarninat ion not. only oi 'wliat. iij* bur d.U:o of 'what ouj;,ht to bo'; 
for .LHLiiijt Ing t hat ;; t u^l-Mit confronl: real probloinr. that invoLvu 
^ conflict: in^^. valu«^r. ; and for^ a5:K.inn, tliat: proco^.so^; and contont bo 
:;o.l.ectad t o doYtjIoj) an und*n:';.U:andinji; of s ipji If ican (: social pro];leins. 

f-). 3) 

;^ LeVaL of Inh:f'>ui !. Coruyi\\tcn<*ii. Thou[|,h, wo liavo notiui, the Master 
Flan is thoroughly conmiendalVLo for It:; oriontalion, it has ir.onio L}(jrions internal 
inconsis toncios v/liich continuo to bt:!ciovil toac:her:j. 

for example, though tho ,r,uido^; pro?:cribo that the valuing process end 
with student::; acting on thoir decisions, the retention of traditional topics such 
as "the historic root:s of man" and "comparisons of Alberta with remote regions of 
t:he world" is in no way conducive to action. 

Also, though heavy emphasis is placed upon the seven steps of the Raths 
model of valuing, none of the sample units illustrates how this model should serve 
as the basis of instruction. 

There appears to be a further inconsistency in the "knowledge" section 
of the program in that it emphasizes the importance of interdisciplinary concepts 
while at the same time advocating unidisciplinary studies. 

A fourth perceived inconsistency is in the area of knowledge building. 
Though teachers are cautioned against asking students to engage in valuing without 
adequate bases of knowledge, the sample units seem to suggest that students be re- 
quired to begin predicting consequences before there is any substantial mastery of 
knowledge. 

Finally, though the Master Plan clearly recognizes the importance of 
"allowing each student to enhance his ovm personal meaning of humaness", what is 
uniquely "human" tends to get standardized in Raths' seven criteria. 

12 
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3. ?-.:aaheT Aiocvrencss ajid Fcaniliarity . Though most teachers seem aware of 
the rnaior thrustr; of thr- new program, and though most are aware of the existence 
of a Ma^.;t:-.jr Plan, laor^t arc not thoroughly familiar with the substance of the major 
(locuinen t:s . Sp.^c if ically , though over 90% of the respondents to our questionnaire 
c.la:i.Tnod to b.- aware of Responding: to Change and/or Experiences in Decision Making , 
it became evident in our interviev/s that they differ widely in their knowledge of 

I ho:;-.*: (iocuiri^fnt.s. It v;as further evident from our document analyses that, though 
moi.u: L'-achf^r-, r-ogram developers v;ere familiar with the major thrusts of the Master 
F^lcin, many of the more subtle orientations (for example, the treatment of concepts) 
tended lo OL^eape them. 

In general, we concluded that a great many teachers do not have the deep 
familiarity with the Master Plan that would be required for effective implementauion. 

4. Acaeptal)ility of the Master Plcm. There appears to be reasonable support 
for most of the orientations of the program among teachers, parents, and students. 

["or example, bl% of the students, 55% of the parents, and 74% of the 
teachers support the program for its focus upon the examination of societal goals. 
Similarlv, 'Vf., uf the students, 79% of the parents, and 90% of the teachers support 
the prograni for irs emphasis upon consequences of human behavior. Over 90% of the 
student:;, 80^-', of the parents, and 81% of the teachers support the program for its 
concern witri ccmtroversial issues. And 53% of the students, 76% of the parents, 
and 82'^ of tiie teachers approved the idea that society's policies and leaders be 
challenged In the claiiu-^roorn. 

It should be not:ed, however, that despite the general support given to 
the specific idea^; indicated above, a full 32% of our teacher respondents rejected 
the new program for its general emphasis on values. 
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5. Teacher Perceptions of Utility, Teachers varied widely in their per- 
ceptions as to the real utility of the major documents, .Although most teachers 
responding to our qu- ' lonnaire claimed familiarity with the major documents 
Responding to Change and Experiences in Decision Making , they appeared to be 
neither strongly negative nor strongly enthusiastic as to their usefulness, ease 
of understanding, organization, clarity and pedagogical value, (Appendix C) 
Similarly, though the Programs of Studies v;ere said to be available, most teachers 
were again neither strongly enthusiastic nor strongly negative about their useful- 
ness • 

From our interviews we learned that most teachers are appreciative of 
the content of the handbooks but for a variety of reasons. Some perceive them 
to be useful in providing the general orientation toward valuing and inquiry; others 
perceive their usefulness to be in the content direction they provide; still others 
value the guidance the handbooks provide for lesson planning. 

Some evidence of lack of utility (or perhaps, comprehension) of the 
Master Plan was found in our document analysis. For example, although the Plan 
suggests that concepts be developed by rules ^ teacher-developed units indicate that 
concept development is predominantly by example and by topic. 

In summary^ we conclude that^ although the Master Plan is highly cormend- 
able and highly acceptable in its major orientations^ its internal inconsistencies 
and a lack of teacher awareness of its subtle intents have rendered it far less 
useful than it ought to have been. Indeed^ we conclude that the Master Plan is 
stilly five years after its creation^ far more an idea in the minds of its creators 
than it is a guide to Social Studies education in the classrooms of the Province, 
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B. CONCLUSIONS RIlGARDiriG PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

In our analvse:,^ of the processes and products of program development, 
we evaniir.ed jL:-: incijor indicators of quality: (1) fidelity with the Master Plan 
— In the matters of value concepts, the Designative-Appraisive-Prescriptive 
(I'.A.r.) orif:Vi cation and the treatment of skills; (2) adequacy of time and re- 
sources; (3) 'evel of support; (4) adequacy of formative evaluation techniques; 
(5) dii"f'-Mviice:: among regions; and (5) adequacy of Canadian content. 

I. riclcUti/ with the Master Flan, Although the units focusing on value 
issues tend to be isolated portions of instructional programs, such value concepts 
as are dealt with appear to have a high level of fidelity with the value concepts 
recommended in the Master Plan documents. Specifically, in 92% of the units ana- 
lyzed, the value concepts incorporated into the programs matched those specified 
in the Master Flan. However, the evidence also suggests that value concepts tend 
to ge^ developed largely by topic, only slightly by example, and almost never by 
rule . 

Tlie so-called D.A.P. orientation of the Social Studies program prescribes 
that an appropriaie balance be struck between the designative, the appraisive and 
the prescriotlve modes. In the designative mode, emphasis is on what is^ what was. 
or iohat i^-^ll he and tlie major stress is upon the traditional academic disciplines; 
in the appraisive mode, emphasis is on what should be and the major stress is upon 
issues or problems leaving interdisciplinary bases; and in the prescriptive mode, 
empha-jis i:; upon ifnat should be done and the major stress is upon the formulation 
of appropriate courses of personal action. In our analyses of programs, we found 
the niajor emphasis {^0%) to be on the designative, a very minor emphasis (20%) on 
the appraisive, and no orientation whatsoever toward the prescriptive. 
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The skills incorporated into teacher-developed programs also reflect 
a high degree (lOO^j) of fidelity with the Master Plan. But the skills which are 
emphasized are typically lower-order skills ~ recall, map reading, otc.^ to the 
exclusion of essential valuin,g skills of comparison, of dialogue , of understanding 
and appreciation, and of compromise. 

2. Time and Resources. The Master Plan calls for extensive involvement 

of teachers, students and community in the processes of local program development. 
Yet the time and resources allowed for teachers to engage in -^his activity are 
generally minimal, 

A full 92% of the teachers polled indicated that they needed time for 
program development; only 22% indicated that the/ were given such necessary time. 

Over 75% of the teachers agreed with the proposition that students should 
be i:vv i in program development; but just ovir 40% viewed this as a possibility 
— because of time constraints. 

The plight of the Elementary teacher in the matter of program development 
appears to be a special case. The Elementary teacher is a generalist; she/he teaches 
many, if not all, subjects; hence, the burden of program development in the Social 
Studies appears to be particularly onerous at this level. 

3. Level of Support, Teachers, in general, are not at all enthusiastic about 
the kinds of encouragement and assistance they received (or now receive) in the task 
of program development. 

Most (73%) view other teachers as their best source of assistance. Some 
(44%) consider supervisors and consultants to be helpful. Few (36%) think their 
principals are supportive and still fewer (29%) perceive teachers' associations as 
helpful. 
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In retrospect, most teachers rank the Department of Education as being 
most: helpful ':o rhoni in implementing the new program, the local school board as 
being of: .^.icond mos^ help, the teachers' association as being third, and the uni- 
vers it i oj:-; a: ; ^'our 1 1 1 . 

ri.-iv.iil7:, ti;Ougn teachers believe that the Department of Education's 
consultant::^ could and tjhould be of considerable assistance, their potential is 
larp.clv lost rhrough their efforts to be, at once, both assistants and -^evaluators . 

q, roy^'iative Evaluation. Until now, no real formative evaluation of the 
program ha:; taken place. The evaluation materials produced during the pilot- 
testing'; pha:.ie of the nev/ programs were not made available to teachers (and, indeed, 
nov/ appear .o have been '^lost"). Individual teachers who are attempting either to 
conduct formative evaluations of their own programs or more summative evaluations 
of their students'/ progress are at a total loss to know what the criteria or the 
norms ought to be. Hence, the norm has become either traditional evaluation of 
traditional content or no evaluation at all. 

5. Re'jional Differences. A very wide discrepancy appears to exist between 
the quantity and quality of materials available to students and teachers in urban 
arear: and those available in rural areas. In most urban areas, the materials for 
prop,rarn development are fairly adequate; in most rural areas the materials are 
qui tre inadequate « 

Similarly, consultative and support services appear to be quite adequate 
in urb£in areas, but quite inadequate in rural areas. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the level of program implementation (as re- 
vealed in -.eacher-developed programs) varies markedly from region to region. 
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6. Canadia}^ Content. In the prescribed program, there are provisions for 
Canadian content. However, these provisions are unevenly distributed. While 
most of the Elementary program (grades 1-5) and the Senior High program (Social 
Studies 10, 20 and 30) do specify topics and themes which deal in Canadian content, 
the content at both the grade 6 and the Junior High School levels is completely 
devoid of Canadian materials. 

Fully 82% of the teachers polled, 79% of the parents, and 6 5% of the stu- 
dents believe that the Canadian contenl5 of the Social Studies should be increased 
— and perhaps, by inference, more evenly distributed across the grades. 

It should also be noted, however, that most parents, students and teachers 
would deplore an emphasis on "Canadiana" which vrould become chauvinistic or nation- 
alistic. Instead, they would favor an emphasis which would make Canada the base, 
the starting-point for the consideration of all issues — be they world-wide or 
Canada-specific. 

In summary^ we conclude that there has been considerable slippage in 
the translation of the Master Plan into programs. Concepts are still developed 
in traditional ways — largely by topic and in uni disciplinary ways^ not by rule; 
the emphasis is still upon the ^'designative^^^ at the expense of the "appraisive^^ 
and the ^^prescriptive"; and lower-level skills of inquiry still take precedence 
over the higher level skills of value inquiry. We further conclude that some of 
the reasons for this slippage are: lack of time for program] development^ lack of 
resources^ lack of consultative services^ and lack of teacher competence in pro- 
gram development. 
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C. CON^CLUSIONS REGARDING THE SCHOOL/CLASSROOM SITUATION 

In our attempt to assess the appropriateness and effectiveness of the 
real classroom situation, we asked three questions: (1) How fully and faithfully 
do various teaching-learning situations reflect the philosophy and intents of the 
Master Plan? (2) How effective is the new prograin in terms of its impact upon 
student learning? Are desired outcomes, in fact, being achieved in the classroom? 
(3) What constraints have stood (or still stand) in the way of effective implemen- 
tation of the prograin in the schools of the Province. 

For each of these questions we have a number of indicators which allow 
us to arrive at summary conclusions. 

I. Fidelity of the Classroom Situation with the Master Plan. As a measure 
■ of fidelity with the Master Plan, we selected five indicators: (1) the valuing 
and inquiry orientation; (2) the D.A.P. orientation; (3) the use of "unstructured 
time"; (U) the level of student involvement in planning; and (5) the scope of 
teaching-learning activities. 

The Valuing-Inquiry Orientation . Although about 80% of our respondents 
appear to believe that the valuing orientation, controversial issues, challenges 
to society, and active involvement in society should be the hallmark of Social 
Studies education, fewer than 50% report that corresponding activities do, in fact, 
take place in their classrooms; hence, it would appear that the discrepancy between 
what most teachers perceive to be the ideal and what they perceive to be as the 
real is very large indeed. 

Also, it must be noted that many teachers reject the valuing orientation 
(32%); even more reject the non-textbook approach and the rotion of open student 
inquiry (40%). Not surprisingly, the lecture, note-taking, and testing for the 
recall of facts remain the dominant activities in such classrooms. 
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In a very small proportion of the classrooms (fewer than 20%), have the 
valuing and inquiry orientations become the pervasive orientations they were in- 
tended to become. In these few situations, highly committed and imaginative 
teachers have succeeded in preserving the integrity of the program and adapting 
it to their students' needs and interests — with the result that truly exciting 
environments for inquiry, for critical analyses, and for valuing have been created. 

The D.A.P. Orientation , It was the intent of the Master Plan that, in 
dealing with v \ue issues, appropriate emphases would be ^iven to the processes 
of designation, appraisal and prescription. We have found that the designative 
aspects of the process are dominant, almost to the exclusion of the other two, in 
a large majority (over 80%) of real classroom situations; that the appraisive as- 
pects of the process receive attention in only about 20% of the situations; and 
that the prescriptive aspects receive attention in very few, if any. 

The Use of Unstructured Time . Our evidence on the use of the so-called 
"unstructured time" portion of the program appears to be somewhat conflicting. 
About 75% of the teachers indicate that students should be involved in deciding 
what to do with the unstructured time — - but less than 50% claim that students are 
so involved. Also, though 65% believe that records should be kept of the problems 
studied by students, only ^0% claim to keep such records. 

A full 25% of the students, however, claim not even to knovr about the 
one-third unstructured time — and many of those who do know about it refer to it 
as a "myth". They allege that they are only minimally involved in planning the 
use of this time, 'and claim that their inputs to the planning process are used only 
if they coincide with the teacher's interests and intents. 
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Level of Student Involvement in Planning, Thougi^. about QS% of teachers 
believe that students should be involved in selecting issues for analysis, only 
50% do^ in fact, claim to involve students in this activity. Only 35% of the 
students 5 however, believe that they are so involved. 

Similarly, while 74% of the teachers believe that ample opportunities 
are provided "for the exploration of student feelings'^ only U5% of the students 
agree. And while 71% of the teachers claim that "behavior is examined from many 
points of viev?" , only 49% of the students think so. 

In summary, there appear to be two fairly large discrepancies here: 
one, of the order of 35%, between the extent to which teachers believe students 
should be involved in planning and the extent to which teachers believe students 
are involved; and the other, of approximately 25%, between what teachers perceive 
the situation to be and what students perceive it to be. 

The Repertoire of Activities . The new Social Studies program virtually 
mandates that teachers and students engage in -a wide variety of teacher-learner 
activities — independent inquiry, group discussion, role playing, simulation, 
community analysis, and so on, depending upon the substance and the object of the 
learning experience. 

We have found that, in what might be called "traditional classrooms", 
the lecture and note- taking are still standard fare. In classrooms in which the 
newer orientations have been adopted, the individual student research report has 
become the major activity — to the virtual exclusion of all other strategies. 

Hence, it may be said that a very limited repertoire of learning activities 
pervades the Social Studies classrooms of the Province. 

In light of all of the foregoing indicators^ we conclude: that the new 
program is operative at some minimal level of fidelity with the Master Flan in 
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virtual ii' all s^fhonZ^ (Uid Qlai.u-y'OOKio ; thai if; is operative at about 50% level 

f-^-df^l' ti; iri the tifpieal >^lao.n'oor!; a^-id that it is operative at a considerably 
hiaker but oj/ yio r'!>-\::r,' :.'e:'j>:'L^ level of fide7.ity in hut a few classrooms . 

I'.^rarncr C:, - ■ r : 'nic Filial l-Jeriswrc of Qual-itij. At the out:stt, v;e 
:n'i :t 'Ujkn(;v;.l.odi_-^c* [:ho\ :■ (]o not hav-:? t;'r!0 k ind of data (before and after measures 
o f o t i.i "'i e : 1 1 b ; ) a i or ) w 1 > i c 1 1 w o u 1 ' i ^' ' n ai :> 1 <- } u r- to n a k o i.in « q u .1 vo c a 1 s t a t em en t s ab o ut 
I i t..- i r:i ; ^ /| o i" : : ri f } i n c-w ]') vOi\ r\Ti in . 

Wi^al: :la1 a v/^^ i:avr:i aro in the form of student opinions and parent opinions. 
Ana. '"^V'.':; - h*! - i[iu';- h^ n i.t-^rirr'-'tod v/ith great caution for the reason noted at sev- 
'^•ral \)oinlC' in :\'ic r^'a ort- n-uru'ly, t:hat the nev; program has been implemented at 
var!ovi.^> loV'rLr. or authenticity and, hence, that different students may be reporting 
■'".n i L f Lcantly different programs. However, the following seem noteworthy. 

I::ipa^:ts of the Program on Students. Students* views differed ^ as one 
would suspect, regardinf--; the ultimate impact tlie Social Studies were having upon 
■\:h':/:\ aa [)er.:,ons. From oui-^ questionnaire survey, for example, we gleaned that just 
over lialf (52%) believe that: Social Studies classes do, in f acT , help them to 
-■.irr'v'-- al; s:>lutions to social problems; that, similarly, just over half (51%) be- 
lieve that :he Social Studies do, in fact, help them to recissess their attitudes, 
lv.^!Lefs and values; but: that only 37% believe that they are provided with "real*' 
^..i^-rortunities to act out the: value choices and learn the consequences; and that 
still fewer (13^0 believe that experiences in Social Studies do cause them to change 
their behavior in daily life. 

rcrceprual Difficulties. Earlier in this report, v;e noted a very wide 
discrepancy between teachers^ perceptions of what ought to be and what is in Social 
Studies education. In general, students* opinions support these discrepancies ad- 
mitted by teachers. But there are also some significant discrepancies betv/een 
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teacher-.' and student^' viows of what is. For -example, while 7u?i of the teachers 
reported chaf in their classrooms ample opportunities are provided for the 
"exploration of student.: re,. ling,:." , only 45% of our student respondents agreed. 
Similarly, wiiilo 71"5 of the teac;hers claimed that "behavior is examined from many 
points of view", only 49", of the students ag.reed. 

Suoh discropancios r.eein to suggest that, even though teacherr; intend to 
provide certain opportunities and experience.; for students, students often do not 
realize (or believe) such experience.^-, are being provided. 

:,Lmilarly, many, r..any ".tudents beli-ve that they are not allowed suffi- 
cient. involve;r,ent in program planning. ■:ven the so-called one-third unstructured 
time, r\v--/ allege, is almost totally planned by teachers. A;:, a result, students 
claim to be una./are of the objectives cf many activities and, hence, to profit less 

than they ought to. 

rinallv, the students we interviewed tended to corroborate our judgments 
(from the questionnaire and teacher interviews) that authenticity in program im- 
plementation and effectiveness varies from classroom to classroom. One student 
had developed a formula which he expressed somewhat as follows: "In any three 
v-ars , the Junior High or the Senior High years , a student is likely to get one 
year of boring lectures, note-taking, memorization, and tests; one year of point- 
less, unguided student projects; and one year of really exciting experiences ~ with 
the teacher playing an important role but allowing the student to participate fully. 
That one year makes it all worthv/hile. " 

Other students agreed with this general diagnosis. And they concluded 
simyxly: It aV depends on the teaaher. 

In svjvniary, it rmist be recognized that tke evidence on the impacts of the 
new proaoojn on 3tud3nts is oern sketchy. Clearly, houever, most students do not 
believe the vroaram is havino a major im->aaU Fuvthemove , they claim net to be 
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in tune with many of their teachers about the major oHentations ^ strategies^ 
and intended outcomes of the program. 

3. Encouragements and Constraints. Why has the program not been more 
evenly installed in the classrooms throughout the Province. What constraints 
have stood, or still stand, in the way of effective implementation? 

There appear to be at least five partial answers to this question: 
(1) a tendency to dichotomize the various positions in the philosophical and 
pedagogical belief structure underlying the Social Studies; (2) the availability 
or non-availability of resources; (3) the presence or non-presence of encourage- 
ment, support and consultative assistance; (4) the demands of the program develop- 
ment task; and (5) basic teacher qualification. 

Dichotomization. Perhaps nowhere in education is -the tendency to dichoto- 
mize positions and beliefs as great as it is in the Social Studies. Many teachers 
believe that one engages either in valuing or in the acquisition of knowledge — 
but not both; either in interdisciplinary studies or in rigorous inquiry — but not 
both; either in discovery-oriented activities or in learning ~ but not both; and 
so on. The dichotomies are endless. As a result, many teachers believe they must 
be willing to sacrifice the socially and personally maturing experiences of valuing, 
critical analyses, and social activism, if they are to provide a "solid" education. 
Conversely, other teachers believe they must be willing to sacrifice skills and 
knowledge, if they are to allow students to engage in inquiry, in valuing, and in 
what they perceive as "random" student activities. 

. Too few teachers (and students) are able to "get everything together" 
into a legitimate and consistent pattern of Social Studies education. Too many 
tend to incline too far in one direction or the other — toward free and open student 
inquiry, without the appropriate knowledge and skills or toward the mastery of facts. 
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without experience in Inquiry 3 in valuing, or in critical analysis and involve- 
ment. No doubt this tendency to disagree on the basic belief structure of the 
new program is an important factor in its pattern of implementation. 

Resources . Though some schools are now developing or acquiring fairly 
rich resources in the Social Studies, most teachers are still mindful of the early 
days of the program when appropriate resources simply were not available. Indeed, 
in some schools materials are still either inappropriate or in very short supply. 

Not surprisingly 5 many teachers and students believe that a return to 
a standard, prescribed textbook is the only solution to the problem. 

Clearly, the new program is very dependent for its success upon a variety 
of learning materials of many forms. Unless such materials are available, the pro- 
gram will flounder — as it has. This unevenness in resources appears to us to be 
another major factor in the pattern of program implementation. 

Support and Encouragement . Teachers report that the support, encourage- 
ment and assistance they have received has been minimal and varied. Though most 
teachers (over 60%) considered the Department of Education to be most helpful in 
orienting them to the new program, and though many teachers (over 5 5%) from the 
large urban centres reported that district-wide services were and are provided, in 
the final analysis, teachers viewed each other as the best source of assistance and 
encouragement. 

Over 50% of the teachers did not view their principals or teacher organi- 
zation as helpful or encouraging. 

Again, it seems clear that patterns of assistance and encouragement in- 
fluenced patterns of implementation. In larger situations, where teachers could 
turn to each other and/or to district services, implementation tended to proceed. 
In other situations, where both c^ gial support and consultative services v/ere 
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minimal or non-existent, teachers tended (and still do tend) to revert to what 
they know best — the teaching of traditional Social Studies. 

The Burden of Program Development . Very few teachers (19%) reported 
that they were provided with time for planning and program development. This, 
coupled with the scarcity of resources noted above, no doubt still impedes pro- 
gram implementation. 

Teacher Qualifications . Approximately 50% of our teacher respondents 
reported that they held university degrees in history, geography or the social 
sciences. This i^ not surprising since slightly over half (52%) of our respon- 
dents were Elementary teachers and might well be expected to have majored in 
language arts, early childhood education, or whatever. [However, l^-. 'eported 
majors in English or physical education.] 

The point is this: there are many teachers struggling with the new 
program who, for whatever reason, are basically unprepared to deal with it. 
[We interviewed some High School Social Studies teachers, for example, who had 
majored in fields unrelated to the Social Studies and found them to be quite un- 
comprehending of the major themes of the program. To these teachers, such notions 
as inquiry, valuing, critical analyses, and so on are little more than slogans; 
when attempts are made to implement empty slogans, the results are as often mis- 
educative as they are educative.] 

We conclude that basic teacher preparation (and deployment) is another 
critical factor in the implementation, non-implementation, or mis-implementation 
of the new program. 
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Parental Knowledge and Involvement . The architects of the new Social 
Studies program anticipated active involvement in planning by parents and the 
community. This involvement simply has not developed. Indeed, very few parents 
are even knowledgeable about the program. If any are involved in planning, we 
were not made aware of them. Very likely, this lack of community knowledge, in- 
volvement and support has been a further reason that the program has not gained 
the momentiim anticipated. 



IV. SUMMARY JUDGMENTS 

Some of the foregoing findings and conclusions were formulated upon 
fairly concise and quantifiable data. Others, however, were synthesized from 
observations and impressionistic evidence. 

The task now is to move from these various sets of data and indicators 
to our final set of judgments or evaluations. These are summarized in the Profile 
on the next page. 

It will be seen that attainments vary markedly, in our judgment, among 
the various dimensions of the Profile. For example, we have judged the Master 
Plan to be excellent in its orientations and fidelity with the goals of education, 
but somewhat lacking in its utility. Similarly, the programs were judged to be 
reasonably faithful to the Master Plan in the expressed value concepts and skills, 
but much less faithful in the treatment of values and skills. 
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A I'ROriLE: THE STATUS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 1975 

Lo. ' ^ r > ^^-9^ 



I. The Master Flan 

► 

1. Fidelity with Goals of Education ^ 



2, Appropriateness of Orientation 

3, Level of Internal Consistency 
tf. Level of Teacher Awareness 

5. Level of Teacher Familiarity 

6. i\cceptability : to teachers 

to students 
to parents 

7. Perceived Utility to Teachers 



3. Program Development 

1. Fidelity with M-islor Plan 

(a) in value concepts 

(b) in concept treatment 

(c) in D.A.P. orientation 

(d) in skills 

2. Adequacy of Time 

3. Adequacy of Support ^ 

(aj from the Department " 

(b) from the District ^ 

(c) from the University ^ 

(d) from Associations — ' ^ 

4. Level of Formative Evaluation 

5. Extent of Regional Equality 

6. Adequacy of Canadian Content 

C. The School/Classroom Situation 

1, Fidelity with the Master Plan 

(a) in the valuing orientation — W 

(b) in the D.A.P. orientation ► 

(c) in the use of unstructured 
time 

(d) in level of student 
involvement 

(e) in scope of activities ► 

2. Impacts Upon Learners 

(a) in problem solving 

(b) in reassessing beliefs 

(c) in deciding behavior 

(d) in forming life styles — ► 

3. Level of perceptual agreement 

between teacher and student ' ' 

4. Adequacy of resources 

5, Level of support & encouragement 

6, Adequacy of planning time ^ ► 

7, Level of teacher qualifications — 

8. Level of parental involvement — ► 
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Clea-t\iy, thiz h) a tnixed report card. in the very complicated pro- 
cesses of innovation — of clarifying the grand idea, of coTnniuni eating that 
idea to practitioners, of tran'Jl.-ii.ing it into progranis , and of installing these 
programs in classrooms there has been a grear deal of "slippage". 

Some of the caiuies of the slippage that has occurred are now not 
difficult to identify: 

i. From the outset, there has not been a high degree of consensus on 
the basic philosophy, the orientations, or the objectives of the 
new program. 

ii. Also, from the outset, there has been a serious shortage of support 
and resources of all types — moral support and encouragement, 
guidance, consultation, instructional materials, and planning time. 

iii. Many teachers, because of their inadequate or obsolete preparation 
and/or mis-placement, simply are Tiot able to cope effectively with 
the demands of the nev/ prograru 

iv. A wide-spread failure of schools to involve their communities in 
the planning and implementation of the prog-ram has effectively 
excluded the coirimunity as a source of encouragement and impetus. 

V, finally, the fact that teachers have declined to "take students into 
their confidence" (or to put it another way, have not "effectively 
recruited students" to the orientations, the objectives and the 
strategies of the new program) has resulted in dysfunctional gaps 
between teachers* and students* perceptions as to what the new 
program is or should be a"^.! about. 



V. RECOMMEMDATIONS 

V/e were asked to take stock of a particular program innovation at a 
particular point in time in its evolution. We v/ere asked to judge that innovation 

on the basis of its appropriai- -less , the extent of its implementation, and its 
effectiveness. And we were asked to recommend on its future. 
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In general we have judged the Master Plan of the program to be appro- 
priate ~ but in need of refinement. We have judged the implementation of the 
program to have been difficult, slow and spotty — and, hence, in need of further 
impetus. And we have judged the effectiveness of the program to be not only 
spotty, corresponding to the uneven pattern of implementation, but also consider- 
ably short of expectations even in situations where the program has been reason- 
ably well installed. 

These judgments may appear harsh. They may be interpreted by some 
readers as good and sufficient reasons (if they are indeed valid) to call for a 
retreat from the nfw program. We would disagree. The history of innovation is 
replete with "mixed report cards" — uneven patterns of acceptance, uneven patterns 
of implementation, and uneven patterns of effectiveness. 

Yet we are convinced that, after a five-year trial period, the program, 
as it operates in some situations, has demonstrated that it has an exciting poten- 
tial. How is this potential to be realized? 

A. RECOMMENDATIONS RE. THE MASTER PLAN 

We have judged the Master Plan to be appropriate in its broad goals and 
its general orientation. We have further concluded that it has the potential to 
generate exciting and appropriate programs. Hence, our first recommendation is: 



i^l. 



That the new Social Studies program be continued -- with certain 
refinements , to be noted later. 



We have also noted, however, that the Master Plan suffers from some 
rather serious internal inconsistencies and is further weakened through lack of 
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teacher familiarity, understanding and acceptance. We recommend: 



That tlie Department of Education undertake a reassessment of 
the Ma.'-:ter I^].an and a thoroughgoing revision of the major documents 
in which tlie Master Plan is articulated. As a minimum, the revised 
documents should : 



1 . 

ii . 

iii. 
iv. 



clarify and ^?.xpand the specific orientations and illustrate 
hov7 these may be siibsumed in the various themes and topics;. 

clarify provisions for student (and/or community) inputs to 
the' goals and content both of the general program and of 
the "unstructured time"; 

distribute Canadian content more evenly across the grades; 

reexamine the theory of "expanding horizons" as it applies 
to the themes and materials of the program; 

express the messages of the Master Plan in language compre- 
hensible to all teachers — specialist or non-specialist. 



The reassessment and revision that we suggest in ifl above will undoubted- 
ly prove to be an onerous and difficult task. For attitudes toward the Master Plan 
a.>e mixed; philosophies are entrenched; and experiences have been varied. Hence, 

as a matter of strate^^y, we suggest: 



That all relevant groups (Department of Education, Local School 
Authorities, the Teachers' Association, Faculties of Education, 
Students, Parents, and Citizens) be invited to participate in the 
reassessment and revision of the Master Plan; and 



That some appropriate instrument such ac 
btj created for the conduct of the task. 



an ad hoc Task Force 



B. FJlCOMHEriDATIOMS RE. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

We have further noted that, although the architects of the new program 
hoped and assumed that program development would proceed at a vigorous pace at the 
local level, little was done to ensure that such would be the case. As a result. 
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the activity 'has been spotty anc mixed quality. We believe the activity 
should nov; be given a new impetus and a new turn toward quality. Hence, we 
recommend : 



That the Department of Education create (or cause to be created) 
new instruments or agencies for the promotion and refinement of pro- 
gram development; 

That these instruments (agencies) be allowed and encouraged to 
take on various forms — depending upon size of local region, extent 
of local resources, etc. ; 

That these agencies assume six major functions: 

i. to design model programs, 

ii. to serve as demonstration centres, 

iii. to train consultants and programers , 

iv. to develop prototype materials, 

V. to give leadership in formative evaluations, 

vi, to serve as a clearing-house/communication centre; and 

That care be taken that these agencies remain "service oriented" 
(i.e, provide incentives, expertise, support, etc.) and not develop 
into a new level of bureaucracy. 



RECOMMENDATIONS RE. THE SCHOOL/CLASSROOM SITUATION 



We have noted that many ' teachers , when confronted with the new program, 
tended to react in one of two ways: either by remaining unchanged — and continuing 
to function as the directors of learning, the transmitters of knowledge, 'and the 
evaluators of student progress; or by changing completely ~ and moving from direc- 
tors to observers, from participants to spectators, from the foreground to the back- 
ground of the learning situation, 

[One observer described the latter tendency in a parody on a familiar 
song: "VHiere have all the teachers gone?"] 

We believe that the undirected student report is not a particularly ap- 
propriate alternative to teacher domination of the learning environment. Indeed, 
we recommend: Q9 



That teachers and consultants be encouraged to strive to achieve 
a broader repertoire and a better balance of both teacher and student 
activities in the classroom; 

That the purpose of the activity (be it interest-generating, 
question-clarification, information-gathering, data-analysis, conclu- 
sion-drawing, judgment and/or valuing) be used as the basis for 
establishing the role and function of the teacher at any particular 
point in time; and 

That teachers participate actively in all types of classroom 
activities to monitor and guide inquiries, to ensure that the various 
orientations and purposes of the program (concept development, skill 
development, value inquiries, the D.A.P, balance, and so on) get 
meaningfully incorporated into learning activities. 



D. MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 

1. As indicated, there appears to be a rather wide-spread belief among 
students, teachers and parents (along with such agencies as The Committee for an 
Independent Canada) that Canadian content ought to be increased in the Social 
Studies and distributed more evenly across the grades. 

We do not quarrel with that belief; it is surely reasonable to hold 
tliat Canadian citizens should have some grasp of the historical, geographical, 
cultural and social bases of their homeland. 

But v/e have noted that in some circles (both within and outside the 
classroom) this renewed emphasis upon Canadiana has taken on a highly national- 
istic, chauvinistic quality. Also there is a new demand for a kind of encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of Canada's history and geography. These turns are completely 
incompatible with the expressed goals of education and v/ith the fundamental 
orientations of the Social Studies program. Hence, we suggest: 
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That teachoTC and program- developers exercise appropriate cau- 
tion aij tliey niovo toward increased Canadiana in the curriculum. 

T]\at Canadian content be used, appropriately, as the vehicle 
for many incpiiries, as the starting point for others, and as the 
reference point for dthers ; but 

That tiio desire for more Canadian content not be allowed to be- 
come the excuse for subverting some of the other important goals of 
the program. 



We have observed that patterns of s tudent involvement in Social Studies 
planning are mixed. In some cases, students are in no way involved; in others, 
they are involvor^ quite superficially; and in still others, they are allowed to 
"take over" certain portions of the program, turn it in the direction of their 
current whims and interests, and deal with it as they see fit. 

We believe that no one of these patterns is entirely appropriate. Stu- 
dents should not be excluded from planning. But neither should they be included 
in .1 superficial or patronizing manner. Nor should they be allowed to plan and 
conduct their activities without teacher guidance. Instead, students should be- 
come partners in the planning process and one of the goals of the endeavor should 
be to make them become skillful and committed through the experience. Specifically, 
vie suggest : 



#7. 



That deliberate attempts be made to familiarize students with 
the aims, the orientations and the methodologies of the Social 
Studies program; 

That students be deeply involved in the processes of clarifying 
goals, of planning activities, and of assessing progress; and 

That, through these and other means, a commonality of perception 
be sought between student and teacher. 
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3. The new program is toured as one in which the student; d-ivelops au in- 
tereiJt and a ;^;kill "in making fhe world a better place in which to live". Yet, 
we have tound that, in very few instances is there any real or meaningful contact 
between the Social Studies classroom and the "world out there". Parents and com- 
munity -iroups are totally uninformed about the Social Studies program; they are 
in no way involved in planning it; and they make little or no contribution to its 
implementation. vJe suggest: 



That some kind of communication deviceCs) be initiated, either 
at the Provincial or local level — or both — to inform the public 
of the purposes, orientations, and strategies of the program; 

That deliberate attempts be made to involve parents and society 
in planning; and 

That community resources be used maximally in Social Studies 
education . 



4. Finally, we have noted a wide variation in the competencies that various 
teachers bring to the task of implementing the new program. Some are steeped in 
the traditions of the past and have difficulty either accepting the new orienta- 
tions and/or implementing them effectively. Others are generalists (or trained 
in another oublect field) and have difficulty coping with the materials and the 
modes of the Social Studies. 

We think the rather wide-spread belief that "anyone can teach Social 
;-;rudies" is totally wrong and does nothing but damage to the program -- not to 
mention the students involved. Hence, we suggest^: 
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Thai richocvl Aui horlrleG exercise caution in their hiring and 
fh.^ployui)'; [.iMct.j.N-; t.o onsure that teacliers are qualified for 
the l:a:;K:; .u.;:.i)';n' ; 

That en.l.Lr.liiencd programs of in-service education be initiated 
cooperatively l.>'v Local Authorities, the Association, the Universities, 
and the Depc-irf menf to engage practicing teachers in self-development 
through: short coursoi.;, involvement in projects or program develop- 
ment, vinH'ation programs, and so on; and 

That special consultative and information services be provided 
lor' non-specialists ~ particularly Elementary teachers. 



A CONCLUDING THOUGHT 

Thi-'oughout this inquiry, one very troublesome issue has returned to 
us over and over again. This is the matter of teacher selection. 

It now appears abundantly clear to us that no depth of scholarship, 
r:o o.r^hnical excellence, no classroom expertise will serve the needs of the new 
Social Studies program unless the personality and the disposition of the teacher 
are supportive of its intents. 

About one-third of our teachers reject the inquiry and valuing orien- 
tations, and less than one-fifth actively promote them. Effective programs of 
teacher education may do much to change these ratios. It is clear, however, that 
many candidates for teacher education enter professional programs with attitudes 
and philosophies and convictions (variously derived from the home, the church, 
or the community) which are partly or wholly antagonistic to student prerogatives 
of open inquir^/ and valuing. In many cases these characteristics are so firmly 
Ingrained that no amount of study (disciplinary or interdisciplinary) and no amount 
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of liberalizing experience (professional or other) will dispose ttiem towards other 
tlian fjstabiishiiKuit kind:; oi: thinking and actinf, in tht^ clas.'srooni. 
Ji:, this not; a kimJ of sabotage? 

We now require from all teacher-education candidates indications of aca- 
doiinic potential comparable to that for other kinds of professional education. 
Should we not also require from them (especially those who, like Social Studies 
teachers, will be dealing in areas of social alternatives) indications of intellec- 
tual flexibility and openness — together with the disposition to encourage these 
characteristics in others? 

Given the fact of our pluralistic society and a Social Studies program 
that purports to accommodate a plurality of positions and values, is it reasonable 
to leave the implementation of that program in the hands of teachers who, themselves, 
cannot tolerate pluralism? 
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■ Vi i j f-'ct ot t h<^ :". 

■['h,. Kril»',; iibl >'<vri ■. rtf ! iV.'l 1 ll-.t t. .1 on 

:ii.ni..'ri;; i on:'. n\ [iv.iiM.it i.on: V\mm. l;.Lc:a t: ion , Validation 
/ind Var i. .iinc't^ . . . . ► 
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Th-.> !';oiiia Lru; oi' livalua-t ion: En; ;1. rnicvt: i.on , Implementation 

and I !va 1 u<".i t: i on '^'^ ' 

M"'.hodr. of [nqn iav • 

.-..-.l ^v: t od i^ihri.o>^ra{>liy on Llvalua t:ion ^^0- 



Moit of t.hf^ material m this Appendix has been extracted from our 
ppnlimiaiarv report, r.ocial Studios in Alberta: Prospects for Evaluation , 
wli](di wa:; :;.nhn!.; rtod in January, 1^7'^. 
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AiMi:!i;)r>: a 
!',Ai'Mii'.iii!Mi) or 'mi: stdiiY 



ERIC 



M ' • . \ iv]ti,.n' .U'cisfir: r^^^vis ion:; of thv Soci.il Studlor^ pT'cnn-^nnu:: llien in 

• ;,v th-' imkI oP tilt' d<.-(\-Klo, now program::: li^cl devcOoped for dil 

-iMi.-,. i:. • ir.fiif'iit.ir'y .ind S'.:corid:iry rAihoo]:^. 

•\n-r''il t o t lio ;:^ro^MMni changor, wciro a number of ar::-.uTnp t-ions and 
{-.iitn: (I) Utat Soc^ la 1 f^tudlev^ ought to include much moro than 
f;. r : .id ' t i' .n.. ! d i;;oi pi i n^^s ^^f history arid geography anr) , ii;do^d, oncht to 

-.[it.p-nt ' '-^ 'li': niaior conceptual frames an(3 mod'', iTiouplit all 
r ; . ..;<w,i i •;(.:.i'M5ro- ; ( ) uha't rote memory and the simple Uu\ -.' -y v'f i - f - "Uglit 

.-;v. *o n,or.> i n<iu irv-or' i en t-d cxporionces; (3) that lii^' procc^sses or 

v.!.iM:tir r-!M;l;}: t;o a r..nt:ral aspect of ail learning experience's in fhe social 

:r,; (ii) t^Mt: text book:; and otlier kinds of obsolescinF, materials ouglit ro 
.- :*/.■ w-iv - ^ !'H.)rc- toacdK'T'-prcparc-d l^virnin^;, materials to keep rho . -oii i '.'mp vr. iry 
.i;p^-M-. '.-f rh^^ •:ubje(M alive and up-to-date; and (f.) tiiat students and parents 
ouyhr. ro hav. • a rood d-al lo say about tlie selection of materials. 

Tiieso and oi:ii-r assumptions and articles of faith, held by the early 
a-d;*-'.. r.; nf the pror,ram<- , navr- not gone unciiallenged . Indeed, analysts of 
,;. .;t...di-: [^ro,^\ra::i. and I'i^.^ l^'aciiers wlio attempLod to implement the new 

::;oriMm" cont-inu" to r.^isc {:roui)lesomr questions: 
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I. ()[^J^:f:T^: of 'xnr \y\vm 

-,>:), ^tmI, n:/h^ct. of our study was to ilr^scr.i:^' tho new Alberta 

•f n;rMi:i:i , !o : Mto .^)}^ropriat<^ntn^n and . • ffoctl vones/; of 

:r , ,:r: '; MKlr." v/ht'tlu'.r and liow tlio propjMmn onP,ll^ to be niodi- 
:'•!!'-! if: : .r!,i: Mr-. 
)'^'' i !"i..M [ 1 V , <Mir olijoctivos v/oih^ : 



EKLC 
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i. to descrnlc the actual op^^rafi ons of rii- r^-w i ro^v. r:::j 

they v/ere iinpleinen t-tod , tho leacii]!:;- :. !■ r' : - w-:; ^ i ii- . ' -m-^ ..^ 
Mov/ J^:nideTirs ar/- '^■rva lua i od , how anc i'V --^hr^Pi -I'-j r : v. • - /.rt; 
and T'ta b'TMHl:; dov^^loiM^i; 

to determine th<- oxf^-r: i' 'o wiiich 'Vhar 'wh-i.. v/a'- ira<'->'.-', 

;.iJ. r.,o tht- afriti,idos of foHChorr; , [.ar-'i^:-^, arid r: r ud^a^ ; : • r.-war; 

«■ ho ru;'V/ y)r^or.t'aT:i:' ; 

^] ob-^'^ol i vc^n of rh'- ^iOcjial Studia;- [>ro- 



erains wLtii rh- approv-d ^'Goala of l^as i.c i:duc-at-ion ^u All^^rla 



V. tio ,iiidge tjhe effect ivr;nass of tho progr-amjj in achieving their 
aims \ 

vl. to idcnUfif factors which have contributed to the succf-:ses and 
failure:; of the programr; ; and 

/ i i . to rc corTimcn d c ha n e s . ^ 



7 

IE- THE ROLES AMD COALS OF EV.-LUATTOiM 

Following Scriven^s admonition, we tended to regard the purpose of 
rhla; evaluation in two way::: (1) in termr; of the noaln of evaluation, and (2) 
in terinr: of the rolcr> of evaluation. 

VIev/ed in terms of goals, the purpose of any evaluation is to assemble 
appraisiv- information about rhe worth of an obiect - in our case, the new 
Social Studies . 

But vi.iwed in terms of rolp.r. , the purpose of a program evaluation Is 
to provide decision-makers with appraisive data to inform their task of iudging 
alternatives and making choices. 



^' Tiiese obiectives are quoted from the Memorandum of Agreement of September U , 
inVU, wli ich set the terms of reference of the study. 

^- Mu^di of t-his background, conceptual material was first presented in Downey 
Research Associates, Social Studies in Alberta: Prospects for Evaluatzon, a 
preliminary report to the Department of Education in January, 1974. 
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Sc.riven i^oint.o to tn^^ potentiri.1 confusion between the goals and rol 
or vvaiu.-.itiori :in the foliov/ing tez-'nis : 



Tailure to nial-o (tlitr) rather obvious distinction between the 
r^:..?LMn and f/jals of ''valuation ... is one of the factors that 
rids l-d ;o the rlllutlon of the process of evaluation tc the 
poinr v;hero it can no longer serve as a basis for answering 
tht- c.uestion::: wiiich are its goal . ^'^ 



ni. :)iM:::;r;iGN::: or lvaluatioh : vi-ripication, validation and variance 

1.1. hjis heeVi sur,geJ>ted in the Alberta Dep^artment of Education's publica- 

i:v..i hM- ioj. GuLch-jlnos , liiat "evaluation activities are an attempt to deter- 

niL:.- how v;el i educational olrjecUives are achieved".^ This activity we refer to 

m:.; verificatio?i; in , ob-jectives are the principal guidelines for evaluation. 

V/hile verification is a necessary dimension of any evaluation activity, 

-L^ is not, in our view, a sufficient one. What is lacking, when procedures of 

v^.'ri ricat ion alone are used, is any attempt to assess the worthwhileness of the 

roair and obiecrives of the educational program under consideration. It is such 

-i. .. .-s;:r:-Tir of Uic wor !:hwh.I leness of these goals and objectives we refer to as 

validatio'ri. Only when the two procedures are used to complement each other can 

.1 roriivru/nonslve and adeciuate evaluation result. By employing both verification" 

and validation we can attack the two evaluation questions which Stake points out 

can lojvlcally h^' ar.kf^d about any educational program: (1) Does it achieve what 

5 

i-s -aker intends? (2) Ij' what it is intended to achieve worth something? 



\'\: r>rn-Iven, "The Methodology of Evaluation". In P. A. Taylor and D.M. Cowley, 
r»;nd!nj.j in Cu rrlculurr; Evaluarion , Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co. Publishers, 
rv/?, pp. 28-30 . 

C. Rhodes and C. Lomas , Evaluation Guidelines , Department of Education, 
Alh^^rta, 107 2, p. .1 . 

Daniels, LeRoi P., The J)ist i f ication of Curricula . A paper presented at the 
AERA Annual Meeting. New York City, 1971. 
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While tho oroosse.'; of vor i Pic>-it ion and validation may be quite, 
diff^^i't-i.t iri purpon^-, thev nrr-. .-irnilor Ln procedure. iM-nply ^;tat'id , an obiect; 
ol^ ^'valu^t^- ion xr. ;u>b:ct.'(}, rri rc-rion In adopted, zn<\ /i comparison irj riiadc in 
ordt-'r K- •.iscertairi t-hc oxtont to v;hicl! I.he obi«?-K't of evaluation rian Utorr the 
c:r\i:',v)ou. Tor purposes of both vpr i f-i cat ion and validation, the objectii or 
,.va.lunt:ion vn 11 br- tho -amo ; the critoria for evaluation, liowover, will differ. 
When the procof^s :i s one of verification, the criteria will be inter nal to the 
Lro^ram and will consist of the ind ents of the program designers- When the 
proce:;:-; is one of validation, the criterion or criteria v/ill be extei'-nal to the 
pror^ram and will be independent of the intents of the designers. Indeed it nay 

be the intentr, of the designers which are beinp, appraised. 

Analytic descriptions of both the object of evaluation and of the 
evaluation criterion are important and essential aspects of any evaluative under 
takinc, as is the making of tlie comparison, i.e., ascertaining the extent to 
v;hich the object fulfills the criterion. Since we assume that there can never b" 
a perfect congruency betv/een oI>iect and crLtorLon, it is in the attributing of 
meaning to the nature of the so-called discrepancy, that we regard as being the 
most critical aspect of any evaluative undertaking. Too long, we feel, it has 
been assumed that a lack of perfect congruence has been regarded negatively by 
evaluators and decision makers, with the result that the term "discrepcincy" has 
acquired negative connotat-ions which were largely unintended when it was intro- 
duced to the literature of educational evaluation. It is to avoid such connota- 
tions, and to avoid conceptual difficulties, in our discourse that we introduce a 
further term, vm^iance. The notion which we wish to convey through this term is 
as before, a lack of congruence, but one v4uch m.ay result from either losses or 
additions (side-effects or unintended effects) whicli may bo either negative or 
positive, or a coinbinat ion of the tv;o. 
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In :::ji;irr..-.;j'/ , the;., c-wr .-ipproich to ttio r-rva] uat i on r^-volvpd arouiul 
•/.:.•)-> i. : 1 rr: t ion , v-'il-idatioT: , aiid variance. 

IV. "-i-r. ! /•MA IMS OF F:VALUATI0N: 

o: OLir- .^aivlv j-T'Oi ■ .1 '-ni:' Lr) 1 ho dr-^volopnient of this plan of evalua- 
i.,:, v;.i . pr*e(:ii:;o id.^ri t:i i 5 farioij c;f llie obiect or the 'Vhat" of the ovalua- 

vn:.']^r. sour.ht from a^number or sources: discussions with teachers, 
:-..;:;!; ii.'ii i(.ru; of doc;.mi<^n H:: , di r>nj'::n.on'^ v/lth hepartmental officials and advisory 
: .'■.'::;!:• .1 t , a n d ^ > o ^'^t'j - 

All Ihe jdeas, so generated, tended to Fit rather neatly into one of 

i. . Instruction the way the programs operate in the classrooms 
of the Province; 

:i. Iinplemr*ntation the way the new programs were initiated in 
schools and classrooms; and 

ill. Formative Evaluation — the way in which the programs were 
TTionltored and improved during the initiation stages. 

Then i 'i each of these domains, it became possible to conceive of the 
^.et nt activities or processes which, in turn, produced various outcomes or 
roducts: from master-plann ing to a master plan, from program-development to 
s'jer-.lfic programs, and from transactional activities to terminal outcomes, pro- 
ducts or data. 

The three domains — along with the various processes and products — 
.^r^^ summarized in the conceptual framework on the next page. This conceptual 
••.'.-.^•^rn r^-;. .pared \.hc riiie::tions which were to become the substance of our 
f^^va lu-^'. rion . 
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V. MKTHOUS OF INQUIRY 



t-?i!ii- ioy-'^i flv" .:.:v<:-:.luat. I vo tc-clin i c]ues and staged our activities^ 

1:: fiv-- ; -OTTO spend in r, plinsf;n: 

1. I'ii.KM.- vn^' w^is ar^ analysis and a^'nc-ssnient of tlie Master Plans thern- 
...iv,.. <::;lnr t!:^^ r rvi. : ,: t; i ona 1 tociinlquer. of docuinentary analysis. Tliis 
ivUy violded c;r>vrifi.c data for certain aspects of the study, and also 
.'-■ri-r-i • id:»-ar. and .i nstruino^nt Items For phase two. 

•'ha:.t.' Two v.a:; a questionnaire survey of a sample of teachers, stu- 
j.'.:,*;-. .ir:.: i .ir-nt.:-. . This survey produced much of our attitudinal data and also 
iM-r-itj !.::^'r!ji d^;:>:r ip t :i vi- materials. „^ 

Ihas- Three v;ar,: aii in-depth analysis of teacher-developed pro^pr'ams ~ 
\. dr/vcrruno the extent to which these follow or fail to follow the principles, 
::clici.es and the ?.uidolines of the Master Plan and the extent to which they 
= ■ iuar'.' with thr.t approved "Principles of General Education". 

The fourth da ra-gathe?ring phase was a series of site visits to a sam- 
i.i... of schools throu'jhout the Province, for the purposes of interviewing teachers, 
',r;;dentf: and parents, of nxamining resources and materials, and of observing 
(.: i . 1 . ; : \T( ^oini : i r i op ^'-.va 1 1 on . 

b. The fifth and final phase of the study was one of synthesis and judg- 
rv-nt. iiuring this period the research ream attempted to "put togerher" all of 
th.. rinding.'-, to identify and correct inconsistencies, and to arrive at warranted 
ccik: Ills ions , iudgments, and recommendations. 

It will be noted tdiat some of our activities were planned to give the 
study nreadth and comprehensiveness; others were planned to give it depth and 
:Tir.:nsiveness . Also, i.t will be noted that there was considerable redundancy in 

ofTort:: for we wished to use each successive activity as a verification 
and -xpJanation of what "had been found in earlier activities. 
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AlLj-^rr/i T- icli^rv: Asr;0':: t: i on , :\> ■ 1 t>/ri ] uat i on : A G iil'i^; for th e HlfiirKnitar-y 
. :..:!:i'.)rit:ori : Al.:"Tt"-.r Y^-u-r:' iv-^ Ar;i-ociat ion , l^GO. 



n for rh'- ;";valuaL loii of r-:;t-' ; : -i-ivMi '. «.iry Scltoo] , Thc:- , '^ij-de Tor 
Aij;:;vn J. and y::.;>rovo:TK. nt o: ^ i -n ^ary richool;:: ■ T^t. . I'aijl: Th^: 

"iif ;.";i-:nentapy oclioo] , IMh^;. 

y^er^, /iari y i-. , •■^cl . , IJva Lua ^' .i on ir. S_Mirli^-;5.; ■ ^iai.>hinyton ^ D.C.: 

li.^r i.o!ia I Council for th- L:oc:i i! -^ndie::, I'^Vl. 

[■'Uioi'.;-, Philip h. and Mayo, l>ougias , eel:;., r^o search Strai eR ios for 
::va]i:d t:I nr- Tr-aining . Ch:.ca;:u: rand M::ria 1 ly Co., 197(;. 

r.robinar, , liu Ida , i va lua>: i(jn Act: iv i t io;^ of Cur rv icnlum Projects ■ Chicago : 
F^and McMally 13o. , 1008. 

Haminj;;'3on, :.}onald. Towards Judguient. Ea^^t Anr.lia: Centre for Applied Research 
i Ty. 1 VIC a t. i o n , 1^73. 

Plan. ley, Janet I'., et al, Man: A Courrtje of Study - An Evaluation . Warfnington, 
D.C. : Curriculiiin Development Associates, 1970. 

.Jackson, Ronald B., State Appro aches to the Management of Educational Research . 
Toronto: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Co., 1972. 

Kner.evlch, Stephen J., P rogram P.udR^-tan g ( PPBS ) . Berkeley: McCutchan 
Pnl;lishing Corporation, 1973. 

Lindvall, CM. and Cox, C.R., The IPI Evaluation Program . Chicago: Hand 
McMally and Co. , 1970. 

MacKay, D.A. and Maguiro, T.O., E valuation of In53truct i onal Pro^^'-'ams . Alberta 
Human Resources Recearch Council , 1971 . 

M Ic 1 la e t i , John It., Pre paration of Teaching '^nu ides and Mate r ials on Asia ri 

Conn trie:; for I IsTT' I n ^ 'r a t ] n s 1 - /TTl . li.". Department Health, Education, 
and We 1 f aroTlTOBeT 

N.A.E.P., National Assessment: Report^_0_2_--ruY Re ading and Literature, Gen eral 
Information Yearbook. .Denver: 'Education Commission of the States, 1972. 

National 'Council for the Social Studies, Social Education , Vol. 36, No. 7. 
Washington, D.C. : liCSS. 

National Study of Secondary School Evaluation, Evaluative Crit^^ria . Washington, 
D.C: National Studv of Secondary School Evaluation, 1969. 

Peckham, Percy D. and Ware, Arthur E., An Evaluation of Man: A Course of Study. 
liellevue, V/ashington: Research Office of the Administration Division, 1973. 
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'•:r;r•^•[>-irJr/.y V::'i i " i f c;r liducationa ], Program Improveineivt and 
7'. v-.i"'^~ '.TT*: ! -(r^;*! Ttv : "^"^ iT7~ rub], .v : r 1 1 n y Co r p era 1 i on , 1971. 

-i-^ r * -y-; -iid^-line-: . i'ldmoriton : ^^over'nr-:n 1: of Alberia, 



. rvrj 1 ]^;: • : .-^n -^:'W;arc]: - ^' rinciples and Practice in Pij.: -..!ic 
■-irbil Act Lcii ' r (;;"r'airi'^.'. . .'cv/ York: Russel Sage Founda^jon, 



! J r 1 ■; vv- 1 ' : • / , ; ) c;!' ' i ; i- ■ . , h 0 a d i T1 :S .1 n C ur r i culum rvaluatlor ; . 
;;ir->vj7'. Cr^iMj.rinv Piilvli sher:^ , 1972 . 

:-G!-'-rT; ar:'l Scri•^/en, Michael; Per.'::pect ive^ of Curriculum 
Chlcaro: Mcllally and Co., 1967, 

n\. al, T>ie TABA Curriculum Developnient Project in Social 
.P- Park: aTi:' -.on-Wer; ley Publishing Co., 19G9. 
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^2. 



THi:: SOCIAL STUDIKS IN ALBEPTA -~ 1^J75 

Hf:POn? ('F Ail ASSESSMENT 



APPENDIX R 

cRiTiouEs or 'xwi: master plan 



A CPJTIQIJE OF THE 19 7.1 ALBERTA ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 

L. 1:.'. 'iio prcv;rain consistent vrlth social reality? 

2. Is the pro.r.rani consistent v/.ith the broad stated goals 

for \:\\ e E 1 eme n 1- ary School:;? ^5 . 

3. Are the croals valid and comprehensive? 48. 

U. tlio program v;ell organi:;:ed to provide sequential 

dev.:- lopment of the goals? 52. 

Is the proe,ram consistent with the characteris t:ics of 

children? 53. 

r,. Is flio program consistent with characteristics of teachers? 55. 

7. Is the prof,ram Internally consistent? 57. 

Conclusion ^1* 

References ' ^3. 

AN ANALYSIS OP TNE 1971 SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 

Purpose 

Pror,ram Intentionalxty :. Man 68. 

1 ' <:n"'S p ( M": t.: i v« ' on Man: Bases S 9 . 

Perspective on Man: Sclieme;;; of Reference 76. 

Perspective on Man: Context SO. 

Implications 

B.il.)lLography 



Tne critique of Experiences in Decision Making was prepared by C. 
Chamborlin; the analysis of Responding to Cliange by T. Aoki and W. Werner. 

Though each is referenced to the particular document under review, 
both critiques are generally applicable to the two programs. 
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A CPJTTOUC OF THE 
1971 ALBEkTA LiLEMENTAKY GOCIAL STUDIES CURF.ICULIJM 

( Charles Clianibcrlin ) 



If L had my choice now, in terms of a curriculum project for the 
;-..'Vt-nties , it would he to find a means whereby we could bring society 
i^ricV to its senr.e of values and priorities in life, I believe I 
wr>u].d No 'iuLt--^ hiotisficd to declare, if not a moratorium, then sorne- 
thlnr c-.'f ri (1^--Mi!pfiai.;i.s on matters that have to do with the structure 
of hi.stoT'V, the strMjcLure of physics, the nature of mathematical 
con::-.i:::t-?ncy , and deal with it rather in the context of the problems 
trhat face us. V/e niip,ht better concern ourselves with how those 
problems can bo solved, not just by practical action, but by putting 
i-TiQwIedge , wherever we find it and in whatever form we find it, to 
v/ork in these massive tasks ,1 

Jerome Bruner, 1971 



The curriculum exists only in the experiences of children; it does 
nor exist in textbooks, in the course of study, or in the plans and 
indentions of teacheri-.^ 

William Ragan, 1966 



in assessing the validity of the 19 71 Alberta Elementary Social Studies 
curriculum, Bruner and Ragan provide bases for examining its main strengths and 
its main weaknesses, Tt is at its best in being consistent with the' social reali- 
ties Bruner is concerned with in his 10 71 statement. Its most serious weaknesses 
appear to he in making; t:ie transition from a written course of study to actual 
exrM.'riencos for children. This paper poses seven questions about the 19 71 program, 
and in atternptin>^ to answer them provides an analysis of some of the main features 
of th-.-' Drop.ram explained in Ex periences in Decision Making , the 1971 Alberta Elemen- 
tary ::jocial :-tudies iland.Look. 
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Is the proarain com: i^) ten t v-ith i'(j(yial 'r'r^alit'j? 



for t r.v )yx\ii]\ ! i.'r ^^^ot:r•(l in r;oc;i..i] Toalltv. In T^:?, Dev/ey v/a^^ poLn'-ir^r to 



iir ruriaanK^n r a I :• actor 



he otl'jca 1 ,1 V'i i:r»r>ro::;:j belnr, the nature (.)f trif' chiid 



an.-l ih'' :!)ri,!r'0 oi' t.h^^ '.^c^cio-ty it; v;;iich :io llv^?;!"," Fift-y year-s later, Cmitn, 
Stanley, arv: "hcr^^f^ v.*'.'ro c !..iir:i i wiflo a,_*:r'eorn:'n t; "i.hat curriculum [principles and 
: Y'G(:ci\\ir<-:^ :;hould hu^ grounded In ::o<: ial realily"/^ BrunGr\s 1971 pl.c-a is repeated 
:)V many roday who note the effcoct^j rapid t:echnological change has had on our so- 
cLoty, the lag o! :;ocial adiustrnonts , and the need for a school program v/hich is 
designed 't:o help prepare children to understand social reality, with all its: prot)- 
lems , value conflicts, and potential satisfactions. 
Ragan states that ^ 

V/e live in the midst of vast technological revolutions wliich render 
obsolete the structure and operations of manv of our social institu- 
tions and raise the need for the applicat ^ ' :; ' "^uman intelligence 
to the solution of problems of living as ne x- ^.v^fore • . . Pupils 
must be taught to think for themselves and to develop solutions to 
problems rather than merely to memorize answers . . ,5 

A similar concern is reflected in the views of a number of prominent 

Social. Studies educators, Nichols and Ochoa have stated: 

A safe prediction for the children who are or will be enjT-olled in the 
elementary schools of tiiis decade is that their adulthood v;ill be 
cliaracterlzed by increasingly eomplex social issues. Some of these 
Issues arr' likely to b-e extensions of current^and historic conflicts; 
other issues liave yet to be identified. The problems inherent in 
continuing technological development, expanding urbanization, increas- 
ing population, and growing environmental pollution can be safely pre- 
dicted for the year 2000. If educators are genuinely concerned with 
developing a generation of socially competent adults who can skillfully 
address such prcl^lems , elementary social studies textbooks need to be 
organized around tliese pervasive social issues,^ 

Goldmark (1968), addressing herself to the objectives of education, 
has voiced similar sentiments: 
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. T>)': children we ar.- educating at present v;ill be Living in a 
■;ocl-rrv wMch will 1- .julte different fron tlie society we knov/ to- 
...y. kducuTion for today world may be of little consequence for 
' ; i ui.'.::-'::. A;i . -Vr,;l u. j ; i en of alternafive oducalion theorier: cind 
■ri'ijdri^' iMur;} i'^- ^iiad*-- In (die context of v/hat: will be needed in a 

-.Mr.-v 7 



l^-i Z^c-A: l.'jri Making Is rT^:'..t defen^iblo for its thrii:,-t. ^o- 
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i-',;^: jf].,-::; i i: • i nat ion not only of "v^bat is^' but also of "what 

. Lm:-.! -tl r:>' 'b'-it: * ■..d-f'rits ;-:on[ront rt^r:l proi)lcTr:S tbat Involve 

• ;: ■•.r. valuo::^'; ai.:! for ::skinr: tbat tiie processes and content be selected to 
,i. .r; und^trstand Ine of sir^nificant social problems. The growing concern for 

■ I.; y»:., al^illty f:s ] Ivr- within physical environment without depleting and 

L^';:o..il in;; i.-^ : ^•vc..■nd livability, arid the obsolescence of "the structure and opera- 
tions of many of our social institutions" are both reflected in Experiences in 
;>-;-cision -.aklng. In calling ±^or students to examine "their personal relationship 
:o the ."ocic:l arui plr/rical environment" and to examine value issues related to such 
to::ics as "peer relationships, family matters, work, politics, religion, money, 
T'^'cre.ition, iriorality, culrure, and other problem areas . . . "^ , the curriculum does 
se'Tn to placo social reality in the forefront of important considerations in design- 
ing rb.e program, 

2. Is the pvocjram consistent with the broad stated goals for the Elemer.tarij Schools 

An examination of some of the documents written to state the purposes of 
the Elementary School compared to Experiences in Decision Making may provide a basis 
for dtttermining rhr: extent to which the 1G71 Elementary Social Studies curriculum 
seems to work toward the iraportant goals these, documents state. 

In 1070, the curriculum branch of the Alberta Department of Education 
Ls-,M»-d a S tatement of the Purposes of Elementary Education . It expressed concern 
that "The present program of our educational system is not accommodating a changing 
society, nor is it shaping the direction of change for that society- T^ie program 
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appears unconcerned v/i^ih major problemn of pol.lution, povivrty, population and 

prejudice". Fro^n thin conc^-'rn grows the statement of major purpo:->i, hoghininr.: 

The aim of lernentary educati.on I.e. to provide opportunities, for the 
dovoloiMn(.?nt of :;e L T-ar: t:ua Li :.>'*d individuals who improve and enjoy 
the social and phynical env i.ronment . 1^ 

Thii; i:.; followed by statements of two specific purposes: " hevelopinr:, a value 

system hy which to live" and "Develo[)in.e. in lellectual , emorional, and p[jysical 

behaviors with which to function morally in the social and pliysical environment.^^ 

The elementary Social Studies program is consistent with both the stated 

major and s[)ecif Lc roals : in attending to "what ought to be" concerning the social 

and physical environment, and in its conviction that "Human values should be the 

major focus of attention in tiie new Social Studies".^- Experiences in Decision 

Making Indicates the agreement its broad goals have with those of the curriculum 

branch. 

In 1972, the Commission on Educational Planning under V/alter Worth 
issued its report, in which it stated broad goals for education growing out of 
an analysis of future projections rih^out Alberta's society, one a "second-phase 
industrial society", and the other a "person-centered society". V/orth stated that 
realizing a vision of a new society depended on a transformation of values, and 
that a choice between alternative sets of values must be made; therefore "Our 
future system of education must be designed to help Albertans make the choice". 
Four broad goals are then stated. 

The first is indi viduali:^ation , or increased independence, gained 
through more autonomy being given in self-selection of the content of learning; 
acquisition of knowledge of alternatives open to him; and knowledge of criteria 
for choice. Experiences in Decision Making provides that one-third of the program 
each year should deal with problems of current interest, and that "teachers and 
students can practice responsible decision-making by planning together learning 
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3xperi'^-nco:-- which are j i?^n if icon r; and relevant to their live-/'.!^^ 

Th^- • fjcond broad r^oal VJorth states iz preservation of morality through 
iri'uLrv, acknov;l.-r]/-lnr rrH-edom to dL^::^ent and to dovise new standards of 

-i.Tr; -oal.: coTr: 1".; tent v/ith the emphasis in Cxpr-ri ences i n Decis ion 

Xa^ inr or-, valuo.. and (iuestion::^ of what ought to be. 

//■:'rt:/-. fitlrd rr-al clo^:ely related- U is anticipation, or de- 

. co:.c^it:)lioT) of v>f};at a r)er;ion wishes to be like at various pointr^ in the 
t:i:,.r.. , \ : i^zvaiAiif, hi-' Ccipci<:iiy to influence th.e pattern of future events and 

c:..n':r-ol .:--.'''i^-iv{(:irir, 'diaiiv--. Again, the emphasis on desirable futures in Experiences 
' r\ b- ion Making,; Lr: rlr-arly in agreement v/ith this end. 

Moriv^irion, or being excited about continuing learning, and having the 
}b:il- and strategies essential to doing so, is Worth's fourth goal. This goal is 
left vaguely defined, and is difficult to use for comparison to Experiences in 
jecis ion Making . 

A third statement of broad goals for the schools is found in the l^*^^^-.- 
Alb-p^a DepartrncnL- of Education publication. Goals of Basic Education . Though 
these vjoais are for grades L - 12 , the dozen goals stated should find some support 

ear.h of trie suk-'ject- curricula of the Elementary Schools if there is to be con- 
si:', lency in programs. Experiences in Decision Making appears to have aims parallel- 
ing at least three of tliose dozen. The first of the 1975 Goals is good citizenship, 
knov/inr, civic rights and rr^spons ibi lities , forms of government, and cultural heritage. 
Experience s in Decision Making 's focus on social issues seems likely to promote such 
:;o.ils. The second of tlie 19 7^> Goals is understanding changes taking place in the , 
world, and being able to rneer the future. Again, the emphasis in Experiences in 
Decision Making on giving direction to change through knowing what is and deciding 
what ought to be seenis [peculiarly appropriate to this goal. The last of the twelve 
1075 Goals is development of basic knowledge competencies, including understanding 
and skill in the :^ocial scienc«;s. As will be noted later. Experiences in Decis: 
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Making does not seek knowlodr/-^ frons soparraro socla]. r.ci^Tice dioo i.u.l uu-:-3 , 
{l\:t^}mpt.^ -irihv'V^-^' -mdorritand * n^: "^f 1 road -on -oj-'tr; ^ f^r^r'.^.t iri;: yr^ovjlr,rU^:i t'vo:u 
several fi--ldn. Tho Inroad ^>o/iJ.:; hot^^-* ri'-eni ro bc: ;:uf f i.c ' ontly siniilar -^i::": to be 
romp a f L b le , 1 1 ov/ e ve r' . 

Tho analysir: of t hei.>e three docii:n»'[:t: : provid-?:> ^-i posit ive an:;we>-* -:(-; 
the ■.{w-'Miori, "I- rh^> pro^r.iiri ';on:.;i s I en t v/i th 'f:hp broad ;:tated goals for the 
ri.^MiK:nt:ary S<dioolo?" Flov/ valid Lh-^y cinjv^af to he in lirht of.ot!:^'r cr b/^rhi 
> ■• • rna in.: t o bo o r n i n e d i. n t'r-' next s e c t l on . 

3. Are the -jcriu^ valid and covrprchcyisive? 

Trio ^^oa.lr, -•:^ta::ed for Cxp^^rion ceG in Decision Making are in three 
categoric--: values and valuing, skill:..; und processes, and concepts and general!- 
r,d t ions . 

The. ::oction on values indicates that each student is to "determin'. l:ov/ 
he v/ill interpret and apply" the following values: Tlie Dignity of Man, Freed m, 
I>iuali.ty, Jir^tice, Eimpathy, and Loyal ty.'^^' Others v/ho have examined a core of 
values from whicli students may develop their own interpretations and applic^at ions 
have come up wLtdi similar sct:s. Price^'^ included all but justice in his list, for 
Gxaniple. To state such a list would seem to reflect an assumption of commonality 
within our e\jlrure now and in the futui^e which may be difficult to defend. As more 
and more suljgroups emerge from wit.diln societ.y due to differences in background -ind 
areas of concern, and as more subgroups come from outside present society due to 
immin^\:r[: ion and change, such an assumption of commonality may l^e ques t ionar>le . 
Part i c u ] a r 1 v , if decision s ."il) out "v/h a t ou g,h t to be'' a re to be made on t; h e b as i s 
of knov;ledge of alternatives to "what is", a broadening of the value base would seem 
needed. The examination of other cultures may result in the need to consider such 
other values as beauty, serenity, and harmony with the physical environment. The 
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^i::.r-. tc:i to u.--jd a v.ilu-.ni:, [.ruf,c-;:..; L:; dn adaptation or Raths': Clioo:-^lng — 
Mi : •:, L ^-^iri a Lv' •'; . (?) ConGidcrlng all Vnov/n consoquf:ncOo 

^:ur.:i • J. :. ^; ir ! V'.- . ( >} Ci/.o:: i n;* frecjlv troui amonp; alt ornat ives . Prizin^^ ---- 
(.v) alUj ■■::.o:c'V. ( ) AffirTning tiie choice, vrLlllngly and in 

' !.• f .- ...:'.;rv. AcTin;: ~- (•) Acting upon Iru,.: choice.. C7) Repeatin;- the 
uCT-i--.:- ■ •;. -.L-.-.^MiL Iv ir. .or;.- ■■o t, ' • -r-;. ; 1 i. f' : . 

Tr;-- approach arpa r-ir; * 'Ttvolv*^^ Gtudent::^ in examining. :::ocial 

1- , i.-ui.ldirit^ knowledge conro'-jucnc-is of alternatives, choosing freely from 
n:.- ;U'-.'nror, , affirming tl.-., choice and acting consistently on ir- 

rr'oc^':'.:' fa." .^ov' r-il oniGLiioiis too imi'Ort:ant to ignore. If it is 
rc^ in ..-ud'-nt: belnv" clear o>i hov; to interpret and apply the values lisred, 

r:,, ..i-.'^C'.;- v*o:ild s-'^jri to need ^:onie coniponent to hielp children conceptualise the 

1 8 

v-lu'-::. vr-or"! which their c'noices are made, as Geldniark has included in her model. 

:.he loil.w.. "::h\'0:.:i:it";" v.^ith "idenLifving values and assumptions of the alternatives^^ 

■:c '.^.-^ur^ That ^tudent^; evr^iri.; ne uhe reasons they use to :^;upport their choice for 

I I c i. * v..l:.-'o : an-: W'. rir^r rhe quesi:ion, "If you give all of these reasons for 

1^^ 

vour choice-, what i::; it that is most important to you?" 

A ..;vrCO!iG orriir.::ion frot: ■ :ie adapted version of Raihj^ process is provi- 
:::ion for avst-^r.aric examination of evidence upon which "known consequences" are 
; J-,,-.:. ^ :•!•;■: ri;'- pror.trani depends upon the examination of value issues, it is 
11!- --'Iv to result, in .students examining statements containing emotional appeals 
rr.ixet witti r.oirt'- :ac L , some oven'generalization , some invalid logic, and some ques- 

: inr.a":.. 1- jnalOine:. . l-!any models for examining issues include some component calling 

90 21 22 

for ...are in evLdencinr, and logic. Starr* , Fenton , and Glaser , include evaluat- 

2 3 24 

iiir, data as a :>art of t:iieir processes, and Dimond and Marcham include selecting 
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rel^-vant facts as part of tlieirs , for example. 
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Part of tho difficulty in using the adaptation of Ratli:-, would appear 
to be thai: Ik wa^i original jy v;ritten as a definition of vjhat a value Is, not as 
a systernavic proces:;. to us.. In working through a problem to a decision rjbo:i[: it. 
A more valid pso-ess could probably have resulted from combining elenient:: from 
Simon's problem-solving method, mentioned elsewhere in Experienc es in [')ec:sion 
Making, witdi elements from Goldinark^s and RaUis' writings. 

second category of goals in Exp'-riences in Decision Making is 



skills and processes. T!;use are arranged under the Raths rieading -- choosing, 
prizvnr Jnd aerhig. While hfing happy with ri cliolce may fit as part of a defini- 
tion of valu.', as Rath.; intended, it is of dubious value as a skill objective. 

It is noteworthy that in addition to the inclusion of a number of 
skills common to language arts programs (as locating and summarizing information), 
there are also included a number of skills more specific to Social Studies, as 
interviev^ing, surveying, observing, hypothesizing, testing hypotheses, and plan- 
ning strategies suited to actions. 

Perhaps the most significant change in the skills goals of the 1964 

Elementary Social Studies - enterprise curriculum and those of the 1^71 guide are 

the addition in 1071 of skills relating to valuing and acting, and less emphasis 

on critical thinking. In lG6i4, there was concern that '^evicv nee must be relevant 

and must not deal with side issues'^ and that analysis of evidence be stressed so 

25 

that . . cliches, stereotypes and assumptions are challenged". There v/as 
concern that children be able to evaluate sources: "In order to arrive at truth, 
thev need to be .able to reject, or accept with reservation, much of the propaganda 
presented for their consumption".^^ If these kinds of skills were important to 
deal with the topical units planned then, they would seem to be in need of still 
greater empliasis in the 1071 program with its value issue \.inits. 

The chapter on "Goals for the Social Studies" in the 1960 HCSS Yearbook 
points out the need for such skills to accompany a valuing emphasis: 

o f;7 
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It should alno bf- th'^ rolo of t.lio school to inquire into the sore 
spot::; of rhr,. j.;ocLetv and to provide the kind of value-education 
rhar f-r^oos t];.-- Icar^nor to inako hi::i ovm value choicec and to choose 
aruonr:, . ilt'jTMi. i t i vc; . I f tills end if:; to be achit^-Vijd, tlie learners 
Ti:ust 'b-.^ r-i.j:Ihp'Mi v/it:h rnir-h i nto 1 1 oct ual f-killn as critical doubt, 
^fK- al^'Uty r.-wif| and lir;t:en skeptically, and the ability to 
vi^coynl.'.^' 'i:-...;unipt; ion-^; that are not explicitly stated but that 
underlie particular value por.i t ionr^ /^'^ 

,.,_yr J.,. , oTr- Mici'id , niien, that -^ [le decreaf:e U\ i;kill::^ related to 

-/!. ien.'inr in Mk; l^^^i prop;r^a:n Ls inappropriate'^ to other aspects; of the curriculum. 

T';.--^ '.bird e/itepory of ob-)ective:.> in Experiences in Decision Making is 

.•:..:.r»<pr md f.eneralizat ionr, . To avoid compartmentalizing man*s beliavlor for study, 

.:'.n ...:>r.> in bx- i * ■n.-:e- in Dt'cisLon Making are selected to integrate knowledge from 

rbe oebil r^clenco-;. Environment, caur^ality, and interdependence are each broken 

d.'Vf:; into four ;;ub-cor!C*^M -tn . Ther.e fifteen ideas are to develop an understanding 

of -li- r:,.iior conr-ept of the program -- interaction. No rationale is offered for 

tb.- .;,,l.-.ction of t;iese sixteen concepts rather (ban others, and there is no apparent 

re.is.on for usinj^ them rather than some of the ones included in Taba's list, such as : 

diff-rences, trad it ion, and valuer;/^' or Price's list, such as sovereignty, indus- 

rr Laii::ation-urbanir:ation, -secularization, comparative advantage, morality and 

rb.oice, scarcity, input and output, saving, market economy, and institution. Nor 

P; it clear why interaction rather than, say, system was chosen as tlie major concept 

to organixe all others, nor why system was felt to be a sub-concept of environment 

rather than t h^'- other way around. 

In conclusion, the validity of tlie goals appears to be less than certain 

.•md to wai^rant further Liioug.ht. 

Tbf' :>-f;ond part, of question 3 concerns the comprehensiveness of the goals, 
Tb.ourh t[i»:' r:xperii:nc es in Decision Making goals appear to be consistent with the 
■'.-o-i'i -o^;! '■. f at ' d fer All '^'^ a, ar^^' tlicr^^ others which may need to be considered as 
'.v-ir: i^erm^ix '^^^ jiugF.ests 5.na: it is more appropriate than ever to emphasize the de- 
velopment of process oriented persons, and identifies eight processes we need to 
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help children rna:^1;'-}r. Sh^- not^'^^ thrx\: ::ovorMJ of th-'; oij-hi :\vn alrocidy r(?c:o i vin.^. 
much I'Tit-I • )ii , ■'■^-.■i' r:;0>^-^ .'i f * "r, ; rKocJ;' ^.o 1,0 r.:\^"^i orhtir:. i^-r- ; t->-r;'v. 

on lovin.:': I : i)j -ir'.- in i :.: s i iiii, ir. ili.^ AJ,l.''-r'la V>o(:\-\] Studios curr^ i^, 'ul ufd , n-. 

Ir. her > • Iik:: ion l/otv/o^Ti v^iluLn;: ■inci ; i-'-^o i :v! on-inak i ni;. . Tiio iVi.lr.ar7 '■ohool 
!ioai"d '>;c::jI ; ■ * ud i < j:': pro^rvj;:! { r; do::ij:ne(! :roun : liorrnan^; p^oc'?c^:es , indi cat ; 
rhat, at i.'.'ajt ono ru.ijor All.)t;r-^a sciioo.i ::v::t:oni vi"V/:- the [Provincial concept r^t poal:; 
. ir. : oo n'-irn^w , 

Taba dei^igncd a Social f-Wrudiey; currdculuiri v/hich h^-^d , iri addition to 
value:;, ■d-ild::, .::!id knowlad^f , a fourth category of ob"] octivor; : thinKin;% B<^scd 
on cons i dorard c re^'.Crirch by Ijcr^'cjf and othc-rs , nhe concluded "that thiairi tu', 
learned, ''—it it ,i r; le^arned dnvc lopmentally , and that thinking skills can b'V taught 
:;y.U'emal ' cally" dhr^ d^jsigned into her i>rograrn objectives and inductive strata- 
;;ic:; chosen to incr'ea,:c student ability to .conceptualize, compare^ gcneralir-e , do- 
v.'lep chaiTiS of cau::e-and-ef f ect rcdationships , and apply generalizat ioTiS to novel 
■;roblens. TtiC ^-^oal here is ro Lrnprovc children^:: ability to do the abstract thinking 
involv('d, as distinct fr'orii 'inders tan-.! in^T a knowledge product (concept or ^-encr^allza- 
t ion ) . 

brorn th'-se two examples, it v;ould ap[)Oar thai: t'lie ob;iocrivo.- of tb.e 
Alberta progr<ain nay L^e narrower than v/ould bc' desirable, and may noi: include some 
iriiport an t a7v:.a: : o f o\y] ect- ? v -s . 

4, i>; the ppo'-^rar^n/i^ll crganized to V'povidc ceaup.nticil dGi\'.loprnent of the 'jonls? 

] ^ f \ .1 u :" ' ■ o f [- h p 7^0 gr am c or n m i t rn c n t t o t e a c i i e r s a 1 1 d s t u d c n t s p j a n r 1 i n g 
.1 rn i t ! p; >:p'-^ r- i r -nee: = , very 1 i t tie i'; pe c i f i c at i on of ord er i ng t h e ob' ] e c 1 1^ ve^^ t o a cb, i evr 
c urnu ] a t i. ve 1 » riru i n ;^ , to ; ) ro v .1 d c re a d i n e^:;; s .a t on e ]. e 1 foi^ in or e c ora p 1 e x 1 < ^ ar n .1. n a t 
later levels, or to provid*'^ for review and practice or cither lea.cn in g has been built 
into Experiences in Decision Making. Very broad suggestions are provided ft-r grade 
leve ). topics, and it is suggested that concepts be treated in greater generality, 
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lb-, ti-uctnor.:: , rind coT;i|.-l('v.i t:v t hrv.j'.ijr',!': nuccocdin?^ grades, but: those loavc-! so much 
/I • .'.r.-'i v.irb,]a] -en^^hf-r'; <md cljildren, Hial: it wouldn't appn^ar to 

.-x-M^rprn- iijT, to .iv Lhar '::<]M-rj. rT\cec\ in Dec ir: ion Making completely gives up 

r.c advan'. ':;.ai.i;: ; lor careful sequencing in order to provide irreedoni for 

■Lanr::r;r n.. 'h' ^la:r':oc.I:l level. Opportani tie:; to use data from one grade level 
i:. ^-j . , f.;r r')::ip.]ri.:;oii iii a lat:er' v-r-ade , ar: done In the Taba curriculum, the 
M;,Ti. ; -urriculum, and oiher- , are io:;t. fw the same time, the likelihood of 

i/i;. i'l n:a::tered at one leve]. being ::ry;.i liemat ically retaught at a later level is 
^r, 1.. r 1;];^' Ind of d Irjadvanta gc:Ou3 overlap also probable with t\\i:> lack of 

i - 'p to s*-'- jij':'ric i nil . 

rv-:, in 'he one area where some minimal sequencing is done, namely grade 
I-vel toi 'c-:, tne rationale is difficult to understand. The movement from self to 
far.ilv, <e nei.ihborhood , tc communities, to province, to nation, from kindergarten 
tio r.rade flvf sp^-ms to foil .w Hanna's expanding environment theme. But at grade six 
-hi:-' is abandoned, and historic roots of man Is introduced with no explanation or 
a p par en i > e n e f It. 

Question U would seem to yield the most clearcut of answers: no, the 
vrorram is not w«.\]l organized to provide sequential development of the goals. 

5. fo the pvograin consistent with the characteristics of children? 

V;hen de^ Lgnini-! a program for young, rapidly developing children, it is 
of obvious iLij.ortance to gear It carefully to their abilities, interests, and experi- 
ences . 

Much research has been done to provide educators with this kind of under- 
^-j^^i needs tc be considered in relation to the nature of the 1971 Alberta 
Soeial Studies curricul-rn. intellectual development has received extensive study, 
and tlie conclusions of Piaget seem crucial to match up to the intellectual demands 
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of Experiences, in DecLsion Making . Ra^viri injrninaTvizef;. P.irj>M.M ';j dej::cr ip t ion of t\\c 
child i.n <j.-irly :;.chool y>:<irr^ cm foilov/s: 

Tlu- yount/. cfilld ii; f iN-qu.-ii t: 1'/ i.lJo);i<:al because Ijo makei.; jud;ynont:s 
iri term:.; oT his p^. > rcep t: i onr; , of how thing:.:; look ro liiin. ThtCr aniount: 
of liquid in tiio tall, tliln container looks a:; if it. v:<3re niore , ar.d 
thie visual imag^^ is 30 overpowering that the chJld doesn't tliink 
Ljr.raight about tlie problem. To think logically about the problc-m, 
1 1 lO c h i 1 d ii\u t g i V up arriving a t c oii cl u y' ion 3 on t h e b as i o t 
sensory dat:a alone. Feather, he i[iu:;t: shuffle tlu? data about in his 
mind, performing operations uiJOri w!iat he perceives. But u[) to 
about seven y-^rirs of age, the child is in what Piaget calls the 
"preo].)erat i onal stage" v/hcre he judges in terms of whatever factor 
of variable stands out. 33 

Many oh i.ldren in kindergarten and grades one and two are likely to be 
at ttie preoperational stage in tlieir thinking. This would seem to make it very 
difficult for them to consider a range of consequences resulting from a range of 
alternatives when making decisions about value issues. Rather, they would seem 
more likely to select one consequence and ignore others, even if they were av/are 
of them, when making a choice. The kinds of mental operations needed to use the 
valuing process specified in Ex periences in Decision Making would seem to be beyond 
the level reached by many children in the lower grades. 

Another approacfi to considering the suitability of the curriculum for 
the child h/is been taken by students of child development such as 'Havighurst , 
who have produced generalized sets of developmental tasks for varying stages of 
growth. In examining those which Havighurst has outlined for middle childhood, or 
that period covering Elementary School, it is strikingly apparent that many of the 
tasks concern self perception and interaction v/ith peers. Havighurst 's third de- 
velopmental task for middle childhood is learning to get along with age mates, and 

his eighth is achieving personal independence, v;here "the school and the peer group 

35 

are laboratories for working through this task". It would be possible to develop 
many of the concepts of the Alberta curriculum, such as g^al, norm, power, conflict, 
and cooperation, as v/ell as provide for choices among values buch as loyalty, equal- 
ity, and freedom while examining issues related directly to these developmental 
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ras!---; or rhiidr^'n <it- this tiior^tlr/ cripitali v:Ing on thoir conc(.?r'n I'ov t;huyo 

'r ':t'i:; c-t ; .rol '1 v::.. : . V'M', only a!: kindorgar ten are fjroblriiiK; related t:o self and 

;;M H i .. ^.p<^oI fit^d. T\\r [ m .. i 1; I J i ! V of 1 1 1 M i ex ^^t' iri}^^, mol i. va 1. Lon l;liPouj\}i r-aptur- 

-iu: "••'aciuihl- rt.oini'ni" W'^uid ''Uy,r.y'' \: rv?<.^:-:drnLnat:ioTi of idie topic;-; idioii^ai in 
vi.-v; ..^ : now !.^-a:^- 'i!>-ar Iv.- vr- lo|n:i* aila 1 : as)- ; of childrc^n i.n rh^ nitMiicMitary f;oftool:.-. 

;.: /..'i, :aY^-7/>,^^' rcyir-' i^tmi urltJi rhavaatcvirj ti as of tcachcri:? 

In d Isrii:;:: Inr cond i I. i. onr. affecting curriculum adoption^;, Thoina:: and 

, .r. jl,;t -i -t-rl'^'' of pc';M:uIa::t^:: , two of v/liicl; apply to this quoslion: 

;:-o;a u lair- I: Tho moro t Iin*^ , effort, omolional l:^?nsion, and monoy 
r(M)ul7vd cjt r).'ople who niu:U implement the curriculum cliange, tho 
jikoly tho chan)^,o is to be offected.^^' 

PosL:u]at^> Thv^ curriculum becomcc revised in name only if cla^s- 

roorn tuachors arv not prepared with the skills and niaterialsi they 
nt-.:d to carry out, the specific steps of the now methodology and if 
no ^-valuat ion is made of t heir progress. 37 

T'ne conviction expressed in the preface to Experiences in Decision 

:-:akinis rnat each classroom teacher and her students should ^'practice responsible 

3 8 

.•i...-I-,;Lon~iri<ii- ing h^y planning togetiier learning experiences . . meant that a 

.gr^viC dpal of "time, effort:, emotional tension, and money" were required of tea- 
ch^^^^s !o translate the guidelines broadly stated in Experiences in Decision Making 
into specific learning activities for students. It required a good understanding 
of {.he change:.; in goals,, ability to plan suitable learning activities, unit or- 
5:anizaLion to provide du-ci sion-mak ing , location of appropriate resources, lessons 
focusr'.ing on previously unoxi'.' lored emotional and value-laden areas, evaluation of 
;if^^:tiv.^ goal;.; v^ry <.!ibfiriilt to assess through traditional procedures, a need to 
tran-.la<^:- th^- p^ro.^ram to parents, and a multitude of other tasks. Not surprisingly, 
manv '.eac:h'srs w- rr: r;low to implemv^nt a program making such demands, perhaps more so 
iwM'.ans.e f hey wer^- '^Ivon no additional time to prepare, and, unlike secondary tea- 
ch et\s , v;ere usually generalists also preparing activities in reading, spelling. 
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An o.'.irly :;lt:'iv !'V '"I'ov/ U). t Ff.'urui li.rii or :i.L7 IVh^nuMi r ^rv t ".■.■k:[um^:: :.-Mrv(-yr.s.l , .-.']> 

W(^T'-:- not. f.]i;iil I .ir v/jth tli.- n.it.iirf. (.)t tfi*: [U'-oy^ r\'irn , 22'-. \n:ro familiar v/iMi It. 1 iit 

v/..'ri^-t n of i iiij ■ l^i'iuo [ I i. L n g it, ?. '/ Wi ■ i'( ; j ) 1 it 1 J n r, ; > oin» .: f,»<i r t s o i 1. 1 1 o c u n ■ J. c n 1 1 j . ■ i i n 1 

I.>rcio(. i.rN.. , .m.l ?7o ^^.■};or1:orl -{.Im.'V Wf.)V(^- f-ul Ly unp.i.oin^^ni- ing tho program. 'lv-rK,h.'r 

^.lov.mv'ut': :'n ppo^vrurn pcn^vi cU^ .;n['poi:'{ \'or tlio f irnt Tlioinas and Brul'^cikor [.ot-^t.u.l ile: 

Can^t: anything (I'^ip' to o.isf^ 1 ho burden of preparation? aiK'Hibor- w<-; 
havi- other Icr^'-onn to pr-'-ent b-^r: i df^r Social "Studios. 

I find that it ha^: 1 akon mn tv/o fnonliiij t.o f^roparf^ on^,: m\\'c Miorouglily, 
and r'V(tn thon iVrn having to nako mod if ioat ions as F'ni tc-a(jh:uir the unit. 

My p^a\.onal. fr^eling I:; that Idio majority of elementary toaohcr:; ar-- not 
o>[uip[K.'d to tal-.o on the rv^:-,pon:Mda. 1 1 t.y of developing a total unit anci 
ill all fairness i do not think they can afford the many hours required 
t.o I'roduce one?. 

Understanding wl-at is being asked of teachers, and putting it into 
practice are tv/o different things. I feel I understand the almr. of 
The course fairly v/ell but transferring that into something t.nigible 
an'l useful in Grade 3 is quite another matter. 

The difficulties faced by these teachers was recogni:^ed by several 
school systems who realiv:ed that 'jui'.t as differences among children e>:ist , '^^o do 
differences among t^-aehers , and that means that while some teachers will be able to 
bring the time, energy, expertise, knov/ledge of resources, and understanding of the 
program to bear on the task of designing units for their own unique group of learners, 
many other^ teachers v/ill not be so able. These school systems' response was to 
generate resource units v;hic}i translated the Provincial curriculum into a local in- 
terpretation of it — frequently lacking the focus on interdisciplinary concepts, 
decision-making process, and "what ought to be". Given these difficulties, it be- 
comes a^ue.':^ tionable whether the loss of focus in translation and the loss c^f learning 
due to trip earlier noted .lack of careful sequencing are worth the emphasis on indi- 
vidual teacher respons i bili ^ y for planning -~ a responsibility too demanding for 
many teachers to accept. 

Alternatives to the Alberta approach are evident when examining other 
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.n , !nviil..:! mi;! i'l ha:; ; ;piMj i, f i dfl r^'"ju,ir<?iiion t:;;. for llK.'ii:^ 

■ ]' :,, , .'X ;::.M|. ■.! ■ il i , i riri . , <.)rid r.ol.' -c t od t:ho riioi-.t I lab ] c for' 

' .i-rl. ii, 'i ,1 ; r^'.'V' ! ]• 'M fi ' ■ riu^v/orl-:;'i for nriit:^ f'or tri.arh.-r:. lo fl-^'Sh 

' t 1' ^'T' {'J roMipl ct, •'ly '1»--vm1o]-' hi..'' own unit-, fiom 



j: J pror,r.):-! i:; t:c r>- d' v»'lc:porl by individual leachr^rs front I'pr.Md , 
' '••,i]d:-M ^ 1 ^ ' I ' ^ ^ 1 T 1 ' / • ' X [m? p 1. f ' H c o inaHY cbLfforent i nt»- I'j >r'(- t.i t i oru^ 

; T;-.'. v • T 1 • m:' " , • ' I ' ' T 1 * . .1 '1 !♦ T v z . But tlie r:iiiiilarit:i.e:.i c^jti i.iicT"_ i':<-^d 
-y vMir-^^ a rwrr) i-Iun: jviib- v;ith as rr-at IrUernal consistency rxr.. j-)o:s IbJ.e . 

Vi.u--'.: and vaiu.I:i;\ arc idi-:^' main ompha:;if^ of tlie program, and it v/ould 
..>^^:l {;ni>^r*ani to :;pv;c.Ifv ;^rado Invol topics throur,h which thfise goals co\ild be 

♦ ii.v I: i'V'd ! ; r.l-nnentarv oohool children. The curriculum guide specifies that 
*h'v valuirir r-r-^c-e^^^ ond v;i::h ::;tudents acting on their decisions, yet it has children 

r>-.: ir. four, f ;,V'- arid doalirin wi.tli topics r;o far removed from ::ocial settings 

acv-v:. :ab] t* 'o riifxir ix'.fju^^nce as to effectively assure no action being taken. Com- 
pirdf.;' A!b'-rt.a ':o r-rnote ar'cas , a- r ho U.S.S.R., Australia and Argentina in grade 
fo;.ir^ d-^alirr w'tii ct:her rerlon-^; of Canada in grade five, and particularly conil^ining 
dix^anr:-' in : '-rii :fxice and time in Ihe grade six topics, Historic Roots of Man, con- 

• 7 a. i I ':: t t he s t a i e d d- v. Ire f-'o"r^ a c t: i n g on d e c i s i ons . 

Tlie difficulty in f:ompleting this last stage of the valuing process is 
"niicarv-d bv ^;ho failure of tlie sample units to provide for any acting. The grade 
!o::r ani^- title axk;^ "Would You Like to Live in a Boom Town?" knowing nine-year-olds 
ran do Lirtlc to net on their decisions. The grade five unit on Vancouver asks 
'^Ghould Tran:rpoT^tat ion r-ouLris Displace People?" and concludes with a simulation game 
to dramatize possible action. V^iile this provides opportunities to affirm choices, 
it i:; too remote from reality to allow action. The grade six unit title reflects 
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t\u) ful Ll i.-t:y of trylrii; to provivl-.' i or .ictLon wlu'ii diTiJinr. v;Lfh clio Hi.:; t:.or m: 
kooV off Mm l;of>[c: "iHd t A:vt:.'C;: I)o:;:orv«: t o bo CoiKiuer^id V" 

The n.'r.:: r.^r-l,!) ".{mllr^; r^urTM^' n l mfi ( aii d el Iiir-'r. .:ifypood wil-li th.; Iniporl.- 
.inoe of provi(H.iH'. for ;; t udrint::: del Lnr ''^ d-icisions, bui : >u^;['/ -toe] thai l:h»: loco] 
^:orainunI.t:y 1^' t h- propo-r ar^-nd: "nxr ent; i v-:.- iiivoJvoineiil: by :U;udo^lt^J of all agu::; In 
tho act-Lvititrj of t:htM.r conufiiuu t.y i :^ , t:li''n, o;;sential'\ The easioir access to 
p(M)[)l.p in powor and Ch.j r.ma.llt»r numljerr> of people involved bofh make local action 
moP'.' rvMilst i-c . 

In hl.-j [n-..M;id^MVti.al addrc:'.;:. to IlCr;S, John Jaroliniok pointed even closer 
to liorno: "Perhaps tiie rnor;t important: arena for social participation lieL. within 
the institntion of tho school itself". " Since this is an institution more easily 
influenced than the broader society, if school policies support the Social Studies 
proP^ram emphasis on acting, it would seem reasonable to have Elementary School 
children start here, rathor than on groups remote in time and space and less likely 
to be sensitive to children's efforts to affect them. 

Banks also supp.ests that the school is a suitable topic of study if 
acting is to be included in the process: 

Since the school is a social institution with problems which mirror 
tliose of the lai»ger society, students can be provided much practice 
in shaping public policy by working to eliminate problems in their 
classroom, school, or school system. They might start by studying 
and analyzing the problems within their classroom. 

In summary, there appears to be a contradiction between the emphasis on 
acting on decisions and the remote topics selected for grades four, five, and six, 
and a need to consider the school and community as topics providing more realistic 
opportunities to carry trhrough the acting phase of the valuing process. 

A second contradiction confronting teachers trying to implemen-^- the 
valuing emphasis in Experic^nces in Decision Making lies in the great emphasis placed 
on the valuing process in early pages and the lack of such process in the sample 
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anlt:;,j. In the pro face- of \:-^u<: vUiuc>m in I kic Uaon Makin)^ , it in stated, "Tlie 
val ulii;.\ p ■■ilHMjl.l 1h,- r 'm Jiiaj ojl I L v I ty of social studies .students . 

f..r;,i,ti,i:.i;. .Kldod) V.-t ■ ■< ■^a■.:\u>:^ in v.iln for sample units in which studontn 
:.roo-f.d HiPoiudi ' ^'^'V'--" ' ■'' ' '-^ ""^ '^''aP"^'^ °^ rixperionco s 

in 1> ^:ii:.iliri :''''iJi'<',- T<^a.dH:r.-;. .iro lef t to conclude that rlie emphar.is on Uiir.; 
•,,:-o.:.-:- i'.-. nr.! ■.'i^ i inp'.Tt ..in I .1-. :.i;at..'d oarl i r.T , or perhap;-: not easily planned 
i:;to "Jiir:; . 

lated to t:his conflict between stiatements in early chapters of the 
c.irriculuKi )-.nide and t he -.ample units, the opener is assigned the task of initiat- 
ing, ihe valuing pi'oce-.:-. hv .MKibling "the teacher and students (to) identify one 
or more- valu- i.-jnuos to be inve;; t. iga ted" . Yet most of the sample units do not 
have o!..-nerr. v.'hlch will t-nable children to identify a value issue and begin the 
vaa.iir.'.' procos.-. -- unle.-.:; answering such qu--.-. tions as "Why is the supermarket 
having a grand opening?" are considered to identify value issues. 

A fourth contradiction in the valuing component of the program is begun 
;>.,. \,,.,vr/ emphasis pT d on develop Ing students' ability to use a valuing pvo- 
- as attested to by ■ designing of the whole skills program around the pro- 
er . ■. .;nd stating ". . . the new Social Studies is concerned primarily with develop- 
irn' I :-nt3' ability to process values". If students are to be able to use this 

::.,-e:-,s, some provision should be made to help them conceptualize the whole pro-: 
rather than Is-olated con;ponr.,it skills within the whole. Yet, no provision within 
tho chapters or sample units indicates how, or indeed even that this should, be 
done. If students are to b^' h.elped to become autonomous decision-makers and value- 
i rocessor-. , such process coneepta.^l izing would seem an important part of the program. 

The Knov.'ledge segment of the program is not free from internal contradic- 
, ions either. One which coiifrotitrj teachers is confusion over whether knowledge goals 
are to be interdisciplinary concepts in which the "disciplines are integrated in 
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y;uch a way ao l:o indi M ihm] I • ■ N; i-: :;op.ip.iI«' i/ti! i i t" , ui" wiifllior' hiov/ 1 , m ir. > 
u{' .:"\uiri\ - J i ' : i ; ' I i H'.':' v., 'n-j i": ;■;[["" . T/iOijf'ji i-iif :<''v:r i ( )!i :;";[ ".-r- ] rv i ^^.ni- .t 1 
ol) i '..'f t : w. ■ ' ! r? V'-r'y 'I'-ir ii; I tN':;; i d); t lif dc;.. h\!;» i 1 i ( y i ii J - \r.r', H. : '^ii , 

:,:^'(:t: Lon r t i fi>-. :',r.nl" I'V<'.1 top;.':;: ./o'lli 'iriv-^ ..imlnnt'.; '.iiiy^uv i-n "il i - 1 > -r- 1 > • i i . . ii/>- 
ffi.iv; . ; "orM 1 u:'-, i -..-..t 1 , (ind/or .,"0,i',iMp.l' i^'' .iiiilv i-," .'snd Idtor' "nntdiropolo].;' ac-j!'/"-':: 
■..iTitj .oc. ' .i : :i i.-'. M;vy" t, v/n),i 1 d i iic] I ^ ^ i tdie <-]■■-' vf 3 Ifji^ni'-.n *" of f:c.jnr;< j^' r uo I 

■■<^ol.'' rroin ! ho d i:,;^: i rl Lnc;:." n iin-'d. 

i.ni.L j :3r]y , on p'lf^i ..-i-v-vri, t':rK:[i*r- a:.ked lo d- -j] v;r!: ••:,!(• -5^,0 r i.c::^ ol' 

i.nov/l ir-: whi.''!) i n'.: ].ud»:' concoi.-* , ;v;noT\i j i.::a1. ion"; , tdi';;or i.es , and '.;ti"!K i ii" :.; , yot 
t r.c^r'-: 1:: :iO i-iid 1 -.m r i on In tl;-^ c.-c |- ,i.or\ on Know.l.''dge o];. ■] pc: r i voTj in chapter two tdin t. 
anything '/'-d-.o-r tdian concej.-t.; ari'l r.orioralixatior-is are fo be deve.lopod. Th»-~' 'ypr-,.: o\' 
hi'Gador !.d'^lr; Bloom idontifie:.: a:; "<i hody_ 'M* prinoiploG and general izat i on;: wliich 
■ W" i n torrid. a tf)d to I'ox'm a tlioory or otT'i.n: ^ nro" ^ are omitted. Apparently those 
a v.fryi^orL of knowledge, introdu':ed in one :WK:ti.on, are not; taken seriously i.n a 
later section. 

K nov; led p/- h u i 1^1 in g it. r.- « ' if i ^ o ( : rruc ' ; a no : ! 1 < r c on trad i c t. i ci 1 . ^ : le pi^'- fa c < : 
points out that while tlioro i::' to be le.ss omphasij on covering knov/lvMiyo from 
history, r/^^ogroiphy and th-* nocial .-.cience:: , "Tit is ]:-: not to say that r^uch ]<nov7lodge 
is u n i rn p o r t a n ^; . S t: ud e n t: c a n n n ^ ; * va 1 uo i n a va u u m ' , v/ i rdi c u t: k ii o v/ 1 e d g e of a 1 {. e n a - 

t i ve} n a n d ■ on u en c er ; . Nor w ill * 1 1 1 o o 1. i : \ g of mi 1 f ua 1 i p,n or an c e ^ pr o v^-. f 01^ very 

S() . . ... 

long to be 5^ L gnif 1 cant: and r>': 1 ovar^.r " . r^-^t, an -"rAaminai' i.on of ample uni t.s indi- 
cate.:; that fre-'iuently 1 horr-' i:\ so liLt:If; data intake and knowledge build in r. tliat 
" P'oo 1 i x\c\ vMi t ua 1 i ,'noran 'v- ' " nuc f e t he : ^:u; i for c on ce p 1' ua 1 i :: in g and f or pre diet in g 
conr,o'.\\\nn(:.'-''> . Tor e;-;ampl*.', i.n the second grade sample unit, the only dar..! sour'cen 
used are adrs , ;-TT)cery lists, rind { hrvo shoi't- r^--adi.ngs. Conceptual goals include 
sy s tern, in t: e r d open de n c e , and c o ^ [" ^ r a t: i o n , and : u d e n I ' ' J < ) r e t o pr ( ■ > diet con s ec[ ue n c e s 
and make decisions al^out 'At. Cork, the popman in the supermarket, raking some pop 
for liimself, and Bob phoning in sick so he can go swimming. The paucity of (iata 
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:, .,'.1 *:i !:,.. * :i r r'^ ■ ■ ' c.rv {uoit--, nurr-icula must be i ust-1 ficiljle Ir; 
r:..- I '-irr'-iK ■ ■ 'c: * ■ > 1 T^:^:il.i^v, .in^i. th^.' niai ri lUT-encth of VAw 1^71 Albf^rta 

.^i:^,,.— .j>-; {.'.^ii'-- r:.iPr'i culun: i i:; In clcril.in^; with tli'^ rapirjly changing v/oj^Id, 

I.;;- vi:-i-:. v/[:*r.:ri b' -j-u;! ro f'l.vo direction to thosoi cliaTigoo in deciding 

'VliTit: our,:.* • : Thi.' -/cM-ir-^^rn with values and social .innuns helps to make the 

|.rorr.ji:i'.. y.o^:\-. con:, i; t:on ' v;i::! manv of the goa].?; rotated for l:he Elementary Schools 
I'V r- ^lcv.•u^..-Tvr:: dov.:']o:;-:.:u In this Province. A coniparison of the valuing, skills, 

arjrl KT:ov;le- ir- roalr ' o .'^et of goals and rationales developed by others calls their 
v^iliJi-V ;nt r ■p^- , ^ -.jti, and ajso leads to concern foi' rh^ir comprehensiveness. It 
was noiL'd tha' <'j desire t:o leave t:he specific development of the program to individual 
t'-ac:i':'r: cind ta'vir .sludrmls. resulted in no learning benefits from careful sequencing 
: v rT'ovIdo cui:!'-:ia' !v. lc.i>^n.* n^; , comparison, readiness, and review. Examination of 
til.- '\harart'-->- is I i c: ci chii Ir-n indicated that the stage of intellectual development 
<i"S<:rii>ed ])V .*'i^i-'e' for .sr. i ldr^ni in early school years would appear to make the 
; resei'i c u.^r- ^'f r'ath;;' valuisr. 'urocess unmanageably complex; while Havighurst*s 
-in/i:-;- ;• c: .lev-l' i; I !. • i,':- durir;:*, i li'* nidc]!'"' childhood stage v;ould indicate 
rliar thn tropici' choson ignore the concerns of the child, and the opportunity to take 
advantago of th^ "teachable moment'\ Crowther's research ana the production of 
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resource units by several nchool ;-:ystenir. worn noted as indicators that the ex- 
pectation t:har Elementary teacher:^ have the time, expertise, resourceG , and deiolre 
to develop their uwn units from scrarch may he unrealistic, and place an unmanage- 
able load on teachers. Finally, coveral internal inconsistencies were noted which 
would seem to cause teachers difficultry in understanding and in implement in>; che 
program with the children in t.heir classrooms. 

As Ragan's quote pointed out in the Introduction, the only curriculum 
which inatt.ers is that wh " ;i exists in the experiences of children. For the reasons 
indicated a}>ove , the 1971 prof^ram may exist more on paper than in children's ex- 
periences . 
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APPENDIX h.7 

AN ANALYSTS OF THE 
1071 SCCONDARY SOCIAL. STUDIES CURRIC:;U.!M 

( T . vk i and V/ . V/ erner ) 

Tne Alberta Social Studies program :.)ac conceived i^i the late 1960^ s 
durina a pcj^od charactenzed by extensive curriculum reform. In the area of 
Social Studier: rr?forrri, the Alberta Department of Education was^, without doubt, 
at the fo-re front. From amonrj the several curriculum refornn models then avail- 
at'U, this Depar^tment:, almost alone in Canada, chose to select ''value issues" 
as the venue for emphasizing the processes of valuing and inquiry. 

This acticrn by the Alberta Curriculum Branch was undoubtedly a positive 
thrust tcward reforrri. 

Almost a decade has passed since the initial step in the innovatioi 
i^as taken i,e, the revision of Social Studies ZO, The possibility that the 
Curri^culum Branch may soon move into a second phase of development seems a rea- 
sonaljlc one. Thus it seems timely that a critical examination of the program now 
be made to serve as an input, if and when the Master Plan of the program^, as 
articulated in Responding to Change, is reexamined and revised. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the perspective of the Master 
Plan of the Alberta Social Studies program — as reflected in Responding to Change . 
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In this coTaiectiofi, an in*:eres:ting feature of the Alberta Social Studies 
:yr'j.'r:iTn J its reco>'ji it i on of tl;e importance of perspective. This can be seen in 
i^;: odvocar:y for -rcuclef) r.s to clarify dlfforent viewpoints of individuals and groups 

Lov.'arcis L:ocial issue;^ : 

Since choices among alternatives depend on the values that are held by 
titc- chooser. Social Studies px-ograms should provide for the exploration 
of val-i^.' coiifl Lcl;'. in our society and of the consequences of actions 
that follow from different value positions. 

( Responding to Change , 1974:2) 

: nder-'i viru; tr.is concern for points of view is a premise that students live in a 

v;orld ch-jr-ic- <^r'lz''d by increasing pluralism in perspectives. ( Responding to Change , 

i r/f. :';.). rnrt.h(?r, in Planning and implementing the program, teachers are given a 

::;-.K:if!c ruidoline on pluralism: 

Does the program provide free and open inquiry into value issues by 
the students "and does the teacher respect the stude^nts' right to hold 
points of view that differ from his own? 

( Responding to Change , 1974:53) 

Ip.plirit is an assumntion that teachers and students should be identifying perspec- 

•:v.'. .iiid th'-^ consequoiic^.'S of those perspectives for value issues. 

The approach used in this analysis is the phenomenological method which 

,il luws a systematic examination of underlying perspectives (the foundational pre- 

sur-'pesitions , interests, and approaches) that shape our views and structure our 

exporLence of the social world. This approach requires that we question our taken- 

f or- granted everyday experience. Such, questioning must probe the foundational 

that is, going to the roots, to the ground presuppositions that 
shape and guide human life and that this searching for foundations 
^:'?!!Vinds tliat v'e bring with us none of the usual operative baggage, the 
epistemological, ir.othodological , metaphysical concepts we typically 
' use in the course of our daily lives, theoretical or practical. 

(Zaner, 1973:28) 

Tv^'n tii'-'iirli f h'-? program supports critical analysis of various viewpoints 
by students, perspectives appear to be taken for granted. Indeed, questions may 
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be raised aljout partricular roality-vi.ow:,' v/hi.cii underly th'-^ pro^Train and vvltich ar^^ 



I-'RO'JRAM iriT!":iITIO!IALITY : MAN 

Var^ious p*:-^'.^-'--- • i vr-.-.. r::.-:iV l.t, ir .ed i;V prop^rani devolopex^s for CT'd^:::rdn.:- vind 
iTit^a-::' retime rf;alirv. C^rrn t:r/il to .kv7 on- oi" th^^^^t^: persi.oct i vor; i:: a viov/ of Man 
.":!(d v;or.l.d. 

Ail edu".v:tional p^jac t i-j^.' implies a theoretical stance on the educator's 
part:. This stance in turn implies — sometimes more, sometimes less 
explicit ]y an I n ? erj^reta t: ion of man and xhe v/orld. It could not be 
otherv/ise. 

rPreire, l<^70b : 205-206 ) 
Implied v;ithin the Alberta Social Studies program and the practices it prescribes 
therefore, is a view of man and his relation to the world. 

When the perspective concerning man is examined, it becomes evident 
that the major orieir ation of the Alberta program is technological. (Freire, 
1970a). V/it.hin this technological fr-amowork, problems are defined in terms that 
allow for solutions through the application of technique designed co produce pre- 
dict£ible ends by standardized means under specified conditions. (Smith and Meux, 
1968:101-102) Primary- objectives toward which technique is directed are: control 
of the problem and definitions of context in order that both may be fitted into a 
clear-cut strategy; certainty of solution assured through proper application of 
TTieanSi and efficienoy in attaining outcomes. Under this .instrumental logic, know- 
ledge is judged for its capacity to increase control, certainty, and efficiency in 
problem-solving. Generally, the empirical-analytic knowledge of the sciences is 
called upon to provide rules and strategies, conditional predictions, and skills. 
Here, skil3.s refer to the proper application of ruI^\*: and strategies in goal at- 
tainment. V/ithin a technologica] framework skills are emphasized because they 
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'nr^- 'II: in a tiosi i- n t:o r:olve i^robl^^ns'' wcmas, 1^7?:355). 

T:;: 'j-Mrio] ■'i..:^::: or ■ -n "at i on , called by fiabermas purposive-rational, 

^ 1 r;" -. 1 .i'..' * I nri or rationral clioicc- or their conjunction. 

o? rcvt.-rriod l' v te^jri nical rulos based on empirj^al 
,i :rf- . ifi r v-^'V ca.>^.' t:he'; imply conditional predictions about 
.'.: •>/.•:]•• • ■ leal or social. TheL:e predictions can pr'ove 

•'•r-r.-r-; r.:r i ri.-y;).': . Th. conrluct of rational choice is governed !*y 

r.-: • . r .c- 1 V • 1 - r r ov/Iedr.-- . They Imply deduction'- froii; 

. •'^'l~-7rce r'J.-.':; (vali;e ::v:.:T.en3; and deci:^ion procedures; the:^e pr-o- 
'. -irir-n:;; ar"'. ..'irlicr rorrectiv ^-^r incorrectly deduced. Purpor:ive- 
ao^ioi; r 1. r:;:: a^;fined goals unde? -iven conditions. Hut 
v/r.:. U Ir-;t> uin. r.r^i act ion or£:,ani:^,eG means th .L are appropriate or in- 
i:; propria I':-' riccord i nr. to criteric: of an effective control of roal.ty, 
f y ■ • ' i • ..,T . ' i r ■ •: r 1 d :■ o n j y on r i e correct; evaluation of p o ■ s i i ; ]. e- 

r-:;oi . v.':,]:;r: I. ^roni calculation supplemented by values and 

i r:: ■ . 

(Habermas, 19 72:354) 



pe:r3pcctive on man: bases 

rr.Lr.arv Dercpec*!'. :i of any program is that directed toward the stu- 
■or.Ial world; thi:^ viewpoint is implemented in (1) the intended out- 
^■•^:>n-^.. , ( lTi.";tT^uri'-nral cont rrnr cand (3) activities for teachers and students. In 

'h-r words, v/hat v/'-- reach and how we teach it reflects our conception of what man 
xi: an ! wha': 'ho-ld be. Baciic to any program is its perspective on man through 
v.'hich tb.'-- iiuman v;orld ir:: interpreted and made meaningful. 

i-"rau:ie t h'- ba:'>e:' chat underly perspectives define differing man-world 
lati on:;r:ipr: , our choice of interests, presuppositions, and approaches in develop- 
a pror,ram ha'o confr^equence:-"; for how v;e view the student and for how he will view 

Thro'- bases of a perspective are significant for identifying in programs 
a rr.a] itv-view of nan. The^'^e are realitij -guiding interests ^ approaches and pre- 
jiiVf.-osii'ions . Selection decisions concerning instrumental content, intended outcomes 
and teacher/s Indent activities are rr.ade in terms of these bases. 
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Reality Guiding Interests 

Basic interosrs inherent in the techniques suF.gersted by the Alberta 
pro^-rain are ihoGe of conrroi of r;tudenr rea 1 i ^y-consrruct in?'; , cerraonry of pre- 
scribed oufrcornes, and orfi^jLency of goal acliiovenient . Know] .-.clge is to have 
tvciinical applic:!.!) ilit:y in terms of those interests when applied to probi.eiw- 
:jo]vLn.t^ ( Re:-^ponLjinf^ t:o Chan^,\o, 1^7^:2, 13, 7U ) . 



T n Responding to Change v/ e . f i n d t h a f o 1 1 ov/ i n g : 

Soi:i<- of the major concepts needed in studying huruin behavior are 
outlined belov/. These concejyts should be used bv students in de- 
veloping generalizations and t heories v/hich seek to explain people ^s 
value;.; . 

INTERACTION is a key concept in the understanding of social probleins. 
history, geograph.y and the social sciences describe in part man's 
interaction with his social and physical environment. 
EN'VIRONMENT is, itself, an important concept which can be. defined in 
terms of Time, Space, Culture and Systems. Man's interaction with 
his environment produces CAUSAL RELATIONSHIPS. In order to understand 
causality, one needs to recognize that behavior is affected by Goals, 
[forms. Technology, and Power. Since all man's interactions involve 
cause and effect relationships, he lives in a state of INTERDEPENDENCE. 
Interdependence may take the form of Cooperation and/or Conflict and 
may produce .Stability and/or change. 

( Responding to Change , 197U:8) 
In ter^ms of our analytical f ramev/ork , we can interpret the aJbove as 

follows: the program developers v/ho framed the above cast intellectually their 

ov;n reality definitions and projects upon teachers and students, who in turn are 

to impose these definitions upon the social v/orld. 

That this cjontrol over teachers and students is to be extended over the 

public school career of the student is evident in the follov/ing: 

Major concepts listed are to be introduced early in the child^s 
schooling, at a simple level and through experiences appropriate. 
Lu liis sLage of fiia Lux'aLion. In succeeding years, the concepts are 
to be treated with increasing depth and through different content 
material. Skills and values, as integral parts of the conceptual 
framev/ork, are to be treated in the same spiral fashion. 

( Responding to Change , in7U:13) 
All content selected for study is to be cast in a problem framework in v;hich these 
major concepts are to be used in the defining of problems, and solutions are to be 
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:^::.\:^lhl v;ithln tlie ;.re-dt^i irivM:] r.i.xWiy. oi concept::; ( Kuhn , 1970). 

Coiict*rii L!. fc.cuLV/.ed on the method utilized rather than on t\ie situation 
ui.<.>n; • ^ici iM.i < c^^^in'Oi i cje^^jm^^d successful if method is properly applied- 

A.;.!.;of:L.j *.e,d w I. : ii I n ^c ll-ctual and technical control is an interest in 
......r.,! *r.vv. ::"r'.ai:iry of outcorne;:: In controlling student realitv-constructing 

: ; irv: ,: ; '/ lir- -i''- T -:uv' ii^^o t^jd t r^chnic[ues (referred to in the program as stra- 

■ .:iv.-m: . li' -okd ist: r , ci^lteria, formats, tables, modes, steps, designs, 
:* ' s ' -v pr'op.r s-jiienclni:- ( Responding to Change , 197^:3), organizing 

: . .:;.^.n ;":ir ^ ■ ''liapr/.:- , l^T^ito), and structuring ( Responding to Change , 1974:13) 

I'/cii-nlMr r-' t}.:'-:."; drid l-y t:he ovplicit detailing of proper methods for 

;:i:;:irv, v-iil-ii-nv in'. ; ' vri^ j on , planning, skill and concept development, and for be- 

:..:vi.or:iL i oct: ivcs . Th-^ methods and knov;ledge of Social Studies are designed to: 

,-..:u.Lp -students t:o cope vjith a v/orld of uncertainty now and perhaps 
of I'T-.s ceri ainry in the future. In other words, teachers must develop 

.:'.>ncf-rn in students that is future-oriented, using the wisdom of the 
..ocial :.:cJor!ce disciplines as analogues and tools in trying to come Lo 
rrij^s vrirh rhese uncerta inr ies . Strategies of inquiry combine the 
-hr^;-:- rornr-onents of the Social Studies i'l Alberta — knowledge, skills 
a:!<i vaii:i:!>:. -- t:o aid the student in dealing with these uncertainties. 

( Responding to Change , 1974:95) 
Th^' into^rest ixt technical control and certainty also implies an interest 
in I-.vw-ricv. Throur.hout tiie Alberta program the efficient achievement of goals 
r^'ceLves emphasis. Teacher planning is directed towards making student "learning" 
^^fficient; as ! tils efflcJency increases, so does control and certainty ( Responding 
to Change , 1^7U:y, 13, 7a, ^iQ). 

Irtorfsts in man ant'l liis v:orld, ther^efore, evidenced within the program 

■ ir*'^ :-.u;'f,e;-;t i vo of t eclinica] control, certainty, and efficiency- These interests 
are orril-)<,'dded v; i f h i n th^ approache:-; suggested in the Alberta Social Studies program 
Tor I'-.-al iru* v/ith * h" ..''.id'avt rjnd the social v;orld. 
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Approachoi-: 

i:^ c.^in\ev^-'\ In v^-ciiii' U.-- ' 1:mi:"' .:i ! of '.-or) troi , rt'-iinry , ^iivi rf r.cv . 

T'i- hartd'-'O'-k d-vot^;n rnuc:; ^rv--^ lo T-o..-:nL- apprcp pi .-v- f:^; solving t:'•^• ] , : 

:<roi.- If ; in rp'^-, :io*l; t'.-- •idont: anri 'ccial world ar«r defined wixhin pT'cL .! ^ rr. 
frani'-vorl- td'-iJ: r il l.ov; :or -^olu' I.-::'! i'V ■--'•nri 1 su- . Wh^^n ci :-;tudent apT^ro-^^che:: ■:. : • 
;;'-;rM ! in r.->Ti::: cf [vr-L. 1^- ri;'^ v;;;; -!. ':-M(,n r^^n .^ppli^^--:, Ml: or i^?n t -v- ior' -^^v/ard 
: j-' v;or l.d 

. , . * T'rpi to::iL:v^d :.n i question ho is alv;ays ask^n^, "Whar's^ ' 
proLl'-i;!':" " And a i.-roL-lem ... is r.oinothi.ne that can be plainly stciied^ 
;^o-. iiold or, cind '-^Iv^'d. He look:.:; at {;he world as if he v/er-^ r-idy nr 
Cviclid'.'an geoinvylrr'y , roing from probltiTi to problem — either defiling 
witl: thor.;e that prer:-^nt.. t'liomselves or, often, lookin;^; for new one:..; ■':o 
'ipr.ly hi^o method to . . . For such a rriontality the problem corresponds 
lO a ;n:.roup of ahntract ions from concrete objects and occasions. The 
prosaic man pickf:; out tliese .!^act:: and thinks he has the entity Itself; 

(Morgan, 1970:90) 

A r-c?in-ical approach is essentially that of control. The relationship 
of ::•:;•■> jeer. t.o ob'jocr is on-.' or Coininat :i on . in atteiTipts to master and to improve 
tdi^; v;orld, one controls p-^oplc an^l objects in accordance with his ob"h- "-rives at hand. 
Pre-defined reality structures, particularly in the form of rno^liod, are tr-ansmitted 
by tdie p>-->;^ran! ro control feach':,:r planninp and reality views, by teacliers to control 
student experience, and consequentlv by students to control the social world. At 
each level .i sranc^ of rp.)m i n. 1 1 i.on is !::ncourared in the interests of control, certain- 
ty, and efficiency. 

In the prorvvnii i.iiei*e .: s a tenri'^ncy to viov/ socia i change as that v/hicri 
cau.--'.": ■.^•cold.ems rattier than as t'ns> on-^r/jing pivaxis of men wtio construct: their social 
world over tir:;'.- ( F^-.^jjond In R {'o Chang^^ , Vn^:?). "Respond inr -o change" is considered 
v/i thin t:h-^ Alberta pror.rain :o b^i an applic<rtion of t:he techniques and empirical- 
analvtic knowrlerige of social science in order that students may: 
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. . . 'ici'- v/Lt. h .1 vJ^'Xld oi anctiT'ta.i nty nov/ and perhaps of certain- 
•y '.• ":. • ^;or i:: , ^ oa^ji lor:: develop a coTicoi^n in 

: ■ ; . ■ : n i : : J 'j " i ^ : ) : i u r • - o v i ♦ : n t e d , u s i n r t h e v/ i. s doin of the social s c i en cc: 
'. . :.• m!"!:: :;oui:j ifi trying?, l.o come to gi'ips vuih (:he::e 

( pondlnr, 0:)angr' , V)7^\ :'35 ) 

-ii ■ ■■ lc ..;e-^k ce7 • {-a i f ! ::y and sraL)ili(:y v/jtn.iri the 



■ ; ■ ••r-, \:i'\-> r jii;- : < ]\:_l open nvniirw ( Respond .1 r i ^;, lo 

: .• ' ^ u'- r.^ :. [i i ; and choi<''es ( i\es ponding Lo Ciianve, i"?7^4 : 

■ •■ ' >.;d' '. ..■'vr^.r.:;3 ! j Om].! : v-. onstrucxin^^ ( Respoiiding to C:';c;nge, I""-'/'; : 

"'.a^- ■i.ia J * V/ ^ .. ;iiake vii.i^: v/orld a more d*;-:: i-X-ai^i-;.' j-l..:'.^r 

'• ■' <":•■... •• • - :M^:o, :;ri^^ pr'ogram state:; tiia:: 

•■ !. • i T'oda.'*-; c; > i::ena v/iio demonstrate pGrc:G:;al. social, 

: [ '.v. va^irr, tiifV •constantly examine individual a::; wei!: 

r: :r :a' i:.r ca a. '-i 'ia*-a- , ■ e-i.. hera are to "cooperate v;ith the home, the 

.md aah.-r ' ■.-■'ia] a^<a..^I^s in hotlping students find how to live and v/hat to 
■ y ■* i". . aa'r:/ ■. '■!..:.;;/;:•■, :.''Vm-^), .-ir'c t,o help students 'h'^econc^ile o''d and 
aa val:.:- " ' : adiaa^ 'o "liange, 1-7U:0U), are to design experiencea 'hat 

■ -.- : . r : ia v .if^a : ' '.;mp':-red v;ith a world view (Respo ndinp, to Change , 
1), ai'.- • • 1 i no valu^' iaaues in terms of "physical and psychological well- 

< ■ a M id i : rr;,iT,,>. ^ r'"7U:a8), and are reminded in the program that in 
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'n i ^ - ^ : o a .1 -1 : k : 1 : 1 ■ ■ o a c c oun t prevailing c ommu nity aiatitudes in the selec- 
■'.ioa. '.d ^a ;0n:.>. If a teacher perceives a need, he may want to investi- 
■r.-i:'-' : a a " air: : r^M.t^m, hut should use discretion in the choice of mater- 
ki h;a, .aai ia ■ h-- devejopynont of content- He should not upset the com- 

nanii y nv.'- i i-aaMy. 

( Responding to Change , 197U:U6) 
V.'i-ahin fh-aa aoruaa -i I rit:a, Iht' r'tudent is t.o examine the meaning of human dignity, 
freedom, aayaa lit y, juatii'. em[)athy, and loyalty ( Responding to Change , 1974:6). In 
other words, he is to interpret justice in terms of the present political and social 
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status-quo oi^ his coniniun.L ty . IL appears fh-it. .social criticism, conflict, and 
dissent arfi encouraged only minimally within iho prop.ram. 

On«"-i can rvadi]y ;:-upuor'r t.iic* t^r-o^r-iMtn^; r»ecov*nit:ion ■^i^a^; man is central 
.ill ooclal Studie:^. It is rnad- explicit in ihe proc^ram's initial theme: "What 
i.^ Man?" ( - ^j v^ndin^^ to Chan^^c , 107U:/1). Howcvor, the range ox possible answers 
i.s p.-strict^Ki l-y tho program's Interests and approaches directed towards tlic stu- 
dent and the social world. Tlie program tends to standarize man by its various 
taxonomi^':: and ot.her ::chemes that aljstract and objectify man. 

C\ich a viev; of man tends to disregard him as a conscious being who in- 
tentionally relates to his world in a multitude of ways, who constructs social 
realities in an ongoing praxis, and who intersub jectively ' imposes meaning upon 
his world. The value issues suggested in the program are loaded with human mean- 

i^.;: indeed, thev are issues because of different human intentionalit ies . But 

when students are to examine these issues in terms of "the interaction process" and 
its concepts ( Responding to Change , 197U:7-8), through key questions, concepts and 
problems ( Responding to Change , 197H: 21-45), and by means of diverse techniques 
that dir.pegard in general human consciousness, problems are apt to be defined and 
solved abstractly within a framework of control, certainty, and efficiency. Simi- 
larly, teacher.: are to understand srndents primarily not so much in terms of the 
creativity, uniqueness, relevancy structures, and histories that characterize them, 
but in terms of assessed needs, demonstrable behavior, and various taxonomies. Re- 
ferring to the nature of the learner, the pr'igram views the student by means of 
cognitive, affective, and skill categories, objectives and methods. Human experi- 
ence is thus tra^^^nented , allowing the possibility of technique to be directed 
towards manipulating each of these parts in terms of efficiency. 
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(>no needs to coni-^u.lGr fiiat by reducing inten tionallty to behavior, to 
^ .ixonoiiil. and to noedr: , rhere is a danger of viev/ing' man and his relationship 

' u'..- v/r-.>.'.ld a..: f ('oitii L':..i 1 [)r'oh Lr^n-i-iolving that can be executed withouT too 
rnrici: co::c*.'rn for riurian nv^anlrig and v;irri<Jut a que::^t loninj; of the appropriateness 

r t i"i * J.. I *. • f] ' • 'P(."; C d IJX' e . 

:-!:>-^h»'r, r'royv:iu\ r»^.cof,rvi.zer,; tlie importance of allowing such student 

•■■ .-n'..::. :^^ r-ii:: peri:;o;>al rneaniru; and understanding of humannesr:: 

'!- 'f ' fil i.ion , value:.; are personal things — and their development is 
a ^f.paonai and lifelong pi'ocess. Process is emphasized, for in a 
r-apldly chanf/Lng world each person develops habits of examining his 
:-ijr";^' , a::.!' i rat Lons and attitudes if he is to find the most intelli- 
yi-nl. p^' 1 a r ionsh ir.' between liis life and the surrounding world. It has 
b-M-n ..'.j'ld thai tlie primary goal of education is to create and maintain 

hunian-' ::oc iety. The nev; curriculum allov/s students to explore ways 
and means of enb.ac.cing the humanness of humanity. 

' r Responding to Change , 1974:64) 

:!Ow«:v. r , wiiar is \aninuely liuman is standardized and reduced to the level of physical 

r/nenoni-na by r;.r-ven cr'i'eria in the interests of control, certainty, and efficiency: 

To be s i>i;nif i cant the value issue must meet Raths ^ seven criteria of 
whcir is v;orr. clarifying . . . and also have a sense of immediacy and 
po i gnancy - 

( Responding to Change , 1974:65) 
^-r^v^^^•d, values become natural phenomena (Lewis, 1965:7U). Further, students are 
cond L •; i oned to judgci value in terms of a scheme. Values are to be understood with- 
in ■^b''^ same opis teinolo.f^ Leal framev/ork as are objects of the world. V/hat becomes 
Lmportant Is technique : 

The procerus by v/lhi.ch a student arrives at his values is more important 
than the value position he obtains . . . The primary purpose of the 
process is to prepare students for confronting public . issues rationally 
ratlior tlian to demonstrate the validity of any particular point of viev;. 

( Responding to Change , 1974:64). 
Tlie valuing process has become content ( Responding to Change , 1974:64) 
arhl bv for'.ur.:.; Lng [.r Lrnaril'/ on procor.ses rather than on values, the question of 
norr.s tends to be bypassed. In other words, the perspective of the new program 
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on man is not rendered probl^^inj I::lc vilwn the acHonr; of ly^.icliers an^i students re- 
niain ^ ! :rii on-': ( fiaborrna.: , l^^t^^^^O. 

Whrii. ![:.iv T'csuir: bv ri-bi :vbJnco is the poorjib^^ deenipha.^ is cf h-rrian 
qvialitio.; and ct-'.iractfu^i st Lc:: of fho? human condition c:ur-h a,^ awe, myi:T'-rry, cr.n- 
fbict, aiiiijicui t:v , \inr!-^rta i r:ty , meaning, pur:.o3(-', and personal biography. CA:pIc, 

brpSPECTIVL tb MAb: SCHEMbS OF FEFbRENCb 

Social roai:t , vs. ordered and interpreted in the program by variou^^. 
schemes that place b.J.ngs in reference to one another. For the student the pro- 
gram svipplies major concepts and key questions through which he is to irtake sen.se 
out of rh.. :jocial world ( Responding to Chang e, 197^4:21-^+5); similarly, for the 
teaciier, the program provides explicit: schemes fr;r interpreting the sr.^dent and 
his acts- I-^ : • in these scher::.;:. that the int^:!rests, approaches, and presupposi- 
tions discusser in the previous section ai-e operationalized within the progx^am. 

Three riiff-rent ^ypes of oi^dering and interpret iv-.. schemes ( interest- 
at-hand, stocks-of-knowiedge , and logics-in-use) are directed towards ':he student 
within tlie program. 

I nt e re s t s -at- iia nd 

lntere.;ts-at-band refer to the .immediate goals and plans outlined in the 
program as behavioral objectives ( Responding to Change , 1974:15-20, 51-54), Stu- 
dents are to dem^-ns era te clear-cut and hierarchical behaviors: seven steps of a 
"valuing r'roc>:ss", five steps tor "internal! ::ing a value complex", six steps- for 
"the solving of some intellectual task", and six steps for '^dealing with social 
problems" ( Responding" to Change , 1974: 5-11). These behavioral objectives are e:- 
amples of manipulative technique designed to serve the interests of control, cer- 
tainty, and efficiency. 
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' ■ ,■ : I' '<.:<:■{. i.Vk.:: Cifi^.y •>nLy d genei-a.'i hidl -a- 
• rr'l •■'ivnpvnt of iPciiTiin^'; oi^porMinit leir: i;: ' 

' * . ; , . . 'uii' 'i inn*::.', ef i-.a: ning opportun i r i > 

•■ . l\ ^ : -^'-^^'h'-r* n;-! clrt.;s. All learnin:' or- 

: .; : cc:;/ ; . : *■ :i ^ v; .i ■ [i ih-..^ ob j t r i voo ourlinorl .^Lov-;;, 

-. ■ ' :.. !(••'••.*:•• ' y from rh.-; sr^^uctiured L:cop«j 

. • , V :■:[• '■. .1 \ rohl(:U] of curr'^jfit ;.nLe'r'(.::i . 

( .■:po::.-: inr to Chaiiro , l'J7U:8) 
,i ■ o:, : '..i ' ^ j :^:;*' ;cr;i^':ve:nont:* ^iV'. to i>e evalua: O;! in 

•:.:•.:! >j[ ]'r.^--vK: < : ' ' p On c ] Li'^^ ChQn pe. l':^7U: IB-l^'^ ')2-^v). 

; • ::'.v:l • ■ ;;^"*'" :--r*^? ; trcixonorni , li:3ty , models, ciiart3 , 

. II f^'-Mv] : rii'.: pro^rnni: T:.oy provide not only jxjintc of 

' i-';!'?-^^.- "'•-iv >o cla::oifLed .'ind interpreted but al:^o rulos 

:.nr, v ,: uat i.nr , :r:-! ;:'!ann.ing for o;tiidents. Those --^andar i.zed -ivtockr^- 

r>:"ri:'"; t!;rou,r,h v/hich educational reality : r.re- 

jLi, an^i wbor\ applied by teachers to stucionis, also 

'^i.^.-roor;:: . \n nr d';ncnr; rrated his valnin>^, knovrledy^e, and skxll:^ behavior, 

- • ru-;. -)! r:.r/ :.:..- '^d wi.tdiia vari'.;.:jn Gchemes of reference, a^nsessed in reference 

; ar^" L^. • li ar I^rvel or staf.e of competence, and have appropi'iate technique 

' : c {iJri. 'f.^r.'.-ir tv of, outcome is dependent upon the degree of eificiency 

•nd of oo:j:r'Ol aCrox-'l^d bv rlie various o tocks-of-knowledge : 

r.r i orj-f at Ion seems to lead to a basic interest in gaining cer- 
i.-ji:;^-; iri ■ n :-ervi'-t I on ainon^' human beings and attempting to control 

(.in lij-: s{-ron^= o.an:-e of the term) the environment to guarantee rhis 
.••.'■T t.ai ^ V . Th-/ ''■n ■ : re c:>r ientat ion seeks to eliminate the ambiguity 
Mir] 1:::. i:ri .! 'n'-v ^ha^- mai-f^s human action a personal statement, thus also 
^- \ [.['/' -Iv d.o^»:r:;ona] ; :oi ng human interaction. 

(Apple, in7U:?2) 
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Logic-in-use 

Logic- in-use rof.-ri:: prlrric-iri l.y to fho;:.o principle::; WJed ♦'o direct; proce- 
dure-' in ordering and intnrpreting t-he world. Within the Alberta program the on- 
going logic provided to teachers and students for guiding thv.ir r^.ality-constructing 
is that of clear-cut boundaries, classifications, p^-^ocess-pi^oduct concerns, depen- 
dency upon one, and analysis. This may illustr'ate, as Apple suggests, 

., that in general educators liave appropriated the recon.:trucTed logic 
of science rather than the logic-in-use of scientific investiga!::on. 
Their view of scientific activity as the expert and efficient means to 
guarantee certainty in results has been fundamentally inaccurate. It 
represents a picture drawn from tech::ologicr.l models of thought. 

( Responding to Change , 1974:15) 
Throughout the program clear-cut boundaries are emphasii^ed. Concern is 
shown for "a clear, consistent and defensible system of values" (Responding to 
Change, 197U:5), little overlap and repetition of subject and resouce material 
(Responding to Change , 1974:11, 46), selection of content that illustrates concepts 
"in concrete, simple, and specific forms" ( Responding to Change, 1974:21), hierarch- 
ies of skills and objectives ( Responding to Change , 1974:5-6, 74, 89), behavioral 
objectives stated clearly and precisely (Responding to Change, 1974:15, 48, 51, 54), 
"careful structuring of zle order or sequence of learning experience" ( Responding 
to Change , 1974:3, 8-9, 13, 15, 52-53, 75), structuring of knowledge -- facts, con- 
cepts, and generalizations ( Responding to Change , 1974:2, 8, 13-14, 90-95), a variety 
of discrete procedural steps, and many other instances of clear definition. The 
program in effect asks teachers and students to experience and understand reality 
in terms of clear-cut boundaries. There appears to be a possibility that reality 
is reduced to statements of facts, concepts, generalizations, processes, and organi- 
zational sequences within the program. There is also a possibility, therefore, that 
reality is reduced to a standardized category, a predefined explanation, and a pre- 
dictable case. 
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vniat could be seriout::. is the possibility that students and teachers 

lop'. ndcii^- upon oru.^ perspective for apprehending reality. In 

onhor word::, the iyroyj\m could bocorrie encapsulated within its own perspective. 

!or ovample, in t:a t i n;;^, i hat r.n:udGnt3 should be learning how to value and inquire, 

t\i-.' pi ogr.ini pr''::^inr:.- one clear-cut view of inquiry and of valuing: 

It: ii'.uJt bo einplia?.:L7,ed that since there is no truly universal set of 
values, and since present values are undergoing change, the only val i 1 
pj' oaucLive acLivity for teachers is the teaching of the value- 
clnrLf 5 cation skills. 

( Responding to Change , 1974: 6U; emphases added) 
Ar. -.uch, th<; vrn;\vam'^:. ordering and interpreting of reality has become absolute; 
•-.tr' upon "tip- problem-solving scientific method" and "the process of valuing" 
orr-nhasi-'^^s one way of apprehending reality ( Responding to Change , 1974:6U,89). 
-M-h monopoiarizat-ion, ar-ues Maruyama , "c^- the individual to formulate a clear, 

co:K:r^-it and iv/stemat ically simplified inu;. the universe" (Maruyama, 1966 :13U). 

Accommodation for alternative peispecti ves or -man seei^s to be called for in the 
program . 

Or t:he va-.-ious logics that characterize the Alberts, program, analysis 
and clarification are prim.-.rv. The languaRe of value clarification suggests a 
"rrt-dical model" in which stadent needs are to he diagnosed, assessed, and proper 
remedies applied. Mechanical metaphors of systems analysis and manacrement imply a 
fact.ory input-output model c schoolin^^^" ; .simildr:^ y , the ]anguag;.^ plamiing 
characterizes student a:jts Ln teriu.-- of tenninal behaviors, various .rocess cor^erns , 
and efficiency. Lists of p.w:.ded concepts encourage students to si.proach the human 
world in terms, of needs, problv-ns, causes and effects, and so on, rai'her than in 
t:-rms of human intents, meanings, acts, and vi-vpoinrs (Resp onding to Change , 1974' 
7-.:j ]3-iJi^ 03-95). Tfiis anal'M i sal control of fello^^en makes Social Studies, 

in the words"'-c)f lewis, 1 iko a dissectin , room in which "we cut up dead men" (1965:61). 
Broad typif icat ions applied in the program to groups of people replace uniqueness 
and hft-r.ro;M-inni ^'v with a sense of anonymity in which humans are dealt with 
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■..•ucli lyj; * f * '. -r*" i'l^ii^-" •'i'" r*" : -rTci t/; ..i:- "r'r^>^ '.,.1:.:. .:;ti\,L:. 

coil L*-- i'l rc.rmuia'. iriv, /ti . . tTric : Lou; ; r*.- f'^^red to ^-y-: "in-i I vrj ; \ 

(F'-^^^-nnpr] I r;.T -ro Cl-kinp.e , ] n'l : ri-I'O . Th 13 ana.Lvfic coTitrol r .imp] leaf: lor-:: l or 
..;,p -.w • ^- niKi' .•:indirir of in'm; liav'n;^ inade man an object of technical control 
by our Liiijnia,'--: -tnd i:.o t- v-:.,>rs , r.ho obicn r.-ridr; to bo "c: tripped of it:^ qualitative 
i.rO|^or*-i.e5; and roduc-d to ni-rv- M^jarrti'v" f Lovj i r; , 1965:82). 

rrKSprt'TiVc on ma'I: comtiixt 

There is a oontoxt within the Alborta prograin that maintains a particular 
uoint-of-vlow on man. Thin context includes reality coordinates for defining man 
and for prescribing^ studcni; expnriencc. 

Fiealitv Coordinators 

Of the multiple rr-al.'ties within wiiich Social Gt . os programs are de- 
veloped, tlie AI::)orta pn;c.;rain' s context Is basically that of technology. Reality 
definitions within the pro,p,ram have been influenced by three boundary beliefs de- 
signed \o orion ■ teachers to r;oci-ii r^:tudies and to guide their acts of reality- 
constructing v/i th Students: 

Thro- r.ict.ors hav- an impact on idie instructional program wherever the 
education of voutfi has be^n insti t.;L-ionalized in some type of formal 
schools. Thp:se factors include: the nature of society , the nature of 
the learner , and tlie natur e of the re lated d i sciplines . The change in 
society, the expansion of ' • ocial science-: , and increaser^ knowledge 
a].)Out tiie learner [lave inf.u •'^d our priorities and emphasis in the 
instructional program to be orfered. It is in thf^. unity of these thrue 
— the child, t!i-"soeiety, and organized knov/ledge that future excel- 
lence in th^ schools will be found. 

( Responding to Change, 1074:2; emphasis added) 

This vi^w of ''the child, the society, ind organized knowledge" is unified 

by technologically orientated interests, approaches, and presuppositions. The 

"nature" of tlie society and the learner are defined in a framework that extends 
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i '^'il r:r;:;rri,.l r.-.-- r bo+li; :,: i.:ni Ira ! V , "nnt-uro" of knowledp.e is fl^.-fiTu/d in 

.... . • •-.i) L i L r*; f'-.-r a[. : > ].i r m I ion to both :.:o<:io1:y and liio 

1 . >j-:vr. .1. ..[.{'■-: : ■ hj;..; vr-'K;f od /md inipf'j.-:d upon studr:ntG , v/ifhln the 



i • ) -..ocirii :< -ilit:v i'-- cK^fiivi'd witdiin a problems framev/oTk: 

;;otjl.:>ty is conr InU'.illy ^ .\iCj\\p/in^^.. I'uturi.v.tL-; tell us that t:hc 
..r-c^i-abiv: of ioimOIT-ov; ' uorld will inclvidci the following: 

T*M:::;rioIo^^^^ical .innovaUon v/iJ 1 continue to develop at an acicr-lerat- 
Ir,/?. rate, l^ringinj- v;it:: ii cliance; population trends will contiiiue 
ro ::ooin, reou.lrint^ iu inten;:.if i'-*d problems of urban living; the 
,Tior;:i hir.hly devc,- loped ctconomies v;ill move beyond the industrial 
■ raLu « V'/ th'.' pof:;t-indiu:rrial lev.-J (emphasis on services rather than 
Drim/irv iiidustrv), ro'riLrinr ^.i corrrlnuing education for the periodic 
■r-M'ai nin-. i>?r' c^xr^^cv : tk! leisure; and governmental institutions 
v;! !]. r. ^timie to ey'vmd their functions. ns society changes, so will 
it:: pT' 'i,l(-r:i.; ojian^-/:. Tiie cniierging society presents alternatives from 
v;hlcii choices can be made. Decisions will have to be made regarding 
<.:cnflicts a::iong nations; the increasing gap between the affluent and 
pocn; th-:- eff<?ctive participation in the decision-making process; 
of iiuman ri;^;hts; and the enhancement of the human 

conditi on . 

( Responding to Change ^ 197U:2) 
[i.-- r>ro,p;ram's rocluiol o^ical stance vis a vis human situations co-mels 
:t.i:..i- n; ru ieflrio Uie ;.oelal world in tei^ns of clear-cut problems or 6 t^ uOc- 
nrovidod rtjchniquer; u: seek possible solutions ( Responding to ^ ^ar;— ■ 3^:: -/I'^^r^). 
ihi:i [•robL.,:m~:.->olving activity orientates svuf]- - the world in tc^r: 'S of pre- 
defined Key qi- ..-.tions and concepts and by reans orr :r methods and skills. 

Vor ev.iiM-n.t-' , in. framing a val : i..:--.ue on :.randard of living, i.e., "To 
wi; :t --xron* ::i-ould :nan u^:e injnian and natural resources to improve his standard of 
livinJ-iT", p.-o--irar:t de velopers ^ jve s^'ressed a technological approach to the "problem". 
Wh.al ni^.ht be considrred i:. the inclusionXof approach- e;-. tl-at permit questioning of 
nr<.^sn-'i:'osi'.ion:: and values imderlying the issue or th-:' v-:.ning of standard of living 
7 0 va7'iour.^ crroupr. ( Re.:pond i 1:o Change , 197U:28). In tne program, in seeking 
"poojib [(,• Isolations to the probl(!in", students ai guided by questions concerned with 
<^fficienry, improvement, consumption, and management. Concepts provided channel 
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stucV.^nls toward treat inK Lrtaiidard of living, .t; .i problem to be solved primarily 
l,y .,..r I j ...at Loll <.r rroper t-.-hn i 'Ju- , .].• finition:;, ■ind conceptual analysi;^. Thi.-: 
approach n:ay b*.- overly re-.tr-iei ) and may o^'.euro rju.-.rt Lena xv^lated to differing 
interpretaii<.n- of the nroia-rn, uoliil.CciL ideolo>'iOo In which i n.viuallt ie:; are 
lori tii:ii:>-'d by various rroup:., uid { al;eii- for-^^ran !;r^d a:-i;^:umpti oru: related to the 
worth or coiit i iniv;'l ,r;rowih and i n!ja'*'ov«-ari< mi i. . 

(?) !.;,M:ond, knowledge ia defined within a single epiotemologi'-al framework: 

T[i^- ::ocial sciences are changing rapidly as the "ixnowiedge revolution" 
i<:i-*'\or:itrr,. The accelei-'at ion of social science research has Increased 
the quality of avallcil^le data (specific information, organisational 
structure:: ..iru] rn^a-heds of inquiry) from which choices must be made. 

(R esponding, to Change , 19 7U:2) 
Consequently, teacher planning is to be within defined knowledge boundaries: 

As the social sciences are transformed, their emerging scope and empha- 
sis must be reflected in the social studies on a continuing or evolving 
basis. 

nu- program should be organized around concepts and generalizations 
from all the social sciences, and the traaitional dominance of chrono- 
logical history should be ended. 

( Responding tc Change , 1974:3) 

Social sciences are deemed necessary for providing technically applicable knowledge 
In th.'- forn of "specific information, organizational structur'. ^ - nd methods of in- 

:iry" for defining and solving social problems (Habermas, 197^:354, 361). Because 
this epi-'-.temological orientation towards social problems is to be "scientific" 
rather than hermeneut ical or political, control. of problems and certainty of out- 
comes is assured on the basis of research methodology and quantity of info.-iation 
provided by the empirical-analytic sciences. Therefore, the framework of concepts, 
key questions, and methods provided as a perceptual screen for approaching the world 
places students .ind teachers in a relation of control vis a vis the prescribed 
issues. In other words, knowledge is viewed as that v^hich has technical a]>plicability 
through its a-r>lication to social problem-solving. V/hat needs to be considered are 
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yt/her modes of Knowing related to how individuals and ^:.roupc givn meaning to 

, ...J . I f u.i* i-^:'ri.: , liow V'.ey civfine I'uolx^ rea.l.iry and aclr^, and hovj they in- 
^'.irpr-^ .-o^i.i] i.t'oh N.Mn:; add [;OLi:ub]*^ :;o]utions. 

CO Tiiird, .-udent r-ali::y i:: d^-fin'.-d v;it:hin coordinates of psychological 
.{■■ '-.ir'n in- ' h-'.'-ry : 

• ^Mid-nl 'l; r-adiii for loarnine \^■^ nov; f-:eon t:o be c:losoly related 
•r. ihr. :n<'''vldual : ackpround of experience, as v/cll as be.inp. influ- 
. :.v "hi- mar ..uvi i: ional .>tage. Instead of waiting for the^learncr' 

-^.hi.ov: r'-adines^^ of liis own, the school may possibly rissist i 
r:)l.rarolv providing .-experiences to develop a background for under- 
• -ridinr toidc;: or ;::roh;lems tliat are introdaced. 

::,r:lv\'.y^A. di^r^n^eucos in learning should be recognized by educators. 
;.V .r'or-'--'^u:' -'roupin-^ is suspected of generat ing self-fulfilling pro- 

. ^allure for stU'.i-nts lat)elled as "slow", and creates expoc- 

•:i:i.on:. i hat- inhibit effective developnien t of the potesrial stn^->nt- 

•-.-.P--^ tr, ^'::;andara" groups. Some students gain insight ly 
rhrou-n :r,'-p-ndent- study, while others seem to make progress more 
^:.r.:/i:r vrM.^p n^.^w lidv.. iiiucf. iTvtcraction with others. Some prorit crom 
raVh-r^hn^-hjv srructured learning situations; others do well when per- 
cr cv^^n resuir- d, to develop much of the structure for them- 

'.o-rnlnr v; ' ■ d. ar; organized structure is efficient. Specific tact^^ 
"^■^-'■'c^i' ^'r.'^^- •.-■fal when their rel rionship to concepts and generaliza- 
^y]^.-'^ ' Conclu-ion: and generalisations develoned ^ from 

rV'-' -rn^^''",-,-! ]r\ an organised conl:exl- are retained longer and, if for- 
^;ucter;, are mor- easily recons t:ructed. Transfer of learning is likely 
T" be enhancec. 

(Res^ nding to Change , 197^:2) 
ir-.r. "'h'-^ nat^.re of tiie l-arn'^-r" within the language framev;ork of "needs", 
":..i.,vior", -readinuss for learning**, ''stages", "individual differences", "efficiency" 
rransf^-r of l.-arr: i ng" lu v- .p. of student ability", and so on, the program both ob- 
:f^:-s .:rudenrs in ord-r that they may oe acted upon in various ways arid trans- 

..^bor's I -rTa:.) "r^^H: a "Thoa' to an "It" ( Responding t o Change , 1974: 
■■ ) , 'uder:t5. ar- pr()re:':;ed by a variety of techniques, sequences, and organiza- 
rional ::;:r-uc:tur-s, presumably gleaned from certain socJ.-! sciences. Flis cbiectifi- 

rnr^let.ed i^y ing processea through behavior.:! objectives and standard- 
: . V..U. :w:r.; tav.o.nomi-s. ; 1 though there is suppori for student involvement in 
nrorram deve Inpr-iosi . -n.e language of planning is that of control: 
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;, I aril: : .'!' <: ''riii o: : 'ii'ly i'^r^ wi-^; '-i i> a- 1; i.i.;u 1. 1 • ■ '.'.l-.i::. >! 

:v,.i'd'.- 'i;' :*.r'::-^ d' ci ' : n;.: ^-r. f.d> v-r: vo:j . 



MdV. 



rind v ; r./f]. "••!■: n v i ( •v/;.^:, i 



ir-oijrv. w:)!ch ^'rh':> of tli^- Jo-irr:-^" 'r: ^Alujl.^id 

[. of i}o:,.ifl'-: t-fvc]ir)ic>3l conrrol** (f••:l^^■rr^a , l^^T?: 
30"^ ). VHr:- -ni^di' :>e c-:--:;:'.; I^^-r-vd ir^ an -^x-*-*^;n:;ion of the frainev/ork to -ic^^omi^ioda !:c 
:r'h*'-v n: -v-il it ; < : .:;in-'h o:: t^.iricf * ri;]; ar.:"- 'Jirrr ^?,u:do studontn and thci^c ^k^i^ that 
Ik"-!::' ■;; t-ud'Ti-t- ■ mdorr; !:and ttioir r':'l'^v'-;r;oI'-'^; and perspectives. 



i MFd.T'' TlOiiS 



:>;ct La-;^*:^, of refer<:mcrj^ and cont^vi" -reviden:: within the 

Alberta pro::r^am i-a;^pest an orl^vnta ion in vdiich man tends to bo vi.ewcd as an object 
nroce::>::;ed by f.v:- -.ni-^iuo in t h:, iiircre.-t-- of control, certainty, and efficiency. Ac 
an instrument for reality r\nfln\ny: within " iie classrooms, the Alberta [•)rop;raiTi will 
tend to serv- i.nreres^:; eonstit-Mted it. Tiiis perspective, Idieref ore , . has 

cert a i n im p 1 i ca t i. o ns . 

Man's afalitv to treat himself as lie w'll means that some Tr»e:i have the 
pown^ ''tie mai-e otfier m^-^n what th.-\ i'lease'* (Lewis, 1065:72). That programs are an 
applica! ion of pow-^r ro d-fino r^-v^lity for teachers and for students is oftoii reco^- 
nisedi, buL wliai. is n-;yLec l^.-'I are quest ion;-> iiitplied L-y such control: Control by 
whom? Control fox^ what, purpose? Control within what normative boundary conditions? 
Control based upon what ima^^e of man? Because these guide our actions, what needs 
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.V. m; diid Uiu !-,•[ >1 p >:':.; v/o adopt,. W:i,il: might 

r: .": :;. wl' ' l;^;r't. i :':oc' ■>Lud;.(j:.. pre}' r^'iui . 

: „ :--r;i i Jiar ''t;:- inos I f undr^riuM i i:al pr^ol,. ] o:i^- ■ 

, n-,: . '-Ti-i:.:- ; .-fiiirilcal" (1073:^12). If such i:, t ii'- 

- ..'.'i:.:' .] .. .,i:ri i.'-'i'. I ■/•::.. ii-; rvjcniv -1 foi^ approachir^^^ i:i.-:,r: and 

/-'/. ' : ' ! jiu: r hcr an intevc^ i hi traknical CK^tiii-'i^ 'n' 

'1 ^V'.7r:. j':/' r f--.J:i '-yir rh.: f^<-^r, and '.nf entioyi^ of felh-)i^v:r^n 

.; ... ,..-;■;,:,;»>,■ riu'-r^ • jXxjran,'} — whethci'' :.het'< 

■ ■/.;.'.■/..(;/.■•:;•. m/ 7:;w*^:; fy^vrib^ijovk in Social ^ 

IT. :iv..w av,: i .: al -U;' i or dovelopiiig programs and for Int erpi ^- r in;: 
( :-;c:r.-ar., 1''70: ilabor::^):: , 1971; Hanon, 197U). Rather ti^an a 

.IP., ' ,;*.)cla.l otudioo run-dG , In the words oi Morgan, to 
^ v-r- :i.)al- , -ord-and-r * h-embracing, living unity of differ'^nt 
rlio world aiid or th.? many facets of the human being" (lQ70:xv). 
o^-rar; l \ haiir-j up^:>n an linace of what the person is. In view of this 
o.-roir: iv ve lo:)iTr?nt , any future revision of the Alberta Social Studies 
Li :\orioua con:..a d.^rarion to extending itself to allow alterna- 

7- . Mir.on.^. which thio existing perspective will be one. Such a revi- 
[.-N .! h- a rulfiininr-nt of ])luralism which, in essence, the existing 
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The r^^t'Ort v;a;- wivi.-^ Iv-n is-ti^l^ra i^ownoy. 



»-^:st.i.onnairo rjala were conducted by 
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Al'l'iillDI.X C 

M^;M [,.:iii,,! !■;; .;iiKV!:Y i>V TliACIIKKS, :;TUr;nn'S AND i^AKflNT:; 

, p -.i ionn.i M>. sut'v.'V wn:"^ l>ui oth: of tlu^ Tour major rosearcli acti- 
vit-... i-.-'lM-i--: III tin:; ].ro)rM:t . In ivnoTMl, the obiocif in luung 

l:.. ,11" t I.-,nnniro fr-hn I qiio w i:; >:*v.- scope and ]jroadt:h to the project, 
l^■.v:■ lifMl ly, Hi^^ purpose- r.T th*- ^uuvpy worn: first, to lonrn the 

.jM -tud-'S 'i'lcl ^; :Mi'->ii:^ 'd f-at-lpT-^, -Indent"; and paront-; with resnect to a 

y-M- of Tv^u':::; and rw'cond, » obtain c:ertain kinds of descrVirt:ivn informa- 
fion ab. tiu.> operation of" tdie Social Studies program, 

MPTIiOD:- r:.:') RhPORTTMG TiXHNTQUTlS 

p,, tailed de:;cr*: t Ion: of the teehniquos of sampling, instrumentation, 
di:U:ribut Ion and coblecLlon, arul ana:iy:;":; am provided in Addendum 111 to this 
appcindix . 

Total numbers; of rei;i)ondents were: 737 teachers, 525 students, and 
300 paro^-nts. 

Tn our analyi^or. we proceeded as follows: first, simple frequency dis- 
tributions were run of the responses to all questions; second, in cases where 
ther- appeared to be a good deal of variance, frequencies were cross-tab-lated 
ay.^,ainr;l: respondent-cliarac teristic data; and finally, chi-square tests of signi- 
fican :e were run on the differences. 

We shall report our findings question by question. In the case of open- 
ond.'d questions, the report will fake the form of a discussion of the most common 
responses. In all other cases, frequencies will be reported as percentages 



and (!if n?r»nu::o:- anoiu' tiio r>^--rn:u\-\<^:\ of :;u! !->'.r"ot.ips vnLl b.- rf?| -or 'ind dis- 
v/fi-ri they rivr- t, i; ; r i cally >i i r,nif 1 '::an t: hovonci tho .0^^ 



:Jh'-;^tfo}:i;: (L) What, iri ]ioiir vi.'U, arc. thr tuo fna;jor i-jrj- tigth:-^ of 
Uu :uh*ia! I'tudir:: ii*0';n'ari? ( :i) l-/rzat aye tru^ t^)o major v^-iahK^a^c^'y 
(:<) Whaf- r:i^;;iei' f: ioni: do ;'Ou havo for \'rrproviri ^i the pvonrrvn? 

The rri^i ■,■>} ?i ' ; : ;.-> ^ ' a.' * j o /■ /' O'On : 



■X, Tli--» i;ro=Ti::- ; ■ t r^orir r h: ^ rit.^;;t: fr-otju'-nnv c i fod by Vt:.j<"ht^rs v^r-rr: (I) 
the freedom and fh^.dLd I ',f:u it allou?;: f>r r tudrnf:- teacher planntruj; (PJ the 
intcx'-diaciid.i}far^f nature of i-he oontent which pertnitr^ it to he integrated int^ 
the content of otJwr iJid^Jcct areas; (Z) the emphaocs upon valuing , deainion- 
rriakirig and critical thinking; and (4) the hj el I- formulated ccope and sequence 
of the pi^ogroPL 

2. woaknnsr.er; c:.i tr^^d v;oro: (I) lack of appropriate resources; (2) 
too much emphasis on the affective domain and the valuing process which lead 
to methodological problems and a resulting nehulousness in the program; (3) 
lack of history and geographg — especially CcD'iadicn; (4) the loirealistic 
aspects of local teacher program development — iyi terms of time ojid resources, 
and (^) the lack of czppropriate textbooks and teacher guides. 

3. .Recoimnendcit:ionr: foi- improvf^innnt included: (I) more and better re- 
source mate rd a Is; (2) more Cayiadiayi materials; (3) more in-service activities 
(4) more timCj money j and consultation for program development — particularly 
in rural areas; and. (5) more carrq?rehensive and more structured program guides. 
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hi Section .1 J :J»/ (*onf'i'ontp.d y'cspondents with a number of asiscr- ; 
, ti(nii^^ ^^ou^fht tn'^ Ultctnt■'nt.^ cd.out the Social Studies^ and asked \ 
rhcrn rr) a^jrcc o." rZ/;.'r.7fy/v/f..' . Hcloiv^ the questions are stated verhatiui 
a^id t'r.sponr.f i> arc reported in percentages , 



. Ill .] \\(\<'\'\\ VA:\\'\\oc. [>ro)'rv:ini, omp[uii->iv:; :;liould be placed on: 
( : ) : ; n o v; .i r i p, w : • e t. I i ■• i [ > p • ri d to p o p .1 i-^ i r i 1: hi e p s L 



Undecided 5"] 
Ik.) response 5j 



!- 7 



P f. I V ' ri a i I } A t'O'e e 1 6 



'81 



Disaaree 



II 



Strongly Disagree I 



(!) Y. r 1 ov/ [ n J n ii r r e n l: ha p in\ \ n )\ in s or i o 1: i e s and c u 1 1' ur e s 

Undecided 2^- ^ 
No re s ponse l\ ^ 

Disaqree 



Agree 55 
Stronrflii Arn^ee 41 
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Strongly Disagree 0 



^1- 



: ) : o K .1 up, rc.'\ a t i on s h I p 5 be tw-i e n a c t :i. on s and cons e cj uen ce r 



Strcreahj Anrec 42 



Undecided 7~| 
/"i/o response I \ 



-90 



Disagree I 
Strongly Disagree I 



i (\) -I'-cirlin^ abcMit desired conditions for man and society 

•17 



Undecided ^^T ; 



No response ly 



/igrc^ 



4 7 



'Jtrongly Agree P// 



-74 



Disagree 8 \ g 

Strongly D-isagree l\ 



r^ ) Makincr. docirvion:.: about couj"'ses^ of action people should take 

'20 



Undecided ZZ^j , 



No response 3 j 



Agree 4''^ 
Stronr/'lu Anree 



-06 



Disagree 12 
Strongly Disagree 2 



-14 
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')2. 



Thr- Alh^^rta Siociol Studies ]:)ro;;;rani should provxdn n r;ot of r,or:h-ty ^ value?--- 
that must be taught. 

Undecided 16" 
Ho respoyise 4 



-20 



-27 



Strongly disagree 



[Ti.-'Ugh riii::. question ;7,eneratt'?d dif f^.'rences among reyporidonts , thcr:o diff-:,r~ 
."ri^:«'5: ar*-^ ri irtr^ibuta] )1'? to tlie various interpretations placed on the eiiestion. 
Thin v/(: I' le-aned fi^oin wr'i t.te*n crjinnu^n trs , ] 



In lru.:a 1. program ciev^} Ic' rnent , the Deuartnent of Education curr i '■.ii.ni 
•.;hould he \y.\e.(\ as the Ija:;. i.r: of program d^^-velopinent . 

Undeci ded ^'^1 ^ 5 
flo response 3 J 



Ag)*eo r)A 
S t ro>ig lij ag 1 'ee 8 



^fW Difiagree _ ^17 

Strongly disagree 7j 



Translating th.e provincial curriculum into units of study should be the re- 
r.pons ibili ty of teachers at the local level. 

Undecided 13 
iVo response 2 

Agree 4^'^ Disagree 12 

Strongly disagree 



-15 



S trong ly agre e P, '1 



-6 7 



-18 



Value issues discussed in the classroom should reflect concerns of: 
(a) Parents 



Agree 6 1 

Strongly agree VI 



-72 



Undecided II 
No response 5 



-16 



Disagree 9 
Strongly disagree 3 



-12 



(b) The t:eacher 



Agi'ee 58 
Strongly agree 10 



'68 



Undecided 9 
tJo response 6 



^15 



Disagree 13 
Strongly disagree 4 



-17 



( c ) The St u d e n t 



Agree 5 7 

Strongly agree 33 



'90 



Undecided 5 
No response 2 
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- 7 



Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree 'l^ 



undnrrid/jci 'lb 



Di:: agree ^ 
Stvonghj disagree 2 



[Jo r'cC'Ponce 



Agree ?•? 
^^^trongUi agree 6 



Disagree 17 
Strongly disagree 9 



-26 



•;r;ioo.! 



n thi:; i-tem are attributable to type of 
— i.e. Public or r.>f^parato. Whereas only 37,8% of the public 



"'■pence r: f^mon;;; 'r».-:s:'or';::es o: 



• ciiooi t'^-.i.'-hoT^^'. ripr-eeci, of thf '.separate school teachers a^reo 

(Sir. levol — .y^m )] 



A '::oci.nl Gtu:!i«:-::. toxtbook .sliould be prescribed by the Department for each 
;',rade . 

Undecided 14 
No response 4^ 

Ai'.rcc 22^ Disagree 24 

Strongly disagree 18 



-18 



S t rong ty agre e 1 8 



40 



-4; 



" :.if f' ronco:: on tlil^.; Jteni ^iro attributable to amount of experience — but 
!M a curious v-Zriy. The mor^i the experience, the more they agree. Only 
/9'.'' of the teachers witli less than G years experience agree; but 51% of 
fhe teachers with more than 15 years experience agree, (Sig, level — ,03). 
Al.so, more t\\a.u 50 r- of Calgary teachers disagree compared to about 35% of 
.jll ouherf-:. (Cig, level — .0002)] 



10. The outline of coritent prescribed by the Department of Education is broad 
enoiip.ii to allov; teachers to plan activities of their choice. 

Undecided 3 
No response 3 

Agree 60" 
Strongly agree 29 



-6 



■80 



Disagree 4 
Strongly disagree I 



11. The Social Studie.s program should be interdisciplinary rather than based on 
3 f } i ) a rate d i r , c i p 1 i n e . 

Undeciyded 1 3 
No response 6 



-18 



Agree 49 
Strongly agree 25 



•74 



Disagree 6 
Strongly disagree 2 



-8 



EKLC 



100 



(a) t.iradfr '1 d i.]c]( ri t :'. 



tMr)a.l f.'vani I nat.i OTIS :-.!tonld ho inarida |- ory Tov: 



'41 



1)1 



■r'.-not'i; anion r, p».''.'[^f 'ii: 



t'jfi thi:: i t'»-rn r<\lc.if:o ff) tr-ridiin^' l(/v.y^l. Only 
27'-! of t ho r^jr-irK'Tit ary t;':?cic.*}if -r:; t\jTin.l.y f l i :'>.3,p,rcn? , u\;t a f ul J. 60?) of the 
socond.iry te.-iohors r-. tronj^ 1 y d i'-^.a^^,r<'^<^ . ('■'iR. Ic'Vi.'l . (UM).l ) ) 



Undecided 12 
[Jo response 17) 



-25 



-40 



Dii^agvee 16 
Stronglij disjagree hJ _ 



[As In the oas^' of 12. a, differences of opinioTi on i:his i tern related to 
level of instruction. fjcnior secondary teacliers disag-reed at a ^|i4.2"'. 
level wjtli departmental e>:am inat ions , while junior higli teachers disagreed 
at only a lU.?""'. l<^?vel, and elementary teachers disagreed at only about a 

. 2'1% level. (Gir,. level — .0001)1 



13. Canadian content in tlie Social Studie:.; programs should be increased. 

Undeeided 7 
No response P. 



9 



Agree ' 28 

Strongly agree' 54 



■82 



Disagree 8 
Strongly disagree I 



In Secturn III of the questionnaire ^ we presented a further S3t 
of assertions atwuL h)hat ought to be and asked our respondents to 
rmswer in two ways: firsts in terms of whether or not they agree; 
and second^ in terms of whether or not the situation prevailed in 
their own classroom. 



IH. A. The major emphasis of the Social Studies program should be its value 
orientation. 

Undecided 19 
I'Jo response 4 



-23 



Agree 3.91 , Disagree 24 

StrongLy agree 6]'' Strongly disagree 8^ 



— i)Cj 
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'-15. 



• ■.jt '/iiM- ■ !■:•!.' 'It '. oil hi' rhn nuiior onij)liarj I.:.^ . i'^>if\' . OU ) 

i^.i-^ Mp' "v;:,ar Is" ci; -^m:"' X1"^r j?r"'p( ;( K-)ndr>nr!: difT.'red by level of In- 
; • , r : (^^1 v/Irii i.S.:V'. r'i^-;r''"i:ifnr al. \:\\n ^nvide ].0~1? 1<^'V(;1 , f-7.7';; <it tlio 
■ !,.V('U <ir r:.-' u-f,, N.'vo], and GIJ}"^. ar t Ih- K~3 ]ovei, Miat" tin.? 

' >vii I, jt i cm i:;. in f:d'"ft-cr. . (Si>'. .02)] 



'["r,:. :;.-)r'al r:!iidi"S prcvyr-'ani idu^nid f.irovide for t:ii<'' ^^x]>lorat ion of :.;tudonl 

1 i rU'; ■ . 



Ihidccided 7 
No vei^ponsQ I 



-8(1 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree I 



In :.MV olri:.::'.TY)OTn the Social Studies progi^am does provide for the explora- 
ion ::. liidoni. ffcllngs. 



No response - 8 



Often t>t> 



■74 



Seldom l8'^ 
Never 0] 



18 



Th.e Social S^udios should doal with controversial issues in the class- 



Undeaided 12 
No response 2 



■14 



Agrre fi8 
Strong li^ any^iW. I]'/' 



•81 



Disagree o"j__ ^ 

Strongly disagree 5 J 



I do doal -with -controversial Issues in my classroom. 

No respo72se - ,9 

Seldom .5.5 
Never 3 



A iways b 
Often 50 



-36 



T:i" i\r<-'r\^-K'r t:h'-> number of years of training, the more teachers claimed to 
di«.*ai wii:li contr-'^vcr:: ial issues; the range v/as from 60.2% for those with 
rr/-^'^ 'litn \''-•ar^- ? ;^ ['"^ .?^.^ for tho^x^ with only 1 year. (Sig. — .002) 
Al.L^o, liislorv, soda] scit^nc:c, and geography majors (in that order) claimed 
to deal more in rontroverm'al issues than did other majors. (Sig. — .0001) 
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v;iili :'r.irt r^V'T:: i '1 1 i ; tli^ rv-Hir>' v;ar: I'roi:! ''O'^ for- j;.-in.or hM-.^ t <'Mf' hoi"'; , 



,1 u'lv hiinirifi ht'li.ivlov from r;i<.iiiv [^rnnr:" of vl<;v.'. 



In rnv i"l,isr, f^i'l'.'n" Tio :-'?-i,:dy huinari : .'-^hnvic^r from nuany poin: 



V i. " w . 



Aiiik/ifij LI. 



Seldom 18 



■19 



A. To.:icliPr:> .'-.hould hav*^ t; i.ino to ;>lan th-^'ir Social Studies pro^iraiTi during 
tli'' r'M^uIar sclioo.l da v. 



Undecn-ded 4 



-5 



hgrce »'>r.i 
K? t vo yin lij a (jpf:* f 



- 0 9 



Disagree 2 j 

Strongly disagree l\ ^ 



B. I do havo t.ine to plan my Social Studies program during t:he regular 
?;chool dav. 



II o response - 



A Iways 9 
Often 10 



-19 



Seldom 45 
Never 33 



■78 



.19. A. Society should expect to have its policies and leaders challenged in 
Social Stud ies classes . 



Undecided 10 
No response 3 



-13 



Agree 54 
Strongly agree 28 



.82 



Disagree 3 
Strongly disagree 2 
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B. In my classroom the policies and leaders of society are challenged, 

No respoyise - 12 



A Iways 5 
Often 33 



■ 38 



Seldom 35~| 
Never 15^" 
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'j7. 



I ■■. "I u f-, ih.. "wh-il I"/' . 1 ; ■. j i'. 'f : I of t: 1 11 s quo:,; t;:Lc.)[i variod ai:f:("a^l iiip. to 

y. v,)!: tf. i ; ti 1 1 1 ^ , i iTi I v. r'; ; 1 t'y in.-i|ors and lovul oi inr^l met ion . Tln^ lonp.or 
!.!..• ;Mjr«i(,d tiMilif/' ^-diici I I nn , Uio more- t.lw> policies and loadorr: of 
•■.o i<'t.V Wf.'T'' fh.i 1. 1 cnr/.'d in cilassrooin . (f'^ig. .levol — .0001). Tho. 

;.i:di'.'r^ ? l/'Vf'l ()!' in;-. ' r'ucl : on , tho p,rontcr th(^ oxtc^nt of; tho cha llort[;.e . 

! 'Vr-l. - - And history, ^.V-'^o-vvraphy ^ and noc:ial .3cion'::e iru-riors 

(:m ord. r^) claici-'d i.it.it; society's ].^oliciiJS c^nd leaders werr: cha.nongod 

!!."*r' t'l. i";-.7^";o!n:^ THOT'^' than fild otheT' nQ-jors. (Sir.- level .0001) J 



in tl;'' 'V-^cial riudies ] rr^op,rain trhe dominaru.M.^ of history sliould he ended. 

IJndeciidp.d 17 
l^lo response 6 



j\(-jrec 21 
S t r(?n ' ; I u an rn e 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree 14 



-51 



I Tojaf.'herri with U-5 yeai^s of training disagreed with this statement at a 
1-).'/-; I'.wel. But: the disagreement increased both with less training, to 
S3.3?> at- the 1-year level, and with more training, to 50% at the 7--year 
^;V^'1. (Sig. — .nu) Also, 57 o of the history and English majors dis- 



ar.rer 
(Si 



compared to 36^^, of the geography and social science majors, 
levol — .03)1 



[n my classroom the dominance of ^iistory in the Social Studies program 



has ended. 



No rec.ponse - 24 



Alwayr. ^ 
Of urn 29] 



Seldom 32 
Never 12 



IWiiil" T/.n% (.f teachers of rMvides 7-^ claimed that the dominance of history 
luid eru.K.vl in their classrooms, only 35.1% of teachers of 10-12, 30.3% of 
t eachers of U-6 , and 26.2% of teachers of K-3 were prepared to make such 
a claim. (Sig. .006)] 



A. Diiring some of Socia], Studies class time students should be involved 
with people in the community. 

[Jndecided II 



No respoyise I 



} 



12 



Agree 62 
Strongly agree 22 



-84 



Disagree 3 
Strongly disagree I 



B. My Social Studies students are involved with people in the community 
during some of their class time. 

hJo response - 8 



A Iways I 
Often 19 



-20 



Seldom 57 
Never 15 



} 



72 



104 
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A. Kvoi'y ::i;hoo I '..houbl havt? J <,!orninoii ::; t:a t:uiiiu'n f of ol j j km - (. i vos lov tlitr 



Often 18 



r;[) ]' t-M ; t i V< 'J {'or' t:[itj 1 ,1 ;> ; 1 ci ] 



A . 0\) ] t i vo c) P t: 1 ^ ocj i d 1 I:^ t ut i i (n^ p rx) j:',r^arn hou ] d b o s 1 a I e d i 1 1 1 )e 1 la v I c ) r a .1. 



Uri decided 
/Vo respoYi 



Strongly agree 7 



"42 



Disagree 14 
Strongly disagree 6 



-20 



B. In my cLassr'Oom objectives of tbo Social Studies program are stated in 
behavioral form. 



No response - 24 



Aluiays o"| ...^ 



Seldom SO 
Never IS 



"43 



2U. A. Student attainment in Social Studios should be reported in: 
(a) Percentages 



Undecided lO 
No response 16 



"26 



Agree 27 
Strongly agree 9 



■ 36 



Disagree 16 
Strongly disagree 22 



"38 



(b ) Parent-teacher interviews 

Undecided 8 
No response 50 



"58 



Agree 15 
Strongly agree 18 



■33 



Disagree 71 g 

Strongly disagree 2j 
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99. 



(r) 



17 



6 1 



mrcnid III discujy'Cf ' 1 0 



( • ! ) 



No 7Yi:)po}iija 7 



I sag PC e 4 
Stroncjly disagvpi] I 



.:'iri:;.;rH>c^ni .v.tU'l'nit a t tainmon 1: .in SocidI Studies is^ reported in: 
yVr) r-cnponQe - lb 



'llMvn^ 27 
Often U 



( t - ) \ \ ! r f n } - 1 « • a c i I ' r i n e r v i e w^; 

No rnspoiwe 

A luays 
Often Z7 



('(*.) i 'ttoT^ i^rad(.\'' 



A I'Mys 22 
nften 20 



-4: 



(rO '.N'ritten commnnt 



ALwcvjS 26 
Often 38 



-(^'4 



14 



Ni response - 16 



No response - 1 3 



Seldom 10 
Never '62 



-42 



Seldom 28 
Nevp.r 6 



"34 



Seldom 14 
Never 28 



•42 



Seldom 15 
Never 8 



--23 
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fnich r-'f rollov/in^p; should h.ive responsibility for selecting contro- 

V'r:-ir3l .issuers to b'' d'^vilr witli in tlie classroom: 

(a ) T'-Mr'lif^rs 



3 1 rong l] / ag re e 3 4 



Undo (.ride d^ 2 
No response 3 
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Disagree 7"] ^ 

Strongly disagree ij 



A . ( c:on f \ nu-'^ l ) 
(1)) P.ir-ul 



( c I :.;t ud.'i^i ' 



L:e. :.*J 



Und- aided 19 
No vcr,vonGe 8 



b'tronrjlj diiKigP(ui It 



( M ) M c \ lOO 1 Board s 



S t ronq an vc e ,^ 



Undecided ID 



Disagree 26 
Strongly duaagrcr: 16 



-41 



B. Each of the following do have renpons iblli t y for selecting controver- 
ial i:';r:ues dealt with in my clai^sroom. 



(a) Teacher 



Often 46 



■ 77 



No response -11 



Seldom 9']^ 
Never 3 J 



-12 



(b) Parent:-' 



Always I 
Often 6 



- 7 



No response - 14 



Seldom 25 
Never 54 



"79 



(c) Students 



A lb) ays 
Often 46^ 



-53 



No response - 13 
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Seldom 28 
Never 6 



-34 



.1.0.1. 



■'■.r}i If" 



: iivr) J V' ^« : in Ml- 



■rr.i n i rir. -..A"' : 



IJyidnaidcd clO 



•28 



Disagree 28 
Strongly di sag rep- 9 _ 



'hidccidcd 19 
No response 9 



•28 



Ag}*ec --Ul w 

Strong agree -/J 



Pinagroe 28 
Strongly disagree 11^ 



-39 



Undecided W 
No response 9 



Disagree 28 
Strcmghj disagree 12 



•40 



;-. . lit i-laimi.rig j.r'0:.;?'nins of instruction at the school level, the Hoine 
inv(;]ve(] Lii Hi'^ dotern ini np, of: 

( a) [ rc^i'^ran roalr; and ohiectivos 

No resvonse - 14 



A IhKVfS I 

or fen 4 



Seldom 24 
Never S7 



•81 



EKLC 
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B. (continued) 

( }.) ) In: : t ruct iona.l rosourcc-G 



Often 8 



Never 



78 



( I. earn \ n\\ aft i v\ i 



nrt.cn 



!lo /V-.' c)( u^f iijC - I ' 



Srldori 2.7^ ! 



■ / 1 



A, In plvinnln^^ ;>roi':,rams of" Lnstruct: ion at the school level, tho Church 
.-iliould involved in the rletorminin^r^ of; 



(a) Proy.ram goals and objoct i.Vf^s 

Undecided 17 
No response 12 



'29 



Agree t6 
S t rang ly ag re e 2 



-18 



Disagree 29 
Strongly disagree 24 



-s: 



[i\ full ^;0.3i> of the public school teachers disagreed that the Church 
should be so involved but only 26.0^-; of the separa>^e school teachers 
disagreed. fSig. level .0001)] 



(b) Instructional resources 



Undecided 17 
No response 12 



-29 



Agree 14 
Strongly agree 2 



-16 



Disagree 31 
Strongly disagree 24 



-51 



[As in (a) above, over 59% of the public school teachers disagreed that the 
Church should be in this activity; only 35.5% of the separate school tea- 
chers disagreed. (Sig. level ~- .0001)] 



(c) Learning activities 



Undecided 17 
No response 15 



"32 



Agree 12 
Strongly agree I 



Disagree 30 
Strongly disagree 25 



-55 



[Again, public school teachers disagreed at a 60.2% level compared to 36.9% 
dir;agreement among :;eparate scliool trvich^^rr.. (Sig. level — .0001 )] 
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In planning pro^^'v-anu- 



In;.ur action at the sjchool level, the Church is 



Involvt^id ui the cietr^ririi :iinr of: 



(ci) ProgT-^in. goaln and o!; )oct: i ves 

;Vr; rasponnc - 14 



•'J 



Seldom IS 
Never' 6 7 



(!; ) i ri:;.t.ruc I lonal rv'::.o\n'co 



Often Z 



Seldom 14 
Never 67 



■81 



( r ) i/Mrni.ng activities, 



Often ?> 



Uo racponse - 16 



Seldom 14 
Never 66 



-80 



A. In plannln,^ pror.rams of instruction at the school level. Students should 
involv^^d in the deterniining of: 

(a) Program rpals and objectives 



Undecided 
No re 



'ided ^^1 
sponne 2 J 



18 



Strong i'j agree 7.0 



-62 



Dif^ agree 1 6 

Strongly disagree 4_ 



••20 



(]'.) Instructional resources 



:;tr(m'fh'l ar:rr:r C 



-61 



Undecided 16 
No response 



20 



Dzsaqree 

Strongly disagree 4^^ 



-19 



( r. ) Learning act vv:i 



; ; I ro)v L < f an r-- - r i • / 



[hi decided. 1 1\_ 
No response 2\ 



Disagree 9 
Strongly disagree 2 



• II 



In phiisnin;: y^rc'yrwi^u 
i rr/o'l vod i n do rorrii n : : 



or :;r,r;truct:Ion at the school level, my students are_ 
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?8. R. (continued) 



{ a ) J 'r o gram g o a 1 ^ : an ri <:>) ] o c: t . i v e g 



27 



Seldom Z7' 
Never 23 



-60 



(h ) In.:trT.ic trional rnsources 



No 'Pe;:ponisc - 



-31 



Seldom 36 
Never' 21 



-56 



(c) [.earning activities 



No ve spon se - 13 



Of ten 40^ " 



Seldom 33 I 
Never 10^ 



■43 



20. A. nach of the follov/ing :iF:ouldbe a goal of evaluation: 



(a) ImproveTTien t of the program 

Undecided 2 
No response 2 

Afjree r,o 
Stvonijlij a(/ree 38 



- 4 



-94 



Disagree I \ 

Strongly disagree I 



- 2 



(b) Improvement in the allocation of resources 

Undecided 8 
No response 4 



-12 



Agree 5S 
Strangly agree 3l 



-86 



Disagree I 
Strongly disagree I 



(c) Improvement of teaclier performance 

Undecided 5 
No response 3 

Agree 54 
Strongly agree 36 



DO 



Disagree l^ 
Strongly disagree I 



- 2 
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(d) Measurement of citudent achievement 

Undecided 4l 
No response 3j 

Agree 55 
Strongly agree 36 

111 



-91 



Disagree I 
Strongly disagree l\ 



1- 



105. 



Tn nv cl ■ >:'rrr^'niri, - ic:h ' Vio followin)^ i£ a roal of evalurit ion : 



(.1) rMprovf-Trnni: In tlie pro^;ram 

rcfrponse - 7.7 



Oftcyi 50 



Seldom 12 
Never 2 



■14 



fy.) rnr'rov'mf.'n t in 1.1 .illoc-.-ation of resources 



No response - 



■62 



Seldom 23'] 
Never cj 



-29 



r. ) rinprovement of t^^riCho^- y^erf omiance 

No response - I? 



A Lvayr. 18 
Often 49 



-6? 



Seldom 12"^^^^^ 
Never 4j 



(cl) Mo .r-.urernent of r^tudent: achievement 

No response 



4h\ 



' tp-n 



l(J 



Seldom 6 
Never I 



- 7 



30. 



A rocorrl should bo Kept of the problems studied by each student during 



.1 / 3 an ' 1* r u c t ur e d \ \m e , 



Agvnp. 46 
Stronalii agree 10 



Undecided 16 
No response 9 



'^-25 



Disagree 6 
Strongly disagree 4 



-10 



H. fp my clrir.sroom, a rr.'cord is kept of the problems studied by each stu- 
fWn\ dulling tho l/:i unstructured time. 



No response - 19 



Often 24 



Seldom 20l 
Never 20j 



-40 



31. A. Students and teachers should jointly plan the use of the 1/3 unstructured 
Social Studies time. 



Undenided II 
No response 6 



-17 



Agree 52 
Strongly agree 24 



■76 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree l\ 



ERIC 
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B. Mv rvtudents and f do iointly plan the unc^ of tlie 1/3 unstructured 
:\ordal Studples tinn^. 



No r(^nr)onne - 17 



0 rtoi :>i 



Seldom 
Nrvp.v If) 



1. rh-' hi.r,K^^r the l^r/i-l of iMstructi on , the more te<^cher^^ Indicated thov 
irivolvr-.i .;rudoTit,:> in icint planning-: 'rj.l'^at. tiie lo-l.^ level; 53. 'J^. 
,il 7-'l "h^v^n ; M . ]/• at the U-h leVf;!; and 3?. !."^ at t:ho K-3 level. 



In ::k:ction IV of the questionyiaive we ui^ked teachers to assess 
the uiK:fulyu\^:i:'i and availcdriUtij of cevtain resources. 



In planning Social Sturiles units, T have found helpful: 

(ri) r;ample Dnitr, in Fxperiences in Docision Making 

iVo response - 4 

Alwaiis 7] ... Seldom '67> 

Often ooP'' . 2^. 



■53 



[Only .2" of the r(j:.ponden f::.: vn'.th 1 year's experience viewed th^^se 
5;;amplo units as ur:efnl . Tin's prof^ort ion increased to 32.9% among tea- 
cherfr; with ?-3 year^; ' experience, to 38% among those with U-7 years, to 

among tiiose with 7-10 years, and to U9.2% among those with H-l^^ 
years. (Cig. — .On) Also, the units were viewed as helpful by 61.4% 
of primary teachers, by U8% of elementary teachers, by 38.3% of junior 
high school teachers, and by 22.1% of senior high school teachers. 
(S'ig. ~ .0001)] 



(b) Conrniltant: 



A lii)ayc 
Often 



5 
25 



No response - 3 



Seldom 45 
Never 24 



^69 



I. Only 13.1% of the senior high respondents viewed consultants as helpful 
compared to about 30% among other teachers. (Sig. — .0001) Also, 
consultants were viewed as helpful by only 19.2% of teachers in small 
cities, by 23% of those in rural areas, by 26.1% of those in Calgary, and 
by 35. U% of those in Edmonton. (Sig. — .0001)] 
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( continued) 



4 



(c) Other teacherc 



No response - 2 



Often il 



-SO 



Seldom 15 
Never Z 



■ 18 



('.;) Saniplo units by teaclK^rs 



No response - 2 



A Iwaus 12 \ 



ft en 5^ J 



G6 



Seldom 26 
Never 6 



-32 



[Therje units vn-.-re claimed useful by 71.9% of primary teachers, by 69. 
of "lunior higl: teachers, by 67.5% of the elementary teachers, and 60 
of- {he- :;'-^nior h.ipji teachers. (Sig. — .0001)] 



(-) V/ork:";]iops , instl f-utes, conventions 

' ' No response - 2 

Always lOl Seldom 39 

Often 7)9 " ' Never 10^ 



-49 



(f) Commercial curriculum projects 

No response - 4 

Always 5 | Seldom 39 

Never 31 



Often 21 



]- 



70 



(g) Correspondence School Branch Social Studies 

No response - 5 



Always I 
Often 10 



-II 



Seldom 27 
Never 57 



■ 84 



I f ind t;no follov/in)^ roso\irces available for a values oriented Social 
?: t ud J ^ 3 program : 



{ ) Au d i o tape s a r i d v e co rd s 



No resvonse - J 



Always It 
Often 39 



Seldom 36 
Never 10 



-47 



C!.) Kllrnr' -va'A flln sf-ri.DS 



No response - 3 



A Lways 17 
Often -y^J 



■71 



Seldom 23 
Never 
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33. (continued) 



(n) r-k-'Wr, papers and pe^riodical^; 

No re:jponse - 3 



Alwaij^ 18 
Often 50 



'68 



Seldom 23 
Never 6 



29 



(d) ronunorr;lal Social Studier^ re.sources (texts, pronects, simulation:.:) 

No i*cr>ponse - 4 

Often ^ly""' 



Seldom 28 
Never 4 



-32 



(*') Teacher prepared un 1 1 /perjourcen 

No response 



Always 17) 
Often 48 



-el 



Seldom 30 
Never 7 



-37 



(f) Television programs 



No response - 4 



A Iways 6 
Often 30 



•36 



Seldom 45 
Never 15 



'60 



In Section V we questioned teachers^ familiarity with and 
ratings of certain materials. 



ERIC 



3H. Are you familiar with 

(a) experiences in Decision Making (Elementary fiandbook) 

Yes: 63 No: 34 

(b) Responding to Change (Secondary Handbook) 

Yes: 39 No: 54 

(c) Program of Studies (Elementary) 

Yes: 65 No: 30 

(d) Program of Studies (Junior High) 

Yes: 46 No: 46 

(e) Program of Studies (Senior High) 

Yes: 36 No: 54 
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[Mr-!' >:Mr^'-r i :: i "u'- 1 V . ^1 i 'T^^r'^M:- - •' 'n ro::]-^onnon l.:o rhi:* r:ot of quG':1:.i ons v/ore 
■•'■Njt.'i !.;:; l^-vv:! iii I'.r.j' V Inn. (f^ir. .0) It 1:: interesting to note 
M:.r^- in -ill car.'^-i; , ox.c^-pt one, more teachers than might be expected, on 
tii» l.a.:Lr. of th*:- U ?vr- l-ol'- irustruction dir.tribution of the sample, are 
f/u:-- I i.fv v/I1^ tho varioiin docninonts . Tliat on*-: exception is Responding to 
Cri.;i:;iT'S thou^rh '^^/: of fJie rer;[)ondents were f^econdary teachers, only 30?^ 
< : 1 • I i rn<- » d o be f /J r'l H i a r- w t h t: h e d o c \ine n t . 1 



. jr'idii-.ate your paliii.r, of Fefi^pondin g to Change and Experienced in 

i Ma r; I n g on t ; k - j ; o I n t r.ca le as indicated. 



! Oo i L i ve 




5 




3 


2 


1 


Negative 




P 


i. Z 


29 


L7 


8 


5 


UEieless for teaching 


: '-O lOulnrstaKCJ 


/; 


20 


26 


16 


5 




Difficult to imderstwid 




43 


14 


10 


5 


2 


4 


Not available 




5 


13 


32 


12 


5 


2 


Poorly organized 


I' dear, f? Z^: avhj ij ta ted 


c> 


15 


26 


16 


0 


5 


Ideas vague ly stated 


Of value to me 


2 


13 


25 


16 


12 


? 


. Worthless to me 



['Tho\n\\\ v/ell over 90 of our re5-:pondents claimed to be familiar v/ith these 
docuinontG, did not rer::pond to tliis question. Those who did appeared 

lO be neither strongly negative nor strongly enthusiastic] 



■^f.. I'lrasr; indicate your rating ^^f the Program of Studies related to your teach- 
ing ]ev'.il. 



\ 'o::> 1 1 :i ve 


B 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Negative 


f'^]^ful foy* teaching 




16 


30 


15 


10 


6 


Useless for tear,hing 


to understand 


8 


27 


26 


12 


5 


3 


Difficult to undsrstcDid 


Aval lAuhlc 


■16 


18 


10 


3 


2 


2 


Unavailable 


We. 1 1 o rgo}! i r,e d 


7 


22 


31 


14 


4 


2 


Poorly orgaiiized 


T d.c. a.^ c I c cw ly r>ta t e d 


f) 


IB 


28 


17 


9 


5 


Ideas vaguely stated 


Useful to me 


4 


15 


27 


17 


10 


7 


Worthl&ss bo me 



[Again, 19"^; of our respondents did not answer the question.] 
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37. For niy classroom activ i t j ^.»:: , th(* re::ourrT.n recomiiirnided by the Curriculum 
HiMiich aro 



Porn t.Ivo 


^) 




n 


3 


9 


1 




Availxj.ble to rnc 


10 


Z.9 


20 


18 


11 


,S 


IJyiavailable to mc 


Appropviatc- for c'Lai^:.' 


/) 


17 


*''} P> 


n 


8 


3 


Inappropriate- for class 


IJC'Qci in olca:i.)cf> 


4 


10 




18 


14 


0 


Not used in classes 



[ !^ot w»»f.^n 10 and IS'i of the respondents dlfl not answer various portions of 
t } } i :j (\ u e s t :i on . And the r-e s p) o n s e r ; of t li o : e v/ h o d i d d i f f er e d : ; i gn i f i ca n t ly 
on the matter of availability according botii to level of instruction and 
[iLricvr of re:: i df'nce . The higher tht^ grade level, the more available re- 
sourcei; v/e^ro perceived to be. (Si.r,. level .0003) And urban teachers 
perceived resource:-, to be more available than did rural teachers. 
(Sig. level .0^43)1 



In Section VI, h)e asked tu^o open-ended questions — one haiKnrf 
to do with the use of the l/Z imstructured time and the other with 
teachers^ use of periodicals and their views on the usefulness of 
these periodicals . 



38. V/hat topics have you and your class studied durinp, the 1/3 unstructured 
Social Studies during 1.97U-7S? 

Z. 'I'he most popular topic is Current Events — including both Canadi^jn 
and international issues. 

2. In urban centres, local goveryiment issues receive a great deal of 

attention and students are encouraged to attend council meetings ayid 
examine differing points of view. 

7). At the elementary level, the 1/3 unstructur^ed time appears to focus 

on annual festivities (e.g. CJhristmas ^ Halloween) , and on the cultural 
lifestyles of such nations as Norway, Japan and the legends of 
Eskimos and Indians, and Ayicient Civilizations. 

4. A number of teachers use the l/Z unstructured time to develop and en- 
coiwage discussion and debating skills. 

5, Simulation games are lAsed to odd to the student ^s perspective , par- 
ticularly at the .junior ayid senior high school level. 

€. Outdoor education, with an emphasis upon environmental and. geographic 
skills, is pursued in some of the Province's classrooms . 
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111. 



Lonal or] i 'm"! reflated to Social Studies that you find 



\.-ai/u'':V(: fai'L^d to 'ivsjspond to thic question. A -ni^nhcr of 

U- ! c t'kc qiico tioH appeal* to have misinterpreted 
\()'u;s iXi/.^^j iMich teachers lir.ted Time^ Reader:- 

lJut: 'rial (n, (j-:raph -'-..:j, etc. ac^ blu-tir profp.ssional rnaga::inc 
I "llrr'i? :\'v57-^:r^ ^^Havrui^t i-\ecn any rccormcnded liatr.^'^ 

^'!'J'-H' acai'l-ax/le^^ — \dh^^i.'h Would suaocizt oiiat teachers rcquirt 



■ .-arrh-'rr '''h- 
; ' , i^lao'iccKi 



cO''a> rm i-'^ 
la^^r r:,ah i 



: :.rof-:nf:{ o}iaI per"' odicali: arnd that school libraries fail 
:r^.od' cats for professional development. 

iar Joclal Studd.es dournal is One World:, which is published 



• Social Studies Soitncil of the Alberta Teachers^ Associatvon (tms 
:-e. ' S."'^ rlon Ir made aeailable to all teacher members of the Social Studies 
■'':.t'-:d I; . 'line Instructor caid The Teacher were popular amoytg teachers at the 
>' \:mi'}Ltar/ level, .4 nimiber of teachers also siibscribe to The Grade Teacher 
and So^d.dl SdiAcritlon. 



■ J-ri Section VII ^ \oe asked CMCstions about the implementation of 
t^he new proavain and teachers^ vieios with respect to the helpfulness 
nf various agencies and activities , 



liO. V/hich of the followinp, wf^re tielpful to you .in becoming familiar with the 
i>h i lo:-;opip;, th(^^ ;^,oaln , and the objectives of the new program? 

(ri) Wr*itt'^n naterial'j from the Department of Education 

No response - 7 



Vernj hrlpful 8 



Helpful 



■06 



Not helpful 15 
No help received 12 



-27 



{ ; > ) A 7' A - [ > o n <^t ] \-/ r s li o p s 



No response - II 



Ver^^ help fu, I ^ 
ik'lpful ' ^ erp'^ 



Not helpful 15 
No help received 24 



•49 



i . > ::.-r-'->c] or -i : 



iJo rer.p'mise - S 



Not helpful l/i 
No help received 21 
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(continued) 



(cl) Courses in thr- P'auulty of Lducation 

No re^-^poru->e - 10 

Vcvu help fill II 
Helpful ' ''•4 



hli't helpful 

No help r*cceived 



f!c7r'':J /^-V 



ii'vlpf::! rc you in becoming farnilir: 
■ '> ■: .'l7.' Urit' !■ of" E!au<"at ic^n 



No Pe<2po>ii^^- 



Not help fid 

No h e Ip y^e cc i vo 



( :■/) ATA-^;lK>nso7•^' i v;' .rr r:ho^.• 



.^;/■"^ hp- Iv 



Not helpful 

No holv receive d 



Nu y^^iz^i'oy 



VP. 1*1 i no ipj u I 



Not kclp'ful 

No h e Ip re oc i vn >: 



(d) Co!:rsef.i in tii-^ r^ciT] cT i>iu(Mtion 

No ro^nK)yii-^o - 12 

Vorri helpful r' 
He Ip fu I >: I 



Not helpful 
No hclv recei 



v;hicli o.r tho fol i.ov/ii-:^: vini".-- hr.' ] y^f-'ul to yr';u in becoming iarniliar 
Droposed n-'-M t'^acliiiig r^itr ^ i.cv-, I'ov t:ho pro gram? 

(a) V'ritrton rn.ator I air- from thf- iv^pnr-trnent of Edu-^N'-iL ion 

No j-'esvonf^c - 8 



Ve2''}i help Jul 7 
iicipful ':7 



Not helpful 

No help received 



Very helpful 6 
Helpful P>8 



No response - l<i 



Not helpful 

No helv received 
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continued ) 



di.3i:r'i.ct: wor^" .diop^ 

[Jo vev^ponse - lO. 

In thr- r '■• : i'; u 1 r V o f L d y \ c zi t .1. on 



[Jot helpful U 
No help received 22^ 



-36 



/Vc?: helpful 1 6 

No help r^eceii'cd 40 _ 



Th 



••. ;-.r,:.:rr,arv, it sl.ouJd be noi;-d tdiat tho Department of Education was viewed 
/. fh-. lao: ' L-ec:.-ru-rs a-, b.^'n.p; lielpful in all categories: in philosophy, 
,;^:/of i,h- ■i'v::?^..':i^\^:ivt^^\ In ^sources , ^^U%; and in teaching strategies, i^^l. 
rhe local r.ciiool or- dii-jtricr r.-nked L^econd in all categories: in philosophy, 
^;8'-; hi rerourc'-s, 58^; and in Leaching strategies, 54%. 

T\r- ATA rd:iK-d third in f^ll categories: in philosophy, 40%; in resources, 
and in teacdiini^ strategies, 3U%. 
y acuity of rducation ranked fourth in all categories: in philosophy, 
in resources, 27-,; and in teaching strategies, 31%. 

i;(r.-;.-v(:-r, tbcrc v;ere significant: differences (at levels ranging from .03 to 
.0001 ^1.11 the responses to each of these questions — according to experi- 
enc--! lev'-'l of teachip.g, place of residence, and in some cases separate or 
pul-.'lic -:vr.tem. These differences might be summarized as follows: 

1. Persons wlio claimed to have received the most help from the Depart- 
'v-nt f-.-ndod to have at least seven' or more years of experience, to teach 
in the r-ublic :--hocl .systen, and to teach grades 10 to 12. Also, however, 

[■c::aru:te:-:*: was viewed as being particularly helpful by teachers of 
rr.^j.-ivs'* iri tb.e lar^^e citic-; , in the matter of orientation to the new 
-"hi "lor.ordiv; r'y teachers of grades 7-9, in small cities, towns and rural 
are-is, h i ' T-iii:! 1 iar i inr. them with the resources ; and by primary teachers 
in trie ::Tnabl towns and" rural areas,, in familiarizing them with teaching 
{. r.i l:er.i e: : . 

:'. Th. per\;oTK'; who r^-ccived the most help in all three categories from 
t'::-: I r' local schoo b:; or district:s tended to have at least seven years experi- 
,:..nc' , t:o teach eii rier' at tlie primary or junior high level, to reside in one 
-f^bp two mciior cities, and (in matters of philosophy and resources ) to 
in tlic^ public :'chool system. 

'3. b*n-'S(-^ns who received the most assistance from the A.T.A. tended to 
b.jve at le..ir:t ::evon years experience, to teach at the high school level, 
to reside in small rn.t:ies, towns and rural areas, and (in matters of 
philosophy and res ources ) to teacli in the public school system. 

u. I'ersons who received tlie most help from tlie Faculties of Education 
on all mat:ters t:ended to reside in the small cities and towns and rural 
areas, lliose who received the most help on the philosophy of the new pro- 
gram tended, also, to have less than three years experience and to teach 
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U2 . (continued) 



at trie upper oiomon r-ary and jt/nior \\i.gh school levoLs, Tnot-^e. v/hc r*.?- 
colvod ino:;t- help r" ir-] i ri)^ 7 c- io\irc^::i toncl^^d to r-i,iv- nic>rt'i tlian IS yodi- 
♦ ^'^[.■•.'^i^•^c*.• and in ^--i'/'n t Jii'* o'-ri'^.'r iii.-'Ji school 1 nve ,1 . Tiiof:.'- v/]iO r 
a^'Lved the most In i[ f.;. r - M': fi i Hi', ; t 'rvi L'-vyif.; haa ]'.^?^r•■ t.iian t-iir':'^'^ yoa^^s 
oxpt-^ pi^^nce and Vaa/h^ i ' Ih*- ap[r.a^ a U;nif^n }.:a^'y aii'-i ^aaii a'- hiidi :.a.:hool 
L.;va.]a. (All. of t:ii':'a- tandaaai^'v' havo p. -ai : ' a^ma^ a. ;v:vi from di f f -.'r'^nt- 
whudi vh..'V" ai.<i:.i.ari.Mllv -a frnif leant ai' Mi-- 1 'h-^Vf;-! or ir^eatt »r . ) | 



al b^v: I , v/ci:.: h'Oad'al in ' a i t i.a t .i ra; 



o f f » • r i 1 1 p_ n a o 1 ira ifi t a 1 1 ' - 1 n d ... j d v J a ( ? V 
(a) la'' irK:I.pa 1 



He Ip fu I 



9 



0^ 



l-lo response - 14 



Not helpful W 
No help peoeived 35 



( b ) Super visorii 

Very helpful 12 
Helpful 32 



-44 



No resporwie - 14 



Not helpful 15 
No help received 27 



-42 



(c) Other teacher^i 

Veivj helpful 21 
Helpful 52 



-73 



No response - 0 



Not helpful 9' 
No help received 9 



■18 



(d) Teachers* organizations 



No response - 14 



Very helpful 5 
Helpful 24 



-29 



Not helpful 22 
No help received 35 



-57 



lln this case, other teacliers 
helpful, follov^ed by supervi 
organizations (29^6) . 

There were significant diffe 
chers as the most helpful te 
and 10 years experience, and 
supervisors as helpful also 
teach at the K-6 level, and 
those v/ho viov7*^d principals 
to I: each at the K-f) level, 
those who viev/cd the local 
reside in small cities, tc 
years, and to teach at th^; 
summarized from difference. 



were viev/ed by most teachers (73%) as being 
sors (HUo), principals (36%) and the teachers' 

ronces however: those who viewed other tea- 
nded to teach grades 7--12, to have betv/een 7 

to reside in the cities; those who viewed 
tended to reside in the cities, but tended to 
to have had more than three years experience; 
as helpful also tended to reside in the cities, 
u! have had three years or less experience; and 
■:hers' organization as most helpful tended to 
ind rural areas , to have taught more than 7 
12 level. (All these tendencies have been 
•riificant at <.01.)] 
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V/lio, at the Hey-, i.ona 1. or i 'rovincidl level, was helpful? 
( a ) [■•Q\fav ' iDont of Leu cat i on 



VrVjj nch'fui 'J 
iirlpjul ^ o4 



iJo response - 14 



Not helpful I7l 
No help received 3lj 



(h) Roerional Office 

Very helpful 4 
Helpful ' 2. 



'26 



No response - 16 



Not helpful ^'^1-55 
No help received 41 j 



( <: ) Faculty of Education 



V,jry helpful 4l 

17 y^'^ 



Helpful 



No response - l4 



Not helpful 20' 
No help received 45 



-65 



(d) ATA Specialisit Council 



No response - 14 



Very helpful 7~l ^ 
Helpful 25 y'''^ 



Not helpful 

No help received 39 j 



r Again, the Department of Education was perceived as being helpful by the 
rnor.t teachers r38%), follov;ed by the A.T.A. Specialist Council (32%), 
rh'.Mi th*,' Regional Office (26-^) and finally the Faculties of Education (21%), 
It should bo noted, however, that very small proportions of the teachers 
found any of these agencies to be very helpful. 

Thono who did find tliese agencies; helpful tended to reside in the small 
cit. le:;, LOVTTi:.: and rural areas — not the large cities. Those who found 
t he Dopartnient, tlie Regional Offictis and the Specialist Council helpful 
render] to have had mor^-^ than 7 years experience; those who found the 
Facult-ios of Education helpful tended to have had less than 3 years ex- 
iK-r i ♦•no.' . Alr.o, i.ho Department tended to have had more impact at the 
,;rdd!--3 U-G and 10-12 .levels; the Regional Offices at the K-3 level; the 
:^.pecialist Council at the 7-12 level; and Faculties of Education at the 
U^r, level. Finally, the Specialist Council tended to have a greater im- 
pact in the separat'^ school syntem than in the public. (These trends 
r'-flect difference:^ at: uhe .05 level or greater.)] 



1)^ :>^c*f:'0}l V 



sked for infor^rnation al^cut oiw respondents. 
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I'kile: 50 



Female: 48 



No response: 2 
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ERIC 



U6. Years of University learning: 



I year 
2"*^ 11 ears 
4-5 'lears 



10 
69 



G-7 years 
More than 7 
I^o response 



12 



47. Major: 



History Z4 
(Jec-yraphy 4 
Soo. Siyience IF) 



English 
P. Sd. 

Other 



5 
27 



U8. Years of experience: 



I year 
2-3 yp'^^vs 
4-G Hears 



6 
II 
22 



7-10 years 
11-15 yeai'S 



19 
18 



More than 1 5 22 



49. Position 



Teacher 
Dept. Head 



38 



Coordinator 
Other 



I 
8 



)0. Level 



K- grade 3 
Grades 4-6 



21 
7)1 



Grades 7-9 26 
Grades 10-12 20 



51, School System 
Separate 



19 



Public 



80 



52. Residence 



Metropolitan 
Edmonton 31 

Metropolitan 
Calgary 18 



Other cities 
Touns and 
rural 



44 
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FIKDING:: — THC STfJDFiHT GURVCY 



In S'?ctioy' I of the Questioyinaire^ we asked the oarne three open- 
^}id:'d qu^:'nf-tom tlint ar.ked teachers: (I) What in your view^ are 
th.- mJ.v ":a^or .:Lve^i:rthn of the Social Studies program? (2) What are 
^rijo 'na;ior i.^eahiecse^ ? What suggestions do you have for improving 
i'.:gpar?i? 



1. Tlio prograrr: strenrth:^ nicest frcv.iuently cited by students were: (i) 

' 'K/.'>//: upori cultural studin::; — including that of Canada; (2) the use of 

'.i! .'^^^i^^sion^ dt/hate cw.d i'tudcmt cnvolvomenz ; and (3) the relevance and interest- 
■'-.g 'fiature of the nct-p.rial , 

'? . The v/eaknessGS cited by some r. ludents v;Gre' somewhat in contradiction 
v/ith rti- --rrr.'ngths cited by others: fl) lack of Ca?iadian content; (2) lack of 
student i'nv-)lvement in platviing classroom activities; (3) inappropriateness of 
>''^^^■^7>'^'^';^; (-V lack of tire for in-depth studies of selected topics; and (5) 
too 'TLich emphasis on tests ^ note- taking and lectures , 

^. Hc.-conmrTidat ions for improvement included: (I) move Canadian content; 
(:]) more and better resoiwces appropriate to the various issues; (3) more rele- 
\2i:r t.-fyif*:: — ^:uci: an environmental studies ^ futuristic studies^ international 
2l fairs; and (4) more student md parent involvement. 

On«- 5;tudent summarised .'i^tudents^ opinions somewhat as follows: '*It 
! hrir.] -f o t;a]k about program strengths and x>rea-knesses — because it varies from 
vlI uarion tro .'viLuation. One year you get a good teacher and you think the program 

--a-'-al. :-:ui: Dv' riK-xt y..ar you get a lousy teacher and you think the program is 
orrlblc.'. Whether the program i^^ ,<i:ood or bad depends entirely on the teacher". 
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m J.'clion TI, we confronted the studentff with a nmiher of 
aoiffH^tol "ou'ihi to" lita'tam-.nLs ctbaut the Social Studies, aria ^ 
ruikedthem to aqree ov duu^ree. Below the querrfLonr, are statea 
verbatim, cmd reiipom^ea are reporled tn peraantages. 



4. 



In ,';...c.ial f;tudior, program, einpliarris f:hould he upon: 
(a) Knowing whaf happened to people i.n t:he pant 



Undecided lf> 
No response 3 



■19 



Apree 4^,, 
StmmjLif arjrea 7 J 



Disagree 1-^ 
Strongly disagree 6^ 



-25 



(b) Knov/Ing what is happtming now 

Undecided 4 
No response 2^ 



- 6 



Agree 

Strongly agree 59^ 



-92 



Disagree I 
Strongly disagree l^ 



- 2 



(c) Predicting what might happen as a result of people's actions 

Undecided 25 
No response 5_ 



-30 



Agree 36 ^^^g 

Strongly agree 23 \ 



Disagree ^ 
Strongly disagree 2^ 



-II 



(d) Deciding what would be best for our society 

Undecided 23 
No response 6 ^ 



-29 



Agree 

Strongly agree 19 



-61 



Disagree ^ -10 

Strongly disagree 2 J 



(e) Deciding what people should do 

Undecided 23 
No response 11^ 



-34 



Agree 28 

Stronalfi agree 8 



'36 



Disagree 22 
Strongly disagree 8 
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Tho DepartTTient of Education should provide a set of society's values that 
must be taught. 

lJ}idecided 22 
No response 12 



Agree 1'6 
Stranijly agree ^ 



-16 



Disagree 23 
Strongly disagree 27 ^ 



-50 



Human values discussed in the classroom should reflect the concerns of: 
(a) Parents 

'25 



Undecided 19 
No response 6^ 



Agree 37 
Strongly agree 8 



-45 



Disagree 23 
Strongly disagree 7 



'30 



[Disagreement with this item tended to be stronger at the senior high level 
than at the junior. Only 11.5% of the grade 7 students and 23.3% of the 
crrade 8 students disagreed. Beyond this, disagreement increased to 32^ at 
the ^^^ade 12 level. (Sig. — .0001)] 



(b) Teacher 



Agree 38 
Strongly agree 7 



-45 



Undecided 20 
No response 5 



'25 



Disagree 22 
Strongly disagree 5 



'30 



(c) The student 



Agree 41 
Strongly agree 47^ 



Undecided 7 
No response 2 



- 9 



Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree l^ 



- 3 



(d) The community Intere^^^t groups (Chamber of Commerce, Home and School, 
Legion , etc. ) 

Undecided 25 
No response 8_^ 



'33 



Agree 7>7> 
Strongly agree .9 



Disagree 18 
Strongly disagree 7 _^ 



'25 
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( continued) 
(e ) Churclion 



Arjvec 1 8 

StPoncjiij . agree 5 



UndeaidpA 24 
iVo pr-^cponr>e 11 



'35 



Disagree 23 
L^trongly disagree 19 



.42 



D(-3partrnontal Social Gtudion find] exaini ruU-ions i:;]iould be required for; 
(a) Crnde 9 rrL-udent:r. 



Agree 23 
Strongly agree 9 



Undecided 14 ' ^ 
No responfo-e 12 j 



D-isagree 17 
Strongly disagree 25 



(b) Grade 12 students 



Agree 26 
Strongly agree 15 



.41 



Undecided l6 
No response 10 



-26 



Disagree 14 
Strongly disagree 19 



■33 



[Objc-.t ions to final evaminations tended to differ by grade level and 
school systoin. The lov/er the grade, level the less the disagreement, 
from !"^.7i) disagreement at the grade 7 level to 61.5% disagreement at 
the grade 11 level. Curiously, disagreement diminished at the grade 
12 level to 46.0%. (Sig.— .0001) 

Al^-^o, disagreement from public school students was greater, 42.8%, than 
it was f-rom separate scliool students, 36.0%. (Sig. — .02)] 



8. Canadian content in Social Studies should be increased. 

Undecided 16 
No response 5 



-21 



Agree 31 
Strongly agree 34 



'65 



Disagree 9 
Strongly disagree 5 



-14 



in oection III:, prefjented a further set of assertions about 
what ought to be and asked the students to respond in two ways: 
fivst^ in terms of whether or not they agreed; and second^ in terms 
of whether or not the situation prevailed in their classrooms. 
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t-i. A. In rWxjicil I'lui If;.". \>-V(Jvr V ' , human values nhould be tho major ernphasif: 



-28 



Disagree 14 
Strongly disagree 2 



-16 



ill our r^c - ,!.al :'vtud-i • 



:lac;.s , the major cmpharjis human valu(- 

I^Io reoDonse - 7.1 



0 ftcn 



-61 



Seldom 26 
Never 2 



-28 



'lliG ooc-ial Studies program should provide opportunities for rJtudent: 
•xplore tlioir feelings. 

Undecided 13 
flo response 4 



'17 



Agree 45 
Stronglij agree 7>1 



-76 



Disagree 5l ^ 

Strongly disagree 2j 



B. Our Social Studies program does provide us with an opportunity to ex- 
pi. ore our own feeling:-3. 



[Jo response - 9 



Always 12 
Often 3Z 



-45 



Seldom 36 
Never 10 



'46 



[ ^":rarie^: 11-12 l; tuden t: perceived the opportunities tro explore their feelings 
to hn greater than those perceived by grades 7-10 students. A full 57.6% of 
tiie grade 7 students claimed such opportunities occurred seldom or never; 
only of the grad-r- 12 studf^nts made this claim. (Sig. — .0001)] 



11. A. A teacher should be willing to deal with controversial topics in the 
cltis.sroom. 

Undecided 5 ^ 
No respom^e 3^ 



Agree 40 
Strongly agree 50 



-90 



Disagree I 
Strongly disagree l^ 



- 2 



Our teacher does deal with controversial topics in the classroom. 

No response - 10 



Alh)a.ys 22' 
Often 40 



Seldom 23 
Never 5 



-28 



[A full 84.6% of the grade 11 respondents claimed they seldom or never dealt 
with con trover ^^ial issues. Only from 20.5% (grade 12) to 29.6% (grade 10) 
made r>uch a claim. (5ig. — .0001)] 
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I??.. 



1'?. A. 



Student^', shoul'l .'.tudy lunndii 1)^ 'li.ivior froin rnriny jjoinrs of vio.v/. 

Undecided / 6 



'ID 



SI. poyujlij dhi^a(jr\ 'c 



h 8 



lio study hunu'ui bf^li.ivior from many [>o:ints of vi.^'v/ in our cla:-.r.i'ooni. 

/l/f:> vcivi'onnr - 10 

Sc Idotn 
Neihyp 8 



Often '10 



-^19 



[Vn\\ Ul.r/;-, of trlu; publ ic school studenLr; clnlined tdicy soldom or never 
found thc^ op[)ortun.L t;y lo st:udy human behavior from many points of view, 
only '^SZ of the r.oparate r,chool students made such a clai.ni. {'Mg- — .039) 



13. A. The coimnunLLy shouJ.d exix-ct: to have its policies and leaders challenged 
i. n S oe I'a 1 V ud I " y> c la s e s, . 



IJyideaided 27 
i']o vnr^ponse 8 



-25 



Agree ^jI 
Stvoyiglif agree 22 



Disagree ^'\''12 
Strmghj disagree 



B. The policies and .leaders of the community are challenged in our Social 
S t u d i e c 1 a : i ( i s . 



No respoiije - 14 



A 'bj^ajfQ 5 
Of Urn 15 



■20 



Seldom ?jl 
Never 35 



-66 



lU. A. In the Social l^d.udies program main emphasis should not be on history. 

Undecided 15 
No responr^e 4 



■19 



/\grce oZ 
Strongly agree 25 



-57 



Disagree 15 
Strongly disagree 0 



-24 



Tn our Social Stud ies . class the main emphasis is not on liistory. 

No response - 12 

Seldom 33 



■43 



Never 12 



-45 
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A. Durlnr, soiih; ^ l.i:;:; tinu' llocir'i.l St.udics r.tudoTit: ; sluaild l>e involved 

■•'uircHdcd U' 



,71 



Dicja(ji\:c 7 
Stvonn III dir>acjve(^ 11 



r. l;ijrl;i^' r.om-- of- (w ::(H-.ici.l Sl.U'.l.io-j claiis timo wo arc involved with 



Se Idom 



47 y 



71 



A. pro^:'^r( in oocia.] Stud Les should bp reported in: 



Undecided 9 
No res ponce 5 



47^ 



S troritj li f aqpc Z 1 



■74 



Disagree 8 
Strongly disagree 4 



-12 



{]■) ?i\ r o n t - 1 c; a c: h e r' into t'' v 1 ev; s 

Undecided 20 
No response 12 



A '7 rc (? t • b 

Stronnlij agree 7 



-32 



Disagree 18 
Strongly disagree 18 



-36 



1)1 r;.:i;.^Xr>r.'r:ient vn'th thr* id^a of parent -teach or interviews ranged from a 
lov/ of; 3.8'"- among grade 7 students to 57.3"n among grade 11 students. 
(f:ir,. .0001)] 



(c) hot f.er K,i^ador> 



/{'.yrrc 



20-] 



L't7*07igly agree Llj ''^ 



Undecided 17 
No response 10 



"27 



Disagree 20 
Strongly disagree 16 



-36 



i ([) Wr i. }. t ci n c omme n t s 



St7'onc: Z.;/ aaree 



22\ 



-60 



Undecided 14 
No reaponae D 



■23 



Disagree II 
Strongly disagree 6 



-17 
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If, A. (ccntiiuirM.l ) 

) J\;ir(.»nl"-i''-N'iclioT^-::: t)icl< 'fit i n '.f.-rv i en-/:;; 

Unrhr^idcd 1/6 



1 7 



■77 



do Idorri 
Never 6 



A Iwaiji) 9 
Oftrrn P,8 



14 



Seldom 27 
Never 22 



-40 



[ A full of tho gra>.ir' 11 r.vtu'ioTilr. (■.•iairruKi that parent-teacher interviev^/3 

:.;f.^.]cioni , if evei\ occurri.-d- Only yi .2% of the grade 8 strudents c'lnd nc" of 
the .Rrade 7 studr^TV^r.i nadr such a claim, (Sig. — .0001)] 



( c ) Lj e t: t Hi r i '.r a d n 



Ahdays IS 
Often lb 



No m^iponne - IS 



Seldom 20 
Never 32 



( d ) V/r i (: t o n com nie t) t g 



Alwayr, 13 
Orum 24 



-ZD 



No rer^ponse - IS 



Seldom 29 
Never 17 



-46 



( e ) Parent- teacher- 



A U)a:i/s s'] ^ , 
Often 5 1"' 



tudent interviews 
No resvonse 



IZ 



Seldom 21?^ 
Never 53 



7 I 
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' ] ! ' 1 I ' i n v< ■/! v< ill : • I t i ro\ 1 1: [ *ov» ■ r: ■■ \ ] 



Sf.vo'iglif Ji-^: agree •■> 



Ihidrrdclcd 



:i6 

9 



Disagree 

S tvong hj disarjrcc 1 3 



"45 



. t, U<'i';Mt., 



'hidccdded 7 



'10 



Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree I 



i^'i"} V •■■.\o<..'l ddniinlsU^.i^ ion (prliic:ipal , etc, ) 

Undecided 18 
No respoy:cc 0 



"27 



f. V 



Disagree 29 
Stronglu disagree 24 



Vnde aided 19 
No response 10 



"29 



Disagree 25 
S tro ng ly di s agre e 27 



Ic.:.'.;; of Lho fo.l.lc)v;inr, is involved in selecting controversial topic: 
o f:r..;: i c:d in our c lass . 



(ri) Teachers 



Often 36 



No response - 13 



-60 



Seldom 14 
Never 7 



'21 
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H. (continuf'. { ') 



n 



! . ',',7 



1'^ 



net 



fJrl hr: ;;;•."] 



If If y',Vi.id(^ 1.1 tiul'-'ii t::;; clairnoi.i vl rlom , \\ «Vfr, r^o .invol. vod 
in ;» ' 1 < '^M- 1 tir. con ^^ov^,'^-'^. 1 ri ! :i:';;;u'v; for r.tudy. Thi.:; [ '7'0[iopf:.Iori (iocreci.sc-cl 
lii !'<'th 'j I t»(n: { ion:; to ?y n t; tho I'.rrjrit.' 19 lov.-l ruicl 11.'/'^ at tlu^ i'rad- 
7 laVi^l. C'Wr,. ) Alr.o, v;li.i i^^' If..:?'^. of thf pul;ll^j :;fMiool rrl-udci 

' • I -i.irncM j r;r:lfloi:i or nt-viT^ lo Iv- I rivol.v^'d , only 30 of tin; nofiara tr; r;chool 
::t:u'1^^nt:::; so,, cl.ci i -d . — .007)1 



( d ) ''f.:hoo 1 a dm i n i:; tra 1 1 ot i ( pr i.nc L [ >a 1 , t:c . ) 



Se idorn 2bl ^r, 



( t .0 n hoo 1 oa r dr; 



[Jo vcin-(y>u^c' 



Alwaijry IS 
Often 2 3 



Saldom 19 | 
Never 28] 



47 



A. In planning what i.s r;t: ud"L*:^d in r'ocial Htudi^^r. , j^arents shoald bo In- 
vo 1 vod In de elding: 



(a) r.oal:; 



lIvAe aided 17 
No response I'L 



-28 



'2? 



trik^ agree 22 
Strmgly disagree 2Z 



-4b 



(b) Teaching material.'': (films, books, etc.) 



Undecided I4l 
No renponnc I ij 



25 



Agree 



I7l 



Strmgly agree 6^ 



2Z 



Disagree 2 7 

Strongly disagree 25 
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A. (cont iriurM.l ) 



Ihidcaidcd P,!'. 
Ik.) ve.r>poni^(i 0 



Stronqly disagree 22 



-44 



W. En plrinninc wh-it- ,i .studied in :M-j(M*.al Studinn, pfarents are involved 
in dooLdlnp, : 



(.1) ''.O.il.'' 



/Vc response - 



AlhXVji: 2 
Often 11^ 



(i.) Toachinr. materials (films, books, etc.) 

Uo response - 11 



Often VI 



-14 



Seldom 22 
Never 52 



-74 



Seldom 20 
Never 55 



-75 



(c) [..earning activities 



No response - 13 



ALh)aijr, 7} 
Often 10 



Seldom 22 
Never 52 



-74 



t\. In planniru^ wliat in taught in Social Studies, the Church should be 
involved in deciding: 



(a) OoalG 

Undecided 13 
No response 13 



-2G 



Aqree y Disagree 26 

Strong lij anrr^c 2 J Strongly disagree 41 



-67 



(\7) T'Mrliing material:; (films, books, etc.) 

Undecided 13 
No response 14 



-27 



Aarec /"'I ^ Disagree 25 

/""',>-;-.•;, aj^ro<^ :, \ ^ Strongly disagree 40 



-65 
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A . (con t:inutH'! ) 



lJn(h\ru!i?.(i If") 
tin i\.*{;i'0}inc I'! 



DiscKjrnr PA) 



i^. . in I > Itiiui.i ri'.' wh,r: i' 
i.n i nvo l.vod In !• 'r i rj i n ,\ 



Seldom U 
Ncvcv 70 



^84 



( \' ) Tt-.-cicTi I \V).\ \\\'\ X.^'V \ ."J 1 (' f i i \\\\\ , bookr-; , k\\c. ,) 



Seldom 16 
Uevev GO 



( (.: ) Ii*:drn in r. .in t, i v.i, t 



Seldom 17 
Never 68 



— O tr 



A . In ■ '1 a n r' I i u g w h i r i t 1 ■ ; : . a u r, r i in o c i n L C 1 1 j ci :i e s , s t u d r:* r j t: s shoiild I ) e i n - 
Vf>lvo<l i.n -•lorurilnr: 



(a) Coal-; 



ihidec'ded 5 



'in 



Strorujlv agree 51 



-87 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree I 



0- 



( b ) Tea e. 1 1 i n nia t* ♦? r I a 1 ( T i. Im s , 1 • o ok n , etc.) 

Undecided II 
iVo renoonse 4 



Strongly agree 4i- 



■78 



Disagree 5 
Strongly disagree 2 



- 7 



133 



129. 



ERIC 



A . ( r.oul I. ni> "1 ) 



Ih'dcrrf.dad 



-II 



Stvonqlii disagree I 



i", In our '"ocial St)ic1ies class, srudf^ntr, arc 



iVr;? response - 



Seldom 31 
Never 20 



'SI 



(].') "•■"^if t ) i:tntf.-L*ia]s (filing';, bookr;, etc.) 

//o reisponse -11 



Seldom 35 
Never 23 



-58 



• t I. ■ i ; i i i V 



No respo7icje - 



Seldom 34 
Never 19 



'53 



Th'- iM-jr'j'jlvc- : .■i::i:;unr of involvement of students in deciding upon the three 
il ' Vt- .-v:vil:-. , r::3 t:ori a li': , and activities — v/as lowest at the gi-^ade 

]] :.-/vvl, '.'if. ii w.^11 ov-i' 7-. .:iairniTig seldom or nevei^ to be involved. It 
w.i.. liirJirT' a ■ 1-hc r^rade 12 level, with 58% claiming to be seldoin 

or ricv' f Luvwlvod, And It increased down the grades from grade 10 to 
.rr- , :ir.jr" on ly 



social Studi--' ^-liould help students decide on possible solutions to 
ooial proh' lein;--: . 



Undecided 13 
No resvonse 6 



■19 



L' t i'O ^7 .7 7. : / n >r e 3 5 



Disagree 3 
Stronglij disagree I 



13() 
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21. B. Our Social Studies classes do help us decide on possible solutions to 
social problems. 

[ Jo respontjc - 14 



A twaiis 1 1 
Often 41 



Seldom 27 
Nev2r 7 



"34 



[Students at the upper grade levels apparently perceived the Social Studies 
to be more useful in t:his regard than did those in the lower grades. Only 
20. n% of the grade 12 students claimed the Social Studies seldom or never 
helped them to decide on solutions to problems. But U2 . 3% of the grade 7 
students and UB.2% of the grade 8 students so claimed. (Sig. — .0001).] 



22. A. Social Studies should help students evaluate their own beliefs, values 
and attitudes. 



Undecided 10 
No response 4 



-14 



Agree 44 
Strongly agree 37 



-81 



Disagree 3 
Strongly disagree 2 



" 5 



B. Our Social Studies classes do help us evaluate our own beliefs, values 
and attitudes. 



No response - 12 



A Ways I2l ry 
Often 39] 



Seldom 29 
Never 8 



'37 



[Again, the value assigned to the Social Studies increased by grade. A full 
U6.2% of the grade 7 students claimed the Social Studies seldom or never 
helped them to evaluate their beliefs. But this proportion decreased to 
28. U% at the grade 12 level. (Sig. .0001)] 



23. A. Social Studies should give students opportunities to act upon the choices 
and decisions that they make as a result of their studies. 

Undecided 15 
No re^onse 5 



-20 



Agree 43 
Strongly agree 34 



■77 



Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree I 



EKLC 



B. 

and 



Our Social Studies does give us the opportunity to act upon the choices 
decisions we may make as a result of oiir studies. 

No response - 13 



A Iways 9 
Often 28 



-37 



Se Idom 35 
Never 15 



-50 



[Respondents differed on this iss^ie by school system. Only Ul% of the separate 
school students claimed they were seldom or never given the opportunity to act. 
But 51.4% of the public school students so claimed. (Sig. — .Olf))] 

137 



2U. A. Social Studies should cause students to chanp,e their actions in daily 
life. 



Undecided 25 
[Jo x'^esponse 8 



Strcnin'lii aqree 7 



Disagree 26 
Strongly disagree 19 



"45 



Our Social Studies does give us cause to change our actions in daily 



li fe. 



/Vc response - 17 



A Lb)ays 0 
Oj'ten 10 



■U ■ 



Seldom 34 
Never 36 



"70 



fn Section IV^ loe asked students to indicate what topics he or 
she had studied dialing the 1/3 unstructured time and to give us some 
iri formation about themselves. 



2 5 . liTi^truc tured Time . 

Approximately 25^) of the students did not respond to this question. 
Home others indicated there ;i s no such thing as unstructured time. 

The followintr, v;ere listed by those who responded: (I) discipline 
studiea — in history,, geography ^ and economics; (2) urbanization and 
associated problems — crime^ poverty and transportation; (3) studies of 
pay^tiaular areas — Africa,, Asia^ Latin America; (4) Canadian and inter- 
" yiatioyial ciwrent events; and (5) debating — on such topics as the future,, 
govermnenty and so on. 



No response - I 
Male 46 Female 53 



.rrjue; 



fko response - I 



VII 5 • 
VITT P.l 
IX Z7 



X 15 
XI 14 
XII 17 



-46 
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132. 



21. School System, 



No vesponse - I 



PubUo 80 



Separate I 9 



?8. Resi.dOTii'.c-^, 



Edmonton 24 
Cahjarnj 25 



-49 



Other Cities 5 
Towns S Hiatal areas 46 



-51 



39 



133. 



ITT. n.:n)iuGr> ~- the parent survey'' 

; I>! ::--c^iori 7 J uc. aj:kad Wie scone three open-ended questions that 

I /. /J fj-evio'-iC'l;/ rwkad tcaoJion: and students: (I) Wfiat in your view 

\ th' tioc) fnnjor i'iv^>igiki^ of the P>ocinl Studies program? (2) IVhat 

''he tiJ(? major ijrgkncsi'o::: ? .end (^) h'^i-ut suggestions do you have 

^'/; ^rgvemen t ? 



rhr.' V'i.:i. niajorll-y of the rosponsoiS indicated tliat parents did not 
riiov/ .•nc'.K;}^ a^^ciit tlie 'Jocinl Srudi.er:; l:o respond to this question or others. 
\ \ o V/ < - ve r* , s oTxXC: t r I e d . 

J. The sr:rengths perceived by parents included: (I) the emphasis upon 
t-hc' dit^rfipltne^j of history a^id geography; (2) the ori.entation toward cultural 
studies^ valuing processes and the future; and (3) the relevance of the program 
to r.Jic n-ieds of todmj's students. 

. The w'eaknoso'^os cited were: (I) a Lack of Canadian content — history^ 
jeont^aphy and political science; (P.) a lack of resources — including prescribed 
textho'.?ks; (3) a lack of in-depth study of any issue; and (4) the emphasis upon 
persmial valuers^ to the exclusion of social values. 

3. RecoTninendations for improvement included: (I) that parents be helped 
to know and miderstand the program; (2) more community involvement in the Social 
ShidiK\<j; (3) more Canadian content; and (4) more emphasis upon the processes of 
change . 

Tl: v/ilT. be recalled that our parent sample totaled only 306. Also, it will be 
noted that between ^40 and 60% of the parents claimed insufficient knowledge to 
anr>wer many questions. Hence, it became meaningless to run cross-tabs or tests 
of nigiu* ficance. 



140 



Fn Sanction 11^ we confronted the ijorents with a -nu/nber of asser- 
tuynu, "oiifjht to" ctat^mioito ohout the Hocnal Studies^ (md asked thf^ri 
to agree or dinagree- 



EKLC 



U. In a r.ocial Studies \>voz\\vn^ emphas.i.:-: .^;hould be placc^d on: 

(a) Knowing what happenf-id to people in the past 

Undecided 4 
No response 5 



Agree ^'^l^^g 
otronglg agree 14\ ^" 



Disagree 10 
Stronglij disagree 2 



-12 



(b) Knowing the current, happenings in socie.'ty and cultures 

Undecided Z 
No response 4 



Agree "^^^1-92 
Strongly agree 62] 



Disagree ^ 
Strongly disagree 0^ 



(c) Knowing what might: happen as a result of people's action?; 

Undecided II 
No response 6 



'17 



Agree 48 
Strongly agree 3l 



■79 



Disagree 4 
Strongly disagree 0 



(d) Deciding v;hat would be l;ost for our society 



Undecided 18 
No response 7 



'25 



Agree 39 
Strongly agree 16 



-55 



Dzsagree 161 
Strongly disagree 4 



(e) Deciding v;hat people should do 

. Undecided 17 

No response 14 



'31 



Agree 32 
Strongly agree 8 



-40 



Disagree 20 
Strongly disagree 9_ 



-29 
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135. 



The Alberta Depar tniont of F:ducal':!on should provide a set of society's values 
tp.at must he taurlit. 



Undecided 21' 
No response 8 



'29 



Agree 

StromiLy acji'e^e II 



Disagree ^^l.v^ 
Strongly disagree 14] '^"^ 



!n locr^il proij.ram d-.^vo loprnont tip.' Alberta Department of Education curriculum 
v-ui'.ie.-; -should bo ur-ed as t:he l-'asis of the program development. 

Undecided 16 
iVo response 9 



•25 



Agree 

ntroyujlij agree .9 J 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree 2 



} 



12 



Trdiislatirif^^. tlie cur'riculum into units of study should be the responsibility 
of roachers at the local level. 



Undecided 1 3 
No response 6 



'19 



Agree 49 
Strongly agree 17 



-66 



Disagree 12 
Strongly disagree 3_ 



-15 



Wwmau values d i ;--.cu::'sed in the classroom should reflect the concerns of: 
(a) Parents 

•19 



Undeci^ded 
No respon 



' lOl 
se 9j 



/Igree 
Strongly 



5Z,1_ 
agree 22] 



73 



Disagree ^1 ^ 

Strongly disagree 2] 



(b) Teachers 



Undecided 9 
No response 10 



-19 



Agrrn i]l 
Strongly agree 15 



-06 



Disagree 9 
Stx'ongly disagree 6_ 



'15 



(c) Studr^nt" 



Urulccided 
No response 6 



Agree 54 
S t ran g h / agre e 3l 



-85 



Disagree 2 
Strongly disagree I 



} 
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8. (continued) 



(d) Community I'ntorost ^^roun.s 

Unck aided 21 
No response 13 



-34 



Stvcrngly agre 



Disagree I 
Strongly disagree 



Churclif 



Agree 34 
Sbronglij agree 13 



-47 



Undecided 17 
llo response 14 



-31 



Disagree 14 
Strongly disagree 8 



-22 



A Social Studiei^ textb^ook ^;hould be prescribed by the Department of Exiucation 
for each grade. 



Undecided 15 
No response 6 



-21 



Agree 

Strongly agree 22 j^'^' 



Disagree 9 
Strongly disagree 8 



-17 



10. The Social Studies program should not be fragmented into separate disciplines 
s uc h a s hi i. s t ory , ge ap hy , e t c . 

Undecided 15 
No response 7 



-22 



Agree 27 
Strongly agree l5 



•42 



Disagree 24 
Strongly disagree 12 



'36 



11, Departmental Social Studies examinations should be required for: 
(a) Grade 9 students 

-29 



Agree 20 
Strongly agree 12 



'32 



Undecided 18" 
No response II 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree 14 



251 

14 r 



39 
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(h) Grade 12 student 5^. 



Agree 26 
Strongly agree 16 



-42 



Undecided 1 4 
No response II 



143 



-25 



Disagree 21 
Strongly disagree 12 



•33 



137, 



Canadian content in Social -.'tudies pro^T^iT^s 'should be increased. 

Undecided 8~ 
No response 6 



■14 



48 



■70 



Disagree 6 
Strongly disagree I 



- 7 



:i':il Gtudir-r: program i:he main emphasis should not be on history. 



Undecided 
No fesponse 



-14 



48l 

ron g 'U / a// ree 20 j 



ngPt2e 



68 



Disagree 12 
Strongly disagree 6 



■18 



raro:ntv. ar^- c-j^f-nera lly familiar v;i.th the Social Studies program taught in 
the scliools. 

Undecided ^ \^16 
No response 10 j 



Agree lol Disagree 43 

Strongly agree I \~ ' Strongly disagree 30 



■73 



15. In order to meet future life situations, the Social Studies program should 
I'quip studentf. v;ith abilities to cope vrith conflict and uncertainty. 

Undecided 8 
No response 6 



■14 



Agree 



45 



■78 



Disagree 7 
Strongly disagree I 



8 



In Sectio>i IIJ j presented a further set of assertions or 
statements of principle ayid asked parents to respond^ not only by 
agreeing or disagreeing with the various principles^ hut also by 
indicating whether or not they perceived these principles to be 
ovarative in their children's classrooms. 



Ih. A. In the Alberta Social Studies program human values should be the major 



Undecided 17 
No response 7 



'24 




Agree ^ 39 

Strongly agree 20 



'59 
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Disagree 14 
Strongly disagree 3 



-17 
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16, B, In my child V: cla:-:Mroorn , the major omphasi.s in tho Social Studies i£_ 
OT I huma n va lue s . 



41 



Alh'ai/r> Ij [ 



Seldom 20 
Ncocr Z 



'21 



17. A. Tho Goclal fltudi'-r^ pro^^Ttvim should provid'-' opportunities for studt^nts 
t:o < 'Xplorc the i r ov/ri 't • 1 i n^*;-'. . 



Undeaidnd 10 
Ik) rnsponse 6 



■16 



Agvea 

Strongly agree 22 



■75 



Disagree 7 
Strongly disagree 2 



- 9 



B- Tlie Sorial ntudien [)rogram does provide an opportunity for my child 
to explore his own r».^<.' lings in the classroom. 

No response - Z9 



Always 7 
Often 29 



Seldom 21 
Never 4 



"25 



IB.' A. A teacher should be vn.lling to deal with controversial topics in tlie 
classroom. 



Undecided 4 
No response 2 



- 6 



Agree 50 
Strongly agree 3.9 



-89 



Disagree 7j 
Strongly disagree 2 



B. The teacher is willing to deal v;ith controversial topics in my child's 
classroom . 



No response - 40 



A U)ays 15 
Often 28 



Seldom 13 
Never 4 



-17 



19. A. Students should study human behavior from many points of view. 

Undecided 3 
No response 3 



- 6 



Agree 

Strongly agree 



50 



■92 



Disagree I 
Strongly disagree I 
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139. 



u My child dot-^i i>r\y\v hun..in bfjhavior from many points of view in the 

tJo pesvonsa -40 



Seldom 16 



-19 



;..>«*i\.'T. lJiouJ': c'X[n-."t to hnVt- iir; policies cind leader-s challenged in 

CJ- " i-i I I lid i<Jci t.:la:r;:-.tr:j . 



Undecided 1'6 
No response 4 



-17 



:hn'ee 40 



Disagree 5 
Strongly disagree 2 



'Joci^j t. i t-s po.l i c* ios and lender's are challenged in my child's Social 
' i t-,'S class . 



No response - 44 



A Luaijs 5 
Often 24 



-29 



Seldom 19 
Never 8 



-27 



A. uui'ing ■ souici Liocial Studies class time, students should be involved 
w I til pec^ple in the community. 

Undecided II 
No response 3 



'14 



Agree S'/) 
StroiL'jli/ aijree 26 



-79 



Disagree 5 
Strongly disagree 2 



During some Social Studies class time, my cliild is^ involved with 
\ >eop 1 e in t he coiiim un i ty . 

No response - 43 



Often I i> 



Seldom 22 
Never 17 



-39 



A. i.vx:vy -whool sliouM liavc a coiiimon statement of purposes in Social 
. [ i- j i.e s prt >vn 'amr : o f f^r ed . 

'■7: decided 13 
No rcsoonse 10 



-23 



\::rce SG 
/ 1 ron' i I V i in rec I / ' 



Disagree 4 
Strongly disagree I 



- 5 
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22. B. My child's sciiool does liavr: a common r. tatomont of purposes in the 
Coci.-il Studies pror^ran: offered. 



:Jo vr^po-n^r^ -58 



Seldom II 
Never 6 



-17 



\\\.\yAo\\\\^^ proj',r'<:.:: i r;ocial r.tudieu should bo reported in: 



IJyidccided 



-26 



/h/rcr .3:^ 



"GO 



Disagree S 
Strongly disagree 



"14 



( I; ) [viT'iMit- L^^aciu'r :i ntcirv iov/r> 

Undecided II 
(Jo recponse 21 



"32 



Agree 46 
S t roHi ;hi agre e 1 4 



-GO 



Disagree 4 
Strongly disagree 4 



(c) Lottor grados 



Agree 22']^^^ 
Strongly agree 6j 



Undecided 12 
No response 32 



"44 



Disagree 2l 
Strongly disagree 7^ 



(d) V/rit:tGn cornmentr 



Agree 5G 
Strongly agree 16^ 



"66 



Undeai.ded 7 
No response 18 



"25 



Disagree 7 j 

Strongly disagree 2j 



( o ) Paront-teacher-s tudnnt interviews 

Undecided 17 
No response 25 



^42 



Agree 24 
S t vong l] j agree 16 



"4G 



Disagree 13 
Strongly disagree 5^ 



"18 
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B . My clii Id ^ c progi^o 
( ) I ■ <- vc • n t '1 c 



In SG-^:iril Studies is reported in: 



V-'te.: lU 



Se Idom 4 
'Never II 



} 



IS 



Part -:tt~tcjucher Intervl r^w^; 

No resporiije - 49 

A luaifs Id ' 
Often 19 



Se Idom 1 3 
Never 6 



-19 



( ) f.ot- ter F;iMde:- 



Often 12 



No resporL'je - 52 



Seldom 8 
Never 14 



-22 



( d ) V/r i 1 1 en commen t s 



No response -47 



Seldom II 
Never 5 



-16 



(e) f-arent-teachor-studcmt interviews 

No response 



A liJaijS 4 
Often 8 



50 



Seldom II 
Never 27 



} 



38 



A. Ldcii of the follov/ing should be involved in selecting controversial 
t op I. cr> to be s tud i ed in t he c las sr oom . 



1 t':acrM -ns 



Agree 5 1. 

Strongly agree 20 



-71 



Undecided 6 
No response IS 



-21 



Disagree S 
Strongly disagree Z 



- 8 



(b) Parentr, 



Undecided 2S 
No response ID 



-44 



Agree 26'^. Disagree I4l_^^^ 

10 j' Strongly disagree 6j 



Strongly agree 

148 
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24. A. (continued) 

(c) Teachers and r-tiidents 



Undecided . 6 
IJo yenponse 9 



-IS 



Agree SO 
Strongly agree 3l 



■81 



Disagree o 
Strong ly disagree I 



(d) School Adminintra tlon ( y:>rinc.i.pal , Rtc.) 

Undecided 16 
No response I? 



Agree 39 
Strongly agree lO 



-49 



Di G agre e 1 2\ ^ ^ 

Strongly disagree cj 



(e) School Boards 



Agree 2S 
Strongly agree 7 



Undecided IS 
No response 2S 



"40 



-32 



Disagree 19 
Strongly disagree 9_ 



■28 



2U. B. Each of the follov/ing is_ involved in selecting controversial topics 
for my child's Social Studies class: 



(a) Teacher 



Always 22 
Often IS_ 



-37 



No response - SS 



Seldom 6 
Never 2 



(b) Parents 
A Iways 2 



8 



No response - S7 



Often 6^ 
(c) Teachers and students 



No response - S4 



Always II 
Often 18 



-29 



(d) School Administration (principal, etc.) 

No response -61 

A luays 7'^ 



Often 12 



■19 
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Seldom II 
Never 24 



-35 



Seldom 13 
Never 4 



'17 



Seldom 12\ 
Never 8 



■ 20 
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B. (continued) 
(e) School BodPd: 



-1 LiJaifs 6 



i response - 6 '6 



Seldom 10 
Never IZ 



'23 



A. In {jlunriing v;hat. L.s t.iu^^hf in Social Studies, the Church should be 
i n vo ] V*. "'^i in deriding: 



{.i) Coait 



IJyiilecided 12 
No response 18 



'30 



S t vo } ig i i i U'.j re e 8 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree l7j 



Teaching materiaLs 



Undecided 1 4 
No response 21 



} 



35 



Agree ll^ 
Strong lij agree 7 



-22 



Disagree 27 
Strongly disagree 16 



(c) hcarning activities 



Agree 14 
Sironglij agree 5 



Undecided 16 
No reioponse 22 



} 



38 



■19 



Disagree 25 .^^ 

Strongly disagree 18 



B. En planning what is taught in Social Studies, the Church i£ involved 
In deciding: 



( fi ) Goaln 



A'UJaii^s 2 
Often 4 



No response - 55 



Seldom 7 
Never 32 



-39 



{ b) Tf^-ichlrig matcavinl". 



A llMlJiJ 



No response - 55 



Se Idorn 
Never 3l 



3- 



28 
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25. B. (continued) 

(c) Learning activities 



No response - 56 



A Iways 3 
Often 4 



Seldom ?'] 
^ Never 30 



26. A. In planning what is taught in Social Studies, Students should be 
involved in deciding: 



(a) Goals 

Undecided 12 
No response 13 



'25 



Agree 4ll . Disagree 13 

Strongly agree 16 \~ Strongly disagree 5 



-18 



(b) Teaching materials 

Undecided 15 
No response 15 



'30 



Agree 38'] Disagree 19 

Strongly agree 7j Strongly disagree 6 



•25 



(c) Learning activities 

Undecided 12 
No response 13 



•25 



Agree 47l Disagree ^^'\~-Z5 

Strongly agree 13^ Strongly disagree 4\ 

26. B. In planning what is taught in Social Studies, Students are involved 
in deciding: 

(a) Goals 

No response - 54 

Always '^1 70 Seldom t6l 

Often 11] Never 12 j 

(b) Teaching materials 



28 



No response - 55 

A luays 3l ^ ^ Se Idom 1 8 

Often lOj Never 14 



-32 
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2G. B. (contlnuod) 

C < : ) I J •* .'d rr i i. n p; a c t, I v 1. 1: i e:3 



//c? response - 54 



Oftrn lo\ 



■VJ 



Seldom 15 
Never 12 



•27 



i:. hi il'-.iiiuiu'fi v/hat in taiir.ht in the Social Studies, Parents should be 
• rivf.i l,v<;;d in dor-iding,: 



Stvon-'.-hf a:;vee D 



Undaaided 16 
I^o response 14 



■30 



Disagree 21 
Strongly disagree 4 



"25 



(\ ) IVvacliinp; materials 



'':rep^ 



Szvon^jlij agree 6 



Undecided 19 
No response 19 



-38 



Di^s agree 26 
Strongly disagree 6 



-32 



( r: ") Learning a c t i v i t i e r.^ 



Agr^^e 30 \ 

3 1 rona lu agree 5 J 



'35 



Undecided 20' 
No response 18 



-38 



Disagree 2Z 
Strongly disagree 4 



-27 



3. in planning what is taught in the Social Studies, Parents are involved 

in df'ciclini^: 



(ri) Goali; 



A Iwavs 2 



No response - 54 



Seldom 14 
Never 23 



} 



37 



( h ) T c h i n g material s 

AU)axfs 7l 
Of ten 5 ! 



No response - 55 



Seldom 16 
Never 23 



-39 
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27. B. (continued) 

( c ) Lo nrn in r, a ct: i v i t i e s 



0 rten 8 



ilo vo:-'po>i 



- 54 



Seldom 1 5 
Never P.7'> 



A, rar< Tit^i r.hould ho. kr.pt i.nforiiKM-i ,a].)out r.ocial r^tudios programs by: 

(a) Tl-ie i ici pai't UK *i it. of F^ducat.Ion 

Undecided IG 



'Jt-i^nyirjlii agree 9 



n 



Uo response 29 



Disagree 20 
Strongly disagree 4 



-24 



(h) The School 



Agree 52 
Strongly agree 50 



-82 



Undecided 5 
No response 10 



Disagree 3 
Strongly disagree 0 



(c) Fforne and Schiool Association 

Undecided 16 
No response 55 



•49 



Agree 25 
Strongly agree 5 



-28 



Disagree l9 
Strongly disagree 4 



-23 



(d) Tl-ie School Board 



Agree 18 
Strongly agree 5 



Undecided 17 
No response 31 



■48 



Disagree 24 
Strongly disagree 5 



-29 



B. Parents are kept informed about the Social Studies programs by: 

(a) The Department of Education 

No response - 60 



A lu)ays 5 
Often 5 



- 8 



Seldom lO 
Never 22 



-32 
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B. (continued) 
(b) The School 

Alwcqfs //-I ,,,, 
Ofteyi il r"" 



Seldom V6 
Never 9 



-22 



(r) Horn-:' and School Association 

I'lo pci'ponse - 61 

A'/jJaiii-j ll ^ 
Oftoi 6j 



Seldom 1 1 
Never 21 



-32 



The School Board 



- c 



ays 
OficN. 4 



No rePiponse - Gl 



Seldom 10 
Never 23 



-33 



Schoo.l53 should hold sessions which acquaint parents with the Social 



fi {; u d i. < ' r. p r ogr am . 



Agrt^e 3D 
Stron(jlij acjrce 28 



Undecided 14 
No response 15 



'29 



-67 



Disagree 4 
Strongly disagree 0^ 



- 4 



[',. r.v'Jiools do liold sessions which acquaint parents with the Social Studies 
program. 

No response - 57 



A Iwayr, 5 
Often 4 



Seldom 16 
Never 18 



-34 



In ^:ect-ion li'y <i.::^'C;! pnrcnts for some information about 
fhcrn^u^lvcs (ind their children. 



(. \ra 'U': 1 • - 1 of c h ]. h i . 

No response - 7 
Klrrirntcn-: - : Junior High 



Senior High 32 
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31. Participation in .school affair:?!. 

Noiie/No rcv,ponse 

Hoinu (J} id School Lb\^^i]/, 
SporttH'j Evoitr, 8a 



- 5/; 



Kindcrgcwten 4 
Othc-jr ' :W 



3?. ::;ov. 



MciLo a 6 



Female 65 



Me ti'opo li ton b'drno'n ton 32 
Me tvopo I i tan Ca Igarij 1) 7 



-50 



Other Alhcy^ta Cities) O' 
Small Towns and Rural -11 



-41 



3U. r.chool r^ystem supporl. , 



Piilj lie 77 



No response - 3 



Separate 20 
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TV. r.MiMMAKY COMPARISONS 

Tin: Ki:^;"ofr;i::: oi* tfiachcrs, students and parcnts 



:'..ir".-'. '.".r' quo^; tionnairei. Wf>re concti'ucced .in I'.uch a \^ay ar. to a^jk 
tiif.. !^r'<-.- i^T'^^uD:": of re:;] oivl'^nt:?.: r.;or:i^^ identical questions. Our question nov/ if.: 
m'mv; ich^-rvj , studenr:: aii-l i^cir^nui differ in their views on various a^'ipects 

o: ' • : • X.: i a 1 o t ud ie*; ? 

I'^-r'-./M v^ri :jt:rfinr,tdio and V/rN;\l-:nof::f';er, of the Program And Recomniendat ions 
f yr i in p r^o ve 1 1 1 rf r 1 1 

1. There appears to be little agreement among the three groups as to the 
tr^ov-thc oi th'^^ progi'am. teachers believe its L'.trengths are its flexibility, 

\rr, Intv^rdisciplinary naturo, and its emphases upon valuing, decision-making, 
and ci'iti-^al thinking. Students believe its strengths are in its cultural stu- 
•1 and i l.r.; r-jlevaric-^ . Parents agree with the students about the program ^s 
relevance, but also perceive its attention to the traditional disciplines of 
!ri:x~ovy and p.e.ography to be another of its strengths. 

2, Teachers perceive the basic weakness to be lack of materials and re- 
K.por; _^ L D : 1 U( 1 -1 H t ), m'' Per local program development- Also, some teachers 

are critical of the emphasis upon valuing and the lack of a solid base of dis- 
ripiined inquiry and knowledge. Students agree with teachers that materials are 
/i probJ'-m. And they are critical of the fact that they are seldom involved in 
pror,ram plannln.j; but, instead, are sul:)jected to too much lecturing, note-taking, 
and ^<^^stln^.. Students and parents both deplore the lack of Canadian content. 
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Pnrentrr: are critical of wliat LImW ['or^cc i v« • to Ix^ a l.xiul of superficiality in 
thn progr'.im (i.n. a lack of in-»i*»pt-h studios of any (iiscipli nf3 or i::su(0 and 
its conc«MU:7\it ion on poT'soruil value's. 

3 . V/ i t h r* ' s p c c t: t- ( ; ? corirn, d: t -'.on ; : , 1 1 k • i ' c c^rn p 1 < ' a F,r o i i me n |- oi i on 
matt-cr: t-[i.^rp ou,r,ht: » o b<' nioro (;anadi<m content. Also^ botli ::.tudonts. and 
p.;i rc n 1 13 v;an t rnor i. n vo I v*.-^ nu? n f. i. n [ ) r ra rn ; 1 < ■ ' is. ,i on . /• n d 1: o a f d lor ■■■ a ri d s t ud o nt r.'. 
hotli v/<uit In't f t-r'' rosourc^"^ rn.:j t oi\ia "1 s . 



CI. 


Tlie I'uis. io Otm en t a t ions and limplias-os of 


the F'rop.rarn 






L . Th i • f o 1 low i n f ^ i ;.■■> a s unuri av y o f t h e 


levels of 3 


upport of 


the throe 


grou| 


f OT^ f ■ h e f i vr ' points of ( m n p I la Is C Q u e s 


lion H), 






Po i. n t o f Cnip h a i s 


Level 


of Support 


(%) 


Teachers 


Students 


I 

Parents 






r 1 




1. 


The past 


81 




79 


2. 


The present 


96 


92 


92 


3. 


Ho la t. ions — actions ^'j conscquenc*;?s 


90 


59 


79 


U. 


Deciding desired social corKlrtions 


74 


61 


55" 


5. 


Deciding desired action 


66 


36" 


40 



Some interesting comparisons may be noted: (1) students would not 
emphasize the past as mucl^i as t:eache»rs and parents would; (2) nor would students 
be as concer'ned about the relationships between actions and consequences; (3) 
parents would not emphasize the attempt to set desired social conditions as 
much a s either s t: u ''le n t .s o t e a r h e r s v;o u Id; and ( 4 ) n e i t hi er pa rents nor s t u d e n t s 
would emphasize action as much as teachers would. 
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'?. Tliou^-^h none oP tlie t.lirtn? )p:^oups wan vory supportive of the idea that 
liio i;ch<:K>l:i t^'-ac'h a r.et of pva^cr'i^bed valuea (Question 5), students opposed the 
. idoa iii'.irt: vi [V'->rous 1 y . Tin^ sjn-cific iMlios of agreement were: teachers, 27%; 
;;tu(lc.?ntr. , Uvo; and parentis, 

:]. Thin^e vAnn^ furUier Interesting disagreements on the question of whose 
rjcmccmr. ought to he refloated in value inquiries (Question 8 on teacher ques- 
f i oniia i re ) • 



V/hose concerns 


Level of Support (%) 


Teachers 


Students 


Parents 


1- 


Parents 


72 


45" 


73 


2. 


Teachers 


68 




66 


3- 


Students 


90 


88 


85 


U. 


Community groups 


67 


42" 


50 


5. 


Churches 


U3 


23'' 


47 



Clearly, students would not assign as much influence in this matter 
to any other group as would teachers and parents . 

4. The three groups supported the in tev disciplinary nature of the pro- 
p.ram as follows: teachers, 74%; students, 57%; and parents, 68%. 

5. All agreed that Canadian content should be i:. creased: teachers, 82%; 
:rtu<lonts , fjS%; and parents, 79%. 

r">. Internntingly , final Dcp(XP-tmental examinations at the grade IX level 
wero supported by exactly 32*o of each respondent group. Such exams at the 
;vrad^: V.ll U've] '.'/♦■-re r.upport".! by 40% of the teachers, by 41% of the students, 
and by 42% of the parents. 
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7. Only MOn of the t(^ichoi' rMjr.porulf'nl.ri holiov^} Liiero our,ht: to bf) 
pvciicvibiui U'xtbooh) ^ hut oL" t:hc? parontiJ bolievo liicre oup,hl t:o bo. 

[IT. V/hat: lii .mil What Our.ht To In The Oporati.on Of 'I'liu !'7T)jT.ram 

'I'h^' follov/i np, is a Mumrnary of tiir; perceptions of tho thror.' [^.roups , 

botri n.s to wh.il ou^'iht' to bo anrl as to wtiat is in rod.l Alber'ta classrooms, with 

respect t.o varioiu;. as[u:;ots (jf fho o[)erations of programs. [Th*.' i.ss.nes are ab- 
hrovbitncj from i'.pocifxc^ quest, ions in Section Til of the three quesr ionruj i res . 1 







Level of Support 


or Agreement 




The Issue 


Wiiat Ought 


To Be 




What Is 






T. 


S. 


P. 




T. 


S. 


1 


1 

u • 


A value orientation 


US 


se. 






60 


61 


38 


O ^ 


Exploration of student feelings 


86 


75 


75 






U5 


36 


3. 


Dealing v/ith controversial 
5 ssues 


Rl 


00 


80 




55 


62 


U3 


U. 


Behavior from many viewpoints 


02 


73 


92 




71-"^ 


a 9 


Ul 


5. 


In-school teacher planning 


92 








19 






G. 


Challenging society's values 


82 


[33- 


76 




38 


20 


29 


7. 


End the dominance of history 


26 








32 


U3 




8. 


Involvement with community 


8U 


71 


79 




20 


17 


18 


9. 


Statement of school objectives 


5B 




72" 




26 




25 


10. 


Objectives in behavioral form 


U2 








33 






11. 


Reporting student progress: 


















i. percentages 


36 


74 


60" 




U3 


77 


39 




ii. parent-teacher interviev/s 


33 


32 


60" 




52 


37 


32 




iii. letter grades 


U5 


37 


28 




U2 


33 


26 




iv. wit ten comments 


82 


60 


66 




6U 


39 


37 




V. parent-teacher-s turlent 
interviews 




U2 


UO 






13 


12 
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l.ovf l of rJupjiOT'l; or Aj'.rt .■onion t. 



1 1 1 1 ! . . ' 1 r 




f )unh f 








T. 








T. 




V. 





















» : . i» 'I v. 


93 


r.3 


7 1 




11 


00 




: " * . ; 'ir-'-ri« 




20 


3r. 




7 


8 


8 


; i i . • ■• •'lid' 'lit 




87 


81 




[)3 




29 


1 * •.• . !::■;.! !• i r; fr\ i t. Ion 




20 






lb 


2 Oi 


19 






V} 


32 




13 


38 


I'l 


i i . : •;•/ • ! vr'innri I of t lio \Um* ■ : 
















j ! . i !i 1'.^-' f t. .1 ri)' oh lent i.vc;'. 




27 


i|h 




5 


i:^ 


9 


t 

; i i . i. 1 1 r 1 ' •( ' : 1 u' 7 'f >c.'ur 'C* ' ^ ■ 




23 


30 




9 


l'< 


() 


■ 'II 'Ti i^l inriirii' irir-iTTiiiin 
1 ( 1 • ill I ' i 1 1 1 1 1 1 L 1 1 ) t . r 1 J 1 t 1. 1 1 1 

I .jr; [ i vi. t i 


3? 




3f.^ 




9 


13 


8 


i i rivt) i v.-ni^TVt: oF \:\v:: Church: 
















1 i. iii ?'t.:1:inf oh j^'c: t: i ve; ; 


IB 


7- 


26 




M 




0 


! * :. . i ! ; : h ' c" t i 1 1 ; ' f ^ : i < j u i"* d ; r' 


if: 


W 


22 




'} 


ii 


7 


( I L • * III I ' ..t.f J 1 1 1 1 J 1 I t , i. ' f • i 1 I w /.^ 

j .ir:f i vi t-l'.';> 


13 


B 


19 




U 


3 


7 


1 1':. rrivr.l voinr/i-it of t:[)(' T.urlf ti t: ; 
















1 i . ir. ! t inu oh ]'*(:\:ivr^(\ 




87- 






27 


38 


18 


'. i ! . : n : V 1 (k: 1: i. 1 1 g re s our c:;^ * 


01 


78 


UP) 




31 


31 


13 


1 in |:'iarinii:r locarnlnf;, 

1 . M 't i v j t LOf: 
i 


vr, 


87 






H-'-T 






1 V . ( \ 1. : : f>i ' J '/^J ] na t: i on : . 
















1 \ . i.niprovomori f of program 
i 










09 






! ii. a i 1 o< M t" i ':)n of rC'r.owvrQ:'. 
I 


80 














1 irnprovoTTicTi t" oi toaoh i.n>*. 


no 








I.) / 






1 

i V . TTK a r. \i r • m o ri r or r ; t vkI (•-' n t: r.:. 


01 








11 






! ] 7. i-'-,-. )r^i iiw: 1/3 . uns trriirturoci t.irno 










41 






1 {:■<. :". 1 Md^-n' -{:oach'-"r pl.anninp. 


70 








MS 










11 








r^2 




j 

! ?0. iivaluation <-^r ^-tudont beLior.s 
1 




81 








51 




} V].. O[)portuni { to act cm olioi.ces 




11 








37 




j CaiKrui;-, chanr.o In act: ions 




22 








13 
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vn 1. o f 


support: 


or A^fp^f^einon 


,.-1 

J 


Tlio I:;r;uo 


What 


Ou(]h t 


To Be 








T. 




p. 




T. 








23. Ros].ions.i.bi li.t-y [or k"^*jMfi)i; 
pare nt'.^ i n forrno d : 














r 1 
1 


1 . Do p t . o f Kldu (.: a t: 1 c; r i 


— 


— 


3]. 








8 


i 1 . ochoo I. 






8? 








22 


i i .L . Homo o V, r: hoc 1. A : > .s n . 






2R 








7 


I.v. SchooJ Board 






>^3 








G 


2 ' } . H o 1. (1 .1 n I ^, 1 ' d r e,n t: In t'o rrn a t ; Ion 
fi'Ti:; 1 on 






67 








9 



A niimbor of very Iniportant general observations should first be made 
fji)ou(: the above surniriary of comparisons: 

1. Tlio discrepancy between the ideal and the real, perceptions of what 
ought to be and what is. Is very great. All respondents — teachers, students, 
and parents — appear to [lold one vision of wfiat might be , but c[uite another 
perception of what really is. This sense of discrepancy (one might say, dis- 
lllus lonmfjnt ) permeates virtually every aspect of the operational analysis. 

?. Though there ^ippears to be a degree of consensus of a few issues, it 
is also apparent that the agreement between teachers and parents is considerably 
greater than the agreement between student and teacher or student and parent . 
In other v^ords , the student appears to have different perceptions, both as to 
what is and what ought to be, than do teachers and/or parents. 

3. Though some parents did attempt to respond to the questionnaire, the 
rate of failijre to respond as v;ell as the Inconsistency among their responses, 
would GuggesL that parents are not well informed about the Social Studies. 
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Tl\">r r- •••-{^onnnn \o oti.- :v^>>:>r\\"\ r. '|ur-;t ion and tluMr v^^Mtl'^'ll <!Oiiirnonl r^orroboratr? 
t li.i !■ u ' I (' i on . 

i\. TIm) tMtf-. iiK-iii , wilhin r,i''ou[^:;, is not |).ir t; i cul nr 1 y liu-li. Siip- 

:..,.rM ro>^ (ii.inv fs-'.M-v; liov.-vr. .iromiJ th..' MO-^ 0". Level. llt:nc«', < Luia.iU'^et^mont is 
i)K,.ly },-> 1,.. .It .i}H>ut- rh-^ .".riiiiM h>vo] . Tridnod, it would appear that concGm:.^ 

vnti-ir. >n^;M}.'S on r:omc Ir.r.Mc;'. is litl'le?, if any, h.U';hor than il: in between )]TOup:3 . 

s.r.iri" <A' til.; nioP'- f )% i ri):\ inLer-gTOup coinparisons are noted with an 
a. ; t . T' i ' ■ r in t iii • t ai ) 1 f.- . 
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T![[: :;am!'m:, Tiii; niiiTMiMKirr:;, Tin; MirrnoD: 



A r 'r iini( Ji:i , ;ai!ip '! • ^ - {' I M 'v.^ t'( ti-' lu '7^i-i v;ri.s ' loc L<.'( i ^Tom I: I'rMjvi nc i < H 
..</''.i-i! : ■. t ir'r> trMch'T ;;(.i[ju.la t; iori ; L/*13 e IcjiirTvt tuy Loacht-rL* , M7 -junior lii)^^,h 

t:or..i.i. ."..iinjilo i'^-[.'rM rv-n t "(1 1* .1'' of tin? r.oclrjl ;M.udier> toaclior popu'J a t:lon . ('TIk- 
nc i iial r.ii;:ii;':r of I ':Mf:li»-.'re-; rcry iv i n^^ quo:.: l:if?nnairoG w^ir; r^liglrtly ].er:r; I'lu'in li"^53 
v.iu" to • I I *.'a t, ion in Mi'.: .sarnpl^e li:;f.,) 

Tliore v;i}rc no ot hor :.;t-ra t.a se It-'C teci for Guwey i^ub-namp.los , All 
ninior and ;.";enior high .".chool r,ocial Gtudleri teachers and all elomentary r.chool 
t: * 'f ic: 1 1 i. n A ;ri>-:!r t a wo re e 1 i i b 1 ( for ^ 1 o c t i on . 

Z e ve n t y - 1 ^ .! g 1 \ "t f : o- a r d i o r\'--: i n t: 1 1 o sample? were rand om 1 y < j 1 o c t' f ; d to d i s - 
tribute quost Ion na ires to a clans of Social Studies sti.idents. Of these 78, 
30 cla^Gor.: (of approxirna l^" 1 y 30 t.udontr: oach from Grades 7 to 1?) were asked 
to complete a fstudent questionnaire, and HB classes (of approximately 30 students 
each from (^rarles 1 to 1?) were asked to take que:^. t ionna ires> home for parents to 
fill out. Thn student survey, v/ith a sample of 900, and t:he parent survey, v/ith 
a sample of lUUO, increased the total sample to iU93. 

2. THE IMfJTPUMnNTS 

A s c pa ra t o ^ j u e ; t i. oi i n a .ire wa vS [. j vi p 1 1 t d f o (t a rd i o f t h three ou p : ; 
(teachers, students and parents). To test the instruments for clarity and 



1()3 



1.1 



'•.'■•r:!i.p'.'h*.'r) '. i V'.'ri' : ••■ . v/" 'orid u- • I < -n ^ ; M'-'l :;ur'V«*y in IMnif.M) 1 on i'r'om I'cliruary 3 to 
f^ i.r-:iarv V, i JV^' . 

( ■{) '['' '..I' Ii' 'jin •:; ! i i i }•< * 

1'! :•■.'-[■■. ;. ' > ^'^^■:]ii■:r\■. rN;pr'-:.;> n t. in Mir (M,(.':ric.'iW:<:ir'y , iunior lii;:!., ^iri'l 
; . ; / r . ■ : . ' ! '! ' • v- 1 ■ ' ' ! i i I ; M 'U < ' • i ; if i W" T'f.^ : o l.-v ^: t. ^ i i )y t: i i f i Idinon ( ori Vu\ • 1 i c J>: ho o I 
: • '., t..-;.;i th(» t^acfK-r -iiu-': I l^riU-i i im.^ . Thf; t:*^-i(^h,-»r'ri v/[)0 rer^pond* 'd took 
. : i w'M.:;:! on i ri!; w.i 1 li I'lit^. ;;ur'Voy team to fiirMun'^ »s<ainiTio I'lu; in- 

A.].;o, ^^ ';iu'l»'nt.s in 1 d..' ! In i V( i^-.i ty of Albert:a Education overling pro- 
r.i'-iV) ^.-oin;.' Mi-::* julot Ln'^> I runi-.Ti t . 

(\ ' t ijfU^n t' Que:vf. .! onnai r<^? 

T:i-- ';f-udont ([uost lonnaire was pi lot-tes t'-^d on 10^4 junior higli school 
i ■ ■^ i-Ti f'Vlrnonton hy menil '^"^r:-; of the SMvviy team. 

( 1 '"iT^on t (3uc--. ;t :i onna i rt^ 

Twonty-nine parents of children from the .student group were involved 
::i r i lo^-t^^^^t ir:^ rho par^-'n!" cjue^jt ionnaire • 

: " C' 1 "L ?v: i :\ r. t: h e p i 1 o t - 1 e sting, the qu e s t i onn a i re wer e r e dr af t ad with 
.r, j].r'.-iV'> ani« •ndmonts , approved by the r<)search team and Advisory Committee, 
r.r i n " •■.^d for •! i s ['v ihu t: i c>n , 



nT'rrRiBiJTroM AiiD rlturms 

Til^i 'niei/t ionnairos wpt^o distributed to lU regions throughout Alberta 
durinv^ tjK- last v/r/'-^k of r-)brua7-'y and the first week of March, 1975. In 11 of 
t:hone regions, representatives selected by the President of the A.T.A. Social 
r.tudicj:; Council received packages of questionnaires for distribution to teachers 
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158. 



in. their area. It war: hoped that th.i.s incjthod of ''personal contact:^' by the re- 
gior:al r'epr^.;Gon lat i ver.-, v;ouL.l rf-ruilt. In a better rate of return, Que3tionnair<iS 
for i:he remainlnp. three rr-r, ions (OuMyinc F/Jinont-on, Outlyln^^ Calgary, and Big 
Country) were mailed directly ^:o Individual t^^racherr: • 

Table 1 on ihe next: nago shows the distribution and returns for each 

region . 

Tollowing the May lUth final deadline for returns, an additional 3^^ 
tear-her, Se student, and parent questionnaires were received. However, these 
have not b^^en included in our tabulations since analysis was almost completed 
wh e n h e y a rr 1 ve d . 



ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 

Thn data yielded by the quest iorinaires were coded, key-punched, and 
then submitted to computer analysis using Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences data analysis programs. "^nit-ially, simple frequency distributions of 
responses to each question were calculated. Subsequently, responses to some of 
the questions were cross -tabulated against selected background variables to per- 
mit identification of variations in respon.;es and relationships between charac- 
teristics of respondents and response patterns. Tests of significance (Chi Square) 
were run on all cross -tabulat ior.s . 
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TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION AND RETURNS BY REGION 



159. 



Reg i on 


Type of 
Ques I t on . 


Numbe r 
0 1 s t r I buted 


Ret urned 
Compl eted 


Not 
Returned 


Pe rcen tage 
Return Rate 














Ye i 1 ovvhead 


Tcac he r 




C 


45 


OZ 


S t uden t 


60 


0 


60 


Of: 


Parent 


30 


0 


30 


OZ 


Central West 


Teache r 


119 


66 


53 


55% 


S t uden t 


30 


9 


21 


30% 


Parent 


60 


29 


31 


h8% 


Centrfii Eost 


Teache r 


129 


56 


73 


h3% 


S t uden t 


60 


30 


30 


50% 


Paren t 


120 


25 


95 


2\% 














Nort hwes c 


Teache r 


136 


50 


86 


31% 


Student 


30 


0 


30 


0% 


^^-:rent 


90 


23 


67 


2G% 














Nor the as t 


Teacher 


63 


34 


29 


5^% 


S tuderit 


30 


27 


3 


30% 


Parent 


60 


23 


37 


3^1 














Sou thwes t 


Teache r 


140 


59 


81 


kz% 


Student 


30 


25 


5 


83% 


Parent 


90 


0 


90 


0% 














Sout heas t 


Teache r 


64 


24 


40 


37% 


Student 


30 


0 


30 


0% 


Pa rent 


90 


0 


90 


0% 












Edmonton Pub 1 ! c 


1 Teacher 
1 


259 


149 


110 


58% 


; Student 


150 


102 


48 


68X 


Pa rent 


240 


52 


188 


22% 



O (continued on next page) 
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Type of 

"^^9'°" Question. 


Number 
Di St ributed 


Returned 
Comp 1 e ted 


Not 
Re tu r ned 


Percentage 
Ke turn wb te 


9. Edmonton 


Teacher 


113 


79 


3^ 


70% 


Student 


30 


29 


1 


31% 


Pa ren t 


90 


^0 






10. Cal gary Publ ic 


Teacher 


283 


10^ 


179 


37% 


Student 


180 


135 




75% 


Parent 


300 


76 


21k 




11. Calgary Separate 


Teacher 


65 


26 


39 




S tuden t 


30 


0 


30 


0% 


Parent 


60 


7 


53 


1 Z/G 


12. Edmonton Outlying 


Teacher 


259 


62 


197 




S tuden t 


210 


1^0 


70 


67% 


Parent 


180 


27 


153 


1 c ^ 

1 


13. Ca 1 gary Out ly i ng 


Teache r 


82 


12 


70 


15% 


Student 


30 


28 


2 


93"^ 


Parent 


30 


0 


30 


0% 


1^. Big Country 
(Drumhel ler) 


Teacher 


37 


k 


33 


\]% 


There were no student or parent questionnaires sent to 
this region. 


TOTALS: 


Teache r 


179^ 


730 






Student 


900 


525 


375 


58% 


Parent 




302 


1 138 


21% 
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IBl. 



A :>i':/'h[!T[ou 



,..-r-.. ir-r. i';,','.v :• ' ' F" i fi Al;>'^;rtTi v/ho have l.'-^'on idt^ni:ified air; t^li" 

t....,r::.>r ; -u - j t i ; . ; •:-:;ior s^:}■lOo]:^, thero .ire ^^'.t '."oci.al 

■ M. (c,.] ' i.r ]':,' ;7^, ':. iuj.".-.r- high sci-iool:.: thoro ar<t 1128 C'^^*^'), 

..i..^v-two :w.i"'"n< ^-i^ ^\\" ^ 'nior* nc:hocl Social Studies tr^achors 

'..■I', fp- f. :n.it-^. in Mjnior :ur;h, f/j.G';) of t;he Social Gtudi'rj:^ ivjacher:. 
,,>... f^j::ia;.'.;. in 1' Hi' r; "ary school:;, yji'f^ aro inal^o; 75,7-o arfr n-- 



'c- l social ::*;'! tioach'-r- br^tween 32 and 37 years of ai^e, 

t ] N v.-arr l> vr.'orr; with the r.chool bo^lrd ) , and hac 
r. -.-r ■ Ti 'rs'-r it','. 

, . 1,,,..;,,.. ' - ♦^^i [ led d'^'^cr ip"i' i^-'' ' ' ^'-'f I It^^ ] »i >• 'ula -ion 

"I '.rai f'^-?'*';. Th-r-.'^ da '--a arc from a I>--par tment of Education 

. j;;. V PU-cord. The Record includ^-s all olenien-^ary 
i.v^h 3ch.O':l ^• 'acii'...rs v/ho teach Social Studies or Social Science* 
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If 2. 



:.;oc[Ai. GTiiDH::.; t!:aciikp:: iw Ar.i-i.:HTA: 
oOMf: ci{ARArTr:p.'[:TK::3 













r: Lt.'ny-niary 














Mai-: 




Total 














^ 






i. A.pt' Civo p. V' -;.ir:.. ) 






. 




[••'>.:■ 






'if'. 5 


35.. b 












' / • ' ! 

/ . .■ . : 


i ' ' . / 


H 1 . M 


7 3.3 


7 5 . ^ 










! 


! 












* • • i ' ' *• ' • t 1 ^ I . 1 V • i ; _ ' * 




. i: 








j 7 . 'i 


8 , ' ' 


0 . 8 


'1 .U 






















H. Tonii v/i t h til*' .'j.-jyii',' 

























3.'i 


3.f. 


3 . - ^ 


3 . y 


3.2 


U . 2 


3.3 


U . 0 


yoar:; ) 


— 


















5. Yean; f)r t-^;ac:h*.!f 


U.7 




. s 






3.8 

1- 


U.2 




3.3 


3.5 


6 , fit gh e s t r ■ ^ ' r.r ! ( 'o ) 




















-B.LVl. only 




U^.) , 3 


U3.0 




52. 3 


^10. 7 


51. M 


Ul . 3 


i43. 8 






V-i . 1 


. 1 


AO./ 


r 1 1 
1) . H 


J 2 . 


12 . 0 


3.3 


5.5 


- 0 1 ho r Ba c h » ) lo p o r 1 1 y 




17.2 


3 


18.9 


15. 8 


18.0 


1^1 . 8 


8.U 


10.0 


-M.Cd- 


7.U 


G . 0 


7.2 


U.l 


0.0 


3.1 


5 .9 


0,9 


2.1 


-No dm^T^'O 


't . 0 


H , ( . 


. f ) 


0.5 


'23.7 


1 3 . « 


j 9 . cj 


U5 . 5 


37.5 


7. Cept i ficatJon ffe.ld (^0: 




















-Profess ion a 1 




80.1 


91.7 


87.8 


80.0 


85.6 


85,9 


58.3 


65.0 


-Provi:: Lonal 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


n.l 


U. i4 


U,2 


U,5 


5,6 


5.3 


-Standapd r.; 


] 


1 . f 1 


L.n 


1.5 


3. H 


2.2 


2.0 


13.8 


11.1 ■ 


-Junior K j 

1 


0,3 


0.8 




0.6 


5.3 


2.0 


1.8 


16.9 


13.3 
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Ib3. 



MM'-yTA r^xMAF. ivfiinrrr; TnACiirRs 



1 






Junior Hi^'.li • 


ni'.-montriry 




1 




To-al 1 


Ma lo 




Total ; 


Male 




Total 






i) . 




0 


1. 

0 . 3 


0.3 


0.5 


(;» , 5 








lo.n 


32 . 


21 .U 


15.7 


21 .S 


20.1 


1 




* 


2 8.7 


33.2 


2M .0 


30. H 


2 8.7 


2r).9 


22.8 


. - .. . — 






t .' . ■■' ' 




22.8 


21 . 3 


1 1 . 1 


18.2 


22.9 


12.8 


15.2 


10. 




10.9 


6.1 


9 . H 


12.1 


9. 3 


:i 0.0 


:■!.') 


').G 


7.0 


7.0 


7.0 


7.6 


8.1 


7.9 






B. - 


• > 2 


U.l 


7.0 


5.2 


5.6 


8.t; 


7.8 




I 


G. 3 


M.O 


U.l 


6.1 


U.7 


3,5 


8.5 


7.3 




1.. 


.7 


2 


.1.1 


3.5 


1 , *J 


2.3 


6.1 


5.1 




r 

1 ' 


0 


0 


O.H 


O.G 


0,U 


0A\- 


0.9 


0.8 


I . ^' 




. 


0 . 3 


0 .U 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


1 . 1 


0.9 






r-) 


0 . 1 


0.1 


0 . 3 


0.2 


0.2 


1.0 


0.8 


r' ll 




2.3 


0 . G 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0,5 


O.U 






0 . 8 


0 . 3 


1 0.1 

1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


+ 


0 


(.■) 


0 


! 0 
f 


0 


0 


0 


0.2 


0.1 






] or).0 


.100.0 



■ .00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Ai.hfik'l'A :'.i!(.:rAi.. STlHiir;:; Ti::ACin*:i<s 









ii.;-'h 


r{ ■ 










V. . ! . . 






["(?r!! . 


1 Total 


Maio 


Vcui . 


1 Tot a: 


- 1 


"I 


j- 


1 ^ ■■•^ il T^-'' 

( .. .. . ...Ji. 


] . ^ 




1 .11.0 


8 . 3 


i 

1 ■ ■ " 

■:.& 


1 


i ' ' ' 


I M : _ 

i_ 


1 




] 3 . 3 


i ■ ir 


^.]. 


T) . 1 




li - — 


1 












S . 0. 


5.8 






I 


i 


H.U 


7 . ' 1 


1 


h . 7 




1 
1 

1 " ■ 


♦ t\ 
1 

l_ 




v.- 


, 3 


f; . 0 




'.j 


5.7 


t. 

■ 


i 

i 


] 

i ' • 

! ' ' ' 

-j 


H . 


8.7 


3 . 


7. 1 


f) . 


r> . 0 


6.1 


- . - ... , ^ .J 




i ^ V 

r 






S. 


G .2 


^. . H 


4 . 


4.7 






r 


1 


U.l 


. 3 


') .U 


^ . 3 


4.5 


4.4 






i V w 

1 • • J 


!) . 0 


H . U 


L\ , 3 


^1.7 


4.0 


iKl 






' 3.1 






'J n 


U.3 


h , 7 


3 . 7 




1.0 


f:. 1. 






■'1. 3 


2 . 3 


3 . 7 


4.1 


3.C 


3.7 


11 




'i .0 




3.M 


2 . 3 


. 1 


4.2 


3.2 


3.4 


1? 


3.2 




3> . ri 


2.0 


1.2 


1.8 


3 . 0 


3.3 


3.4' 


13 








2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


V\ 


2..1 


2.3 


2 . .1 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


2.9 


2.5 


2.6 


in~\' 


18.8 


2U.2 


1'3.8 


15.8 


20.2 


17 .2 


20.0 


28.7 


26.6 


Total ; 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 
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1 i-\ir\ Vf V*'ii THT SAME rMFT.OYrK ("o) 

:\ ;'(u'iAi. :::T!!i;Tf;f^ ti.:ac}1i.:f:.; 





L - — 










.i.>;h j 


IJl^: 'rir-rit.irv 




i 


1 




' ... ' 
r r-in . 


Tota.1 






Tc tal 




r — 

i 


v.- 


I 




00. S 


? . f.j . 0 


*;.fj.7 


I :i . B 


i . 7 






5.7 


.' « ^J 


6.2 


' J . ^.^ 


10. 


10. c 


li : .;i 






V . 0 




3.7 


n.u 


■ • , 






?. . f 1 


2.0 


2.3 


2.1 


1.0 


2 . 7 










1 . h 


1.2 


1 . 2 


1.2 


o.s 


1 . 3 


.1 . /' 




1 


1 . 





0.1 


.0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


O.^J 


0 . 3 




j 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






n 

! r 
j * 




[) 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 




i 

< 




^ 

J7.I 


10.8 


22. S 


20.6 


17. n 


2 0.1 


10 . 'I 








100 .0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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1C6. 







'TA SOr 






'{';:A(^: 




































r' " 

; _ 








i T 






^ [n.OTMv.'UtriT'V 




1 














r 


I 


Total 























1 




1 


n.3 




: 

w.ll 

1 


f ' ■' 'i 

' 1.2 

I 


! 0' . 0 


11. 3 


3.7 




i 




1 .1 


n . 0 


1- ' ' 1 


I 

1 




13.7 


10,7 


:\ 


. 1 


. ' ^ 


2.'l 




■ i . 3 






14.7 


12.5 


i[ 


'17. 1 




U8.'2 






67. 8 


J ; 2 . M 


57. 


50. 0 


53.5 




27.1 


1 ' j ' > 


2S.7 


I ^2.Q 


o , ^> 




2 1 . f"; 


r. . 0 


0.8 


f> 


:m.8 


L>^ . 7 


— ( 

21.2 


10.0 


3.2 


3 . 


II.'. 


1.7 


3.9 


7 






0.1 


0 , 3 


0 


0.2 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


■/ + 


0.3 


0.8 


o.u 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0-1 


0.1 


Mot Specif i.'r.'l 




2.3 


1 . p 


1 . 3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.5 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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167. 



HiGHI-ST DEGPsEE OBTAINED (%) 
ALBERTA SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 







J 


unior' 1 




El 


ementar 


y 




Male 


Fein . 


Total 


Male 


Tern . 


Total 


Male 


Feni. 


Total 


h. Vxi. oT.l V 




U5 . 3 


U3 . 0 


48.6 


52.3 


49.7 


51.4 


41.3 


43.8 


i;. Id . Mv:l on. her Bar . 


7 3 . ^1 


l^^.I 


22 . 1 


15.7 


6.4 


12.9 


12.6 


3.3 


5.5 


Ot;r.:r La=::ie:Lvr 




17.2 


15.3 


18.9 


15.8 


18.0 


14. 8 


8.4 


10 . 0 


M.::d. onlv 


7.U 


6.0 


7.2 


U.l 

0 


0.9 


3.1 


5.9 


0.9 


2.1 


and othcf!' 


0 


0.8 


0.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






7 . B 


i> . 3 


2.9 


0.9 


2.3 


2.1 


0.6 


0.9 


Doctor^-- • 


0 . u 


0 


0.3 


0.3 


0 


0.2 


0.3 


0 


0.1 






8.6 


5.6 


9.5 


23.7 


13.8 


12.9 


45.5 


37.6 


Tot:cil : 


j 3 00.0 
1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. D 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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rosiTiOi[ or f:mploymeht 
^^w^l:\<:y^ social studies teachers 
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76.3 


7^87 


77.7 


Subs t i Mi t:»3 !:f^..ic:li(^r 


23 


3.3 


21 


1.9 


2^)6 


2 . 6 
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De[)artTnent: Head 




8.0 
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36 


0 


Librari.'in 


3 


0 


5 


0 
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Audio-Visual C\oord . 




0.1 


8 


0.1 


72 


0.1 


V/or k E xp er L e n c ft C oor d . 




1.1 


3 


0 


3 


0 


Guxdanco Couri::^-' 1 lor 


n 


1.3 


19 


1.7 


19 


0 






U.6 


7U 


6.6 


U06 


U .2 


Pr inclpai 


?3 


3.3 


74 


6.6 


U70 


U.9 


Other 


u 


1.7 


32 


2.8 


6 97 


7.2 


F**e]ect-ed data 


7. 


0 


2- 


-0 


13 


0 


TOTAL: 


697 

I 


100.0 


1125 


100.0 


963U 


100.0 
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AiTi::Mnr:< d 

a:ialysi:;: A;ir Assf::L;sMt;N'r or tMSTPucTiOMAL programs 



; fi {.r''.yjut: f i on ~ Th^; Hai, lonalt- and Approach 170. 

lnv\c\.c'n\ 1 181, 

i^ivL-Ion II 192. 

vUini.or oc:!iooi 209. 

::-n:^)r Hi.-!! St :!i<'-:->l 220. 

''Ill' 7\r].or\ hy Gr.-Klo 23G. 

M:.^t of Analvst:; 248. 

A U - ' ^r^ f. . ! o r i a ] S Yi< 1 i o : : [ *ro r*T\i ni Ai id ly 1 ; ; Form 2 9 . 



Th.'.' .irMly oi AorMiiKint:::. 7^',.'portod in liiii-; Appo^ndix v/ere conducted 
T. Aoki , 1). i !ti.;:;.,:v_riiid tlKj !.r coJ loaguo:.; a }- tlu- University of Alberta. 

A 1 of the Ind i vi. filial analysts is presented in Section VI of the 
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A:iAi.Y:;Tr; amj Af;r;].::::-:M:::iT or iiinTPiicTiouAL pkookams 



•iiii: KA'rroNALi": mil Ai':-'r:OACH 

T!;'? content: of thi:-; r^^riort ir> concorM-ied primarily with the domair; 
of Lru:trur-t Ion , v/iiich wo have def ined as the T.-c.^er^^ces and [.T-oducx^^ associated 
v;.Lth (1) the Mast-er Plan for In:;rruction ni:; stated in the Curriculum Branches 
ma-jor doc\ini--n r.r. fe.r., !;^^;^s£oj to Change, KxDcriences in Doc is ion Nak jjig , 

Pro>^.ram:> o f Studie::, ere), (/) Instructional Programs (i.e., resource units 
and /or Veachlnr unit:: dr-velonerl !;,y school districts, teacher or teachers), and 
(3) interactive phase of instruction (I.e., tlie classrooiii situation). Dia- 

^dramatically , i:h'-se :;how as- follov;r;: 



Development ] 
of a Master _ 
Plan for I 
Instruction | 
I I 



Master Plan 
for 

Ins. tr-) let ion : 

?/'\ time 
1/3 time 



J , 

' DeveloDinent ' 

: of ;_ 

^' Instructional ' 
, I'ro^7;rams i 



Instructional 
Programs 
( re s our c e un it 
teaching units) 



Classroom ' 
Situation 

Interactive] 
Activit iesi 

i J 



Terminal 
Outcomes 



Tiie foeus of this report is on the instructional programs, that is, the 
resource units and teaching units developed by teachers in schools and school 
districts. For this study, we have interpreted these instructional programs as 
transforms for classroom use of the Master Plan for Instruction. Viewing the in- 
structional proi^rams in this way permits ns to examine the content of a program 
as the program develope^r^s interpretation of the Master Plan. It also permits 
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ro •^n:^D:lr•^ t-h^ inr: rr'.:ct * orMl nrorranis w.i tb tlie Master Plan: i.e., the 

vi*-w-'; •'■■f;>f:^:: ■"I'liio:- with the Mastoi^ Plan cicvr? loper::: ' views of 

A;; i :.-l.u\..i t'vi .ibov^' in thi.r; n.i'iy, ^^^^^ content of th^' teacher's 
; .-T ■ , [I'iirn' t:o rii,;ri.-.? .iiui :.vpi-r : '■r ices in Deci sion-Makin>^ , Is re- 

. :.f. -r,^ ' r>v ri.M ^ ' . • ' , ap 1 1'^.^ - ' ' c fl-", ^ T I'lcin tor Instruction. 
J. .j-.;,.r'- '^:.it : ii' hrir^.lbooks .jr** "e:;s^^^ntially service publications'' and are 

r ..-•1:.' Iv..- ri.lv insofar as th^-y duplicate the content of the Programs of 

r.i-''*':^ . ii. -•v/^'V-'T , i .'rirr'-ful analysis of the preliminary remarks in the Social 
• r i,;;. - •■crion of t.li'.r [ : 1 "Ki'. >Ti T ■ jry , Juuior Hij^h School and Senior High School 

rr s.UkIv r-rv^/uls rhu?: the servic' documents ( Responding to Change and 

:.vv..rIor.':'/ ^ in ri..-cision Makin^^) are on elaboration of the contents of the three 
; t^^-rranis of studi.:s. li'-ric-'', in this study reference is made to Responding to 
and rvperier.c'-s in Declsior^ Making as a critical base for evaluation. 

r;-- iitstru^ tioT:al pro^^rams , designed by teachers prior to instruction, 
..-V..:! ■x: li-itly or 'frulLcIily t-achers ' intents: i.e., the outcomes an- 

T*'-ivar^'d, th- i nsrrurt iona 1 lisplays and the teacher /student activities intended. 

;.r^-iM-a::i: , ':.' n, r^^Tl- - the t.-achers' conceptualizations, certain aspects 
' ■[ v/ki. :h ionu t:h- r-ont^/rit ok this study. 

hav- l.or-'M" In nirM rk- possikilltios of variance between instruc- 
r i .'lal r-roi^-a-fu; (int-:v!od) m^l Hi- instructional situation (operational) that 
..J.. r; tatf^nr*!) rr,a. k ■ in this report need to be viewed in terms of these 
■.■>■■:[,■] \ ] ^ {>■):; . They vn. 1 ] rM-rr^iv- fuller attention elsewhere — within the lar- 
-■.mt-'-xt ok 'nforrnation from (he questionnaire and the on-site surveys.. 

W«' vL' V/ kf^y purt^oses of this study as follows: (1) to- examine 

..i:;:v-'^is ot tiu' t- j- iterr^' conceptualizations of the Alberta Social 
:'.riir! it.-;.; ..IS r'^'V^Mled in the instructional programs they have developed; and (2) 
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to assess these in t orrns of t[i(- r.r>ncrM)t. ual i.7.ationr> In tl'io Mar.tor Plan of the- 
Alh'^rta r;ooi.al f' i - -s . 

Ai'l'i<OACHE:J TO EV ALU AT ION 

Til t h^' tnt rii '■'.'•'Ih'm^' (if t.li.> '-'V-.-iJ U.-J r ion of rho Alberta Social otuci.i-*': 

i.i r'O a r:i o i" v/ : i i. c i i 1 1 1 .i i r. . i p r ■ t , * : ; " • ( v a 1 . u a ■*: ion "one o p I" s v; o re u 1 1 1 i 7. e d : 

i . vc; r i f ,i (!.- i !: I o\\ , f :f : r ) i kV' vo. <rl ? o b I b a t p r oc^'r s s In v/ h id: t bo v/ot • 1" b 
' f t. he o { ^ I c o:^ : n ' c :m • c 1 ^ ^ 1 1 i r. ] u d e d i n t: e r m. of an internal : ; e 
of i-zri tor^ l a ; 

ii. va bi da r: b , r I dor-vd In b<^ Ibal nrnfpr..s In v/bicb th^a •v.'ortb 

or' t_ j-i r .■ i I ^ ^ • t; r; r p r r* ''^^ ; ; ' • i v. '\ \ 1 d god i n t o r s of a n o xt er n a 1 o \ 
r;f c t-' .-r b:!, Ind^'j.'-^nd'int of the- interests of tho program; 

i i i. . v.ii'binc^-' , conaid.erfd to bf.- the Vcariation between the what ic 
7il7(~ J u^'.J hat ^:Jiould t'-^ ^ but: a variation v;hich could be viev/ed 
oitff-jr po:..- i t. Iw- iy or- noga ti voly , That is, whereas typically 
v rir i a ru : ^ i s c r^n s i d. • n""*"^ d ^ i deviance or d e f i c i e n cy f r e i gl'i "t" ' cl w i t b 
negat.iv./: value, in '.;ur formulation we have attempted to avoid 
the one-sided not'.ativf^ connotation which t »nds to provide con- 
ceptual dif f icu 1 1 i 'S . 

In tdif; ■. IS s c- inf^ n * uf t lio i n:-'. 1 ruct ional programs attention v/as given 
primarily to rlie verification process. The internal set of crlveria were derived 
from the evaluation toam^s analysis of the Master Plan, In the verification 
activities, the evaluation team v/as engaged in simultaneous consideration of (a) 
the data t-';en^^^rated by the analysts in the analysis of instructional programs, 
and (b) the set inte^rnal criteria resulting from the analysis of the Master 
Plan documents. During this process, certain concerns relevant to the process 
of validation emerged, concerns regarding the validity of the criteria generated 
ft^orn the analysis of tlie baster Plan documents. In our endeavor to shed light 
on the validation process as well as the verification process, v/e have consoli- 
dated these concerns and nov/ present our comments. 
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:,Ef>r[im\[OiJ of tuf aiwv/ttcal approach 

li! c.T'ilar \o \ ]\r- i.n::i-ruct:ional programs. The ^ berta Social 

t.adi.--: ; f<orTvin AM!/rw.:; Torm (r;^- p. ^^^^0 was dor.i.gned specifically for this 



:■ .=v. 71. ^- orN'-r^ni;....^ • OT», ^uof: ionr; , and indued Oie exact phrai^ing of tihir: Torm 
,jv-.,. iv :r;' d i./i d i :;cui'"- i on v;]ii.r:h now follov/s. 

-h.- r^indy wa-.^ an a H -inp t. io ^:>:a[ii:I nf^ Sf^lccted aspects of the way 
t.<:ar:h-rs concept ua.l.i.:'.e the Alberta Social Studies, we surveyed initially 
ir.r- i i-.-rn-rvil. description of the instructional programs to seek: 

- whether, amonr. ins frur t I onal programs examined, resource units or 
reachin;^; unit--; pr'-doni i na ted ; 

- who wer- enr.aged primarily in the evaluation of instructional pro- 
grains ; 

- whether the instructional programs were developed for the 2/3 pre- 
i.cribed portion or the 1/3 non-structured portion of the Social 
Studies pro^?;i-»am. 

Tn." main portion of th-r- analysis focussed ^-n six selected aspects, 
Mcich of v/hir:h is described brief]y below. 

1. ..;PIEMTATTOM' TOWARD TOPICS/PROBLrMC AND TOWARD KNOWLEDGE TREATMENT 

This anpect was guid^?d :..y the central auestion: What is the general 
orientation ^f the programs toward topics/problems and toward knowledge treat- 

ni-:nt: in. : ' ^'TMict : on? 

A -.a)or concern in the analysis of the instructional programs was 
the identification of the orientation of the programs toward topics and/ or 
l^mhlnrri::. Of particular relevance here is the formulation of Cliar". . r. ^lorris 
in S JiTniflcat-ion and S i.gn i f i ranr^ , identifying three orientations: designative, 
appraisive and prescriptive. Each of these is described briefly on the next 
page. 
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(1 ' ro:;..L r.nati VP O ri mi 1;.. 1 1; ion (D). In t:\\ic oT-'ictitat' loii , iJm^ otnphai;: ir;: i r> 
on ir. iV'TMn.-] {• i fin "> aty^i to th-^ qu^):■ t .i oris : I'/Jia.f- 'Ja^? What i:^? What wil l l.-c: 
Thtj:;'.' {••ant' ro fh-r(>(;'' rl^ ; i r.M'i f i v. • ti]-)-inO(ltv.; t;r}:::od on •iit* pa::!., pro; '(■.•n r , an<-! 
fu t.ui'f..' . • -vii'-.-iivi 1 rj ini'Ti:-; vow : 



1 I V/ 1 1 , : (. wa . V V/] 1 r-i r } i a p I ) e n " f 1 ? i' «" i t" 

L*:^ V/iiat i::? V/lial: i r.; tiapj i n;'.'^ i'r^vsont 

y» ■ iJ Vi 1 1 rt t v; I 1 1 1 ^ * ? V< i ; , ] \. v; i. .1 J. [ i a f ) p ^' • n V F a 1. 1 j v'(. '■ 

'!'{ It'? <.i (• ;■ ' •• i r.f i i i. V' ' n)od'> * r; iiov; a c on c: o i^n f v- ^r- r, t: a b Mno- n t about ob j t , 
n I." fvnf.-. i.n prpr.-nf or fulajr"?. Tyra rri 1 1 v , stross on acadoini.o 

■ ii':vapi iri':':i ?''-!at.-! ^jrM.P! StaifH'^:* (".^';*, history, ^K'0?-raphy, and tho sociaJ 
: : r i » V. n <: c • : ; ) r ' < • f 1 < v.: i r ; a : ; t r • • ■ ■ : . on M i * ^ ( i ' .^^ i ;7ti a t: .i Vf > mode. Mi s t or y t y o i o a 1 1 y 1 1 a ? a 
(ir;;; 1 p.nat i vv: i a r ^ 'r*--:: J, i :; r. b-< ''vontn of the paa t ; geography har; typically a desig- 
nativo i ii r>jr^-":r> t: I.r: th- \^v(y.:>* -iM \ v\r>vy\ r.ocial sciences reflect 'losignativo intei^ent 
in t.ho contrrd. of r-vr-ni:r^. in th*"^ future a.s characterized by trieir interest in pre- 
d i c i on , ' :on trci 1 and ^:^•<p lana \. ion . 

*r!io rnajoT' dc^V',' 1 opinen t of Sc^jcial "^-udies ir; Cana«la and in the United 
j t a t e r-. d u r I n r h • • i t i i r ; v;a n <■ \ r h r u t i n t: 1 1 direction of r i p;o r t hir o ugl i closer 
adher'^nce }:o tW: rnorj'\'; of inquir-y T'*d 1 of • t erl in the dir.ci.plint-^s. Thie orientation 
of t:his thru^Jt may l>e con;.'.idr>pr..fi t o Ijc de.s if^native . 

Th e -i n tent o f A 1 h e r t c i : ; o c i a .1. f ; t; ud i e s v; i t h f-mi p h a rAy> on Experiences in 
c i i. on Mt i k ii i g a n d or i - - .:a . ond i n g t o C. li ,:i n i :ri p 1 i. e r< t'?r:i p h a ni ^ on the f u t ur e , 
rather than on the pant or [)reoenL. 

(') A(;i^ra fra' ve 0'pi*^n I'at ion (A). The einphaci:; here Is on problems and state- 
ments concerning l-fliat rJiouln b'-"? or I'/lial ought to bo? Social Studies resource 
units and teaching units in v;hich theru-^ rjuestions are of central concern are said 
to have an appraisive orientation. Value is:;u,er; or problems concerned v/i1:h pre- 
ferred or desir»Mi irtat'^'S or conditions fall into thir category. 

(3) Prescriptive Orientation (P). Th : s places the emphasis on problems and 
s L at erne n t s c on c e r n i r i g Wh at s ho u Id b ^ don ? or I'/h at o ugh t to bo don e? 1 n s t rue t i on a 1 
programs with a major concern for social action to bring about personal or socia?. 
improvements are said to have a pres^^r i ptive orientation. Value issues or problems 
concerned with the formulation of a course of action fall into the prescriptive 
category. 
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r^tjvoiid fl'-rdaiativf- , .ippivilsi v.- and descriptive orientations, v/o 
/■":■[ •rr;i:ruv:-t io:i,)l ; -r •:,:>• ii:;:: In ^ornn t;hei.r orientation tou)a2*d the trfiat- 
: J f 'uylcd :n ' f. ra^ ^ ■ ii.ni . Twf; r^ueh ori<^'ntat ionr; are considered: know- 
• • r-an-sni i.r.:i '.<5n and ir:<ji.iiry. 

Iw III" M-K)wl..-'dr,e trvjnsTriij,;L;ion orlentatior: , tiie knowledge to be under- 
1 I:v .;tud<'rits vr. \.v^'-.^<.'V 1\>ok\ ..nir] .;nn)hdi.:i'; is pl^tced on the proe^-jss of 
r,: r.I;: sion of Kn-;v;].orl,V'" fT-oni "one wlio knows" to "one vdio does not know". 
■ f'.in'..::::i.:v.;i ve* cej[n-.ot :)redo]r.inat:es in instructiona] intent. 

In ^U'- injuii'V ori* -n t J t: Loi - , knowledp.e to be understood by the student 
;.r..-':r-r :[)--ri but t'-itij^'-r* con:;M' ' ut<:^! ( r.on:3tructed ) or formulated by the stu- 
is cMM.d>:>d !:V 'W probb-m (rk^siKnative , appraisive or prescriptive). 
\ :-roc-s:i b^ cbcirarv -ri::u(l by Dir^ Know ■ ' act ions upon his world as he 

i,;rn.;.-.]f in tb- c(ynf-tr'^ct-io-'Z of i »:;ir: statements concerning What 

What b-:" or What he? \ of fu:>;^rvi : ^.ive .^xatements concerning mat should 

.v ;;r..-.'rM nt: iv-v r,:i t:.;r:i.;r.i < 'r,nr- -r^ ing What i^hoiLld h:: done? l.n the analysis, 
; : {TN-.iTv.;: l:. A way. I'ov In:;"anc( ^ if the inductive approach is 

arur<> or program, Jr b.: irjorpreted :;o be inquiry/ oriented. 

rf." e -"> or' Mi.',^:-^- : w-^^ or ienta 1 icnr.. (r;r:t..n-.:ot ion tov/ard topics/problems 
orivnr.it; Lon toward striidenrs' vvdV of knovdng) allowed js to formulate the 



nb'b'\'rTV7: (D) 
: 1 C.Vb.it Wo:.;?) 
(*v/b.i^' i^":) 
:> ( V/ha't wi ] 1 bo? ") 

f'-Ab^VK (A) 
(WbaV sijould l>e?) 

'■:or.?-'iPTi .b (i^ ) 

(V/b-i' Mi'^^uld b''' tion^'V'J 



Know Trarianiission (T"' 


Itiquxry ( ) 


:i ■ ■ 

Dl/T 


[ 

M/I 


D?/t 


02/1 


~ D3/T 


D3/i 


A/T 


A/I 


P /'! 


P/I 
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2. COHCnPTS/COMCEPTlJALir'.IMG 

Two i:o.:.ifil ;:tudii:r; f i..i[Kihf<oi- ■ : devote a large 5^fi^nnent tc ■ .•^M:>ts , their 
USH cJiuJ I t^rMiiu lat: irui in i ns: t r-ur- 1 Lriri.-i 1. [ .roirraTnL' . In tiie MarU-ei '-^1 .ro ii.strT] 
i:r,iii.M?|; t:i: " u^ H'/.oc ii: Uk' com: ' t rii^: I .11 of* r)rograrns. 

i.ri \: \\iU\\[ f.l.e r ^y.()urc:>t ^uid f^-ach i.nj.'; unit.-^, after i dent 1 fy .1 riR 
thii V'-v r-';.rw:'/[.-t::;. rnon f. i ^'.i i- i 1// \:h^' \>vOt\r<MmK.'rr> ^ tlx.', analysts have ind ica tOM-] v/he- 
\\\C'V ox^ not- 111.'.-." concj^i.'t--- ar"v roM- crcd In tho nandbooks Hespondinr ^, to Cliange 
or Kxf'er i-ruM^^^' i.n l>'ci::iori Knkinp;. The cont:fuit of ^^-ach in^;tr^jct iona] pro;.rrarH 
^.-xain.i nod v/a:; fu:"!h^:p f::vi!ii.in'd \o v/h-a.her oi:' not th^.^ corK:epts iden 1.1 fieri v/CTv:i 

actually {h'Vi-]oi/iH'\ in tdi. unit. 

Tlie ar[>roach rov/ards cono^-'ptr, ar-. rcvfJected in the- instruct.lonal program 
v/ar; a n a 1 y y.t t d .1 ; : f o 1 1 <^v/.'-; : 

(I) LVjiioo[W.\> -fhrough oxarn p les . Tn tnls approach the generalir.ed concept 
such a*:! "fanrllv'' is approached through exarnnlor: (e.g. Indian family, Chinese 
fa m i 1 y 1 M ^ j k i c a n family, f ? f - r; . ) , 

{?.) f:oncapt-s through rules. In this approach the generalized concept is 
conceived as a cons rruct of suhconcepts v;hich enter into lav;like relationships. 

(3) Concept:', a.*, topics. This ai>proac[i Is based on a very loose usage of 
the term concept, and :s er.;sentially topical rather than conceptual. It is used 
as .J cairegory of concepts in the analysis becouse of its prevalence in Social 
Studies. (e.g. the t.opic, North American TndiaiiS, approached through education, 
problems, reserve settlements, culture, t^tc. ) 

For the first two approaches, - :jpts through examples and coi.'cc/ts 
through rules, v/e extended our analysis of the instructional programs in terms 
of the primary teachiing strategy used: that is, whether the strategy called for 
atuden^ attainment of the concept, or s^tudent formulation of the concept. 
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i [.ror,rr-irnr: in termt: of orion lation tov/arcls do^ngna- 
'.iv, .ip;-r'.M- ; v(- -rv..;cripM.v.' topic:: and/or prchloins already provides a 



'TriJ v-.-w ■:■■[' vjl : vipha-i cjV l.a'"k 1 hereof in the program?-. Iri tliis 

; .;.:ilv-i.; of ^ppr^ li : ' iwVprP fi cr 1 p t ivG dimcmn.on is c?xtorir!-:?d nad 



I. Do tho vaiu.; conc':pt3 identified in the instructional programs 
refl'.,;'"t t:h'-' inaicr valuo- concepts listed in the Master Plan 
flocunienr s ? 

il. ^rr^ ill- v )liH> r<G:irriM:s id^Mitified explicitly developed in the 
\j l•c>^n■^a^l^■.? 



CKr:.hS 



T:-;- Cocial Studies h.andbookn emphasize the Social Studies skills, some 
of whici. ;.r/e already been indicated. One broad set of categories was with re- 
£ar<l to the orientation toward knowledge trcozsrnission or toward inqiur'y . Tue 
; n<)w:p.::h'»- t t ansrnisLnon ori--nlation implies stress on skills such as -caii, 
y---:'Co^^r,iti on, oonipr(^-h--^.s 5 on ; v/hereas t:he Inquiry orientation imp]i-s .wv.'?. 
/..■:;f'7-alizinj^, abstracting, analy" lrni, syntlies i;:-" : ^rd so on. 

S.inii:iarly, the general strategy of de.^i. vyit^ concepts was analyzed 
in f.TTiis oi '.mpliasis on attahment or forr >la lo>i o< ooncepis. 

In this section our analysis was extended cind guided by the following 



quest ions : 



1. Do rhe skillr identified in the instruct Icr a 1 programs reflect 
the ma-ior skills listed in the Master Man:" 



.1. 1. 



Are these skills listed explicitly developed in the program? 



1 8 i 



1. 



All .i.-.p.'f'M oi J !-(>iM,'.ir[i .j. 'Vt ' i Cipiri^Mi ! v/iiicil vo\n:.ii' .^dl '/ : ; i:*r''.::.;. .1 u iii tip.;- 
Mastt.'T i'lj:.- i ; th^- noflon r,C : . -..k -[.(^f .iii:] :>tM(i''fil' i n vo !\'' :i:ion ♦ in [- r'o^ri^-nii (j«.:\M:j] op~ 
inr^rrl . !{--nce, in ' ii I v: : i . • ^-i \.hi-' i n: ; ^ ru' ■ t i on. il r-r^'V-.r.ii^": , data vn^y^^- :-:oui\\i\: 

'ic:r/\.':\' u.' in p7'ol>inr, into thir; a::p)*"'a t, . Tlio cMjiUin^K 'jiif'-i '.icMis v^-i'^ vK*-"^ 

lollows: 

i, I:; flior^' ovM'..-n''" of sradtTii I nvo Lv^rm^ -u t: in rh.' d'-^v^ joprri'-.-nS: --.r 

M. [:"; thc^ro pivjvLr;jon in tliri pi'ogram for L;t\.ident invoIvoriioTit in pa'o 
',\rri\n »i»''V<-:,'lc>[)inenl- aft'*T' t:ho program 1;-; laui'ichedV 

i. i i . i f 'JLljJS ir> tdn- .jnsv/or to e i f:her of the abovo , iv, this Ir. ■•olvr-lIU;^^^ 
- ! n th" r\r-v ■ \ opment: of goals and ol)"j«:ct" i ves? 
-in t:ho dr-V' ioprnf-;nt of instructional materials? 
-in t: h d ' • ve 1. o p'mr- n t : o f t e a c h o v an d /o r : ; 1: u d * n t a c 1 : i v i t i. (j s ? 

Th f i n.A 1 1 1 i r:i i: ^ i on a na 1 '/ yr-. d v;a ba s e d on th e ana ly s t s ^ j ud gnie nt of 
'.-.iL ii : rov-rviiii in tf^'^rns. of itr'- viS'.; : al n- In freaching, oaso of understanding, or- 
ganization, clarity of stat^'-^mGnt of ideas, appropriateness for v;-rade level, and 
s } ud*..'n t; \ n t '^T*../: 1: • 

fNSTRUCTIONA L PROGRmJ : 
RRSOIIKCt: UNITS AND TEACHING UNITS DEFINED 

Lns truct ion-a L progrvams may be of t:v/o k inds — tyjvically referred rj,, 
rvr, rrr,our*c'0 unitn and tccicking uyiits, A resource unit usually consists of aj; 
a>»Tvjv ^f some or all of instructional objectives, instructional materials, 
teacher and student activities, etc,, from which a teacher is expected to fur- 
ther select and to organise his ovm instruction. As an instructional program ii 
is loosely structured, A teaching unit, on the other hand, consists of the same 
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179. 

— : . - v^' \\i ■ '!•• ill 1 1 . ; • 'H i' t-r ; . . 

■ ; i -ok - u| •> /M • 1 ; t' r ; u.i- - ; 1 1. i ■ • iu < 

y : (i I . e ] . i rt* t e a r^h i n p; and re ''^ o 1 1 pc; i ^ unit::; | . i • - 
, , 'M^Dup:: of ■ ('wh^ -rs , or i nri i vi dnal te-'i^'heT-s . T>ior:.o 

i.s t aru-^' tl^- I;f-pcirtrnoTit o\'- Fdu^vit ion , th*^ S'^'m--1 
llc-ri.i T('M(:tifr:^ * Afisociation , rppiona.l ronsiij l*.' ^ , 
-.iul inci.-i vifiU'] !, t .'Mnhr-rs . (.'f speci..il as:.n' st.i rice in 
• rr, li. ^*f:.-T'k (of thp Denart-ment nf rduc''j t-i on ) , Mr. 
.i::;! Mr. i". ^ic hro i ' .'^^r Crep^ional consinlt-ant' ■ v;'i th. » 
arir! r!7>. K. Wray (p:-'Sidont .,'t- the Alberta \'oc^.ii^ 
iir-aiit ■vM*t[i : M<' i.amonton (!.it-lio]ic Sfrnool Board.) 
Ii ; K « ' ! ' d r 'o: ■; oi ir c ur\\ t r. were c o .1 L ec f e d or i k -i n a 1, 1 y . 
iv" Ml lopir-, ronr<^nt , and approacli w^^^r* ■ oliminatod 
aiii^-> *.•/*•■' r^- iricomplot*^ ^r werr- d'arnrned for 'ocial 

: ;t lid i ^.'s . 'l'ab l'> I =mi tlu- rvx*- pa<^o :ar:i';Mr- 
■ ; . *; (i( ''JTi a ;inii"^^ nol.V-r f ^--^d and ana i.y/.^-''d . 
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18.1 . 



■'.v^y rones 



:l.:>^^-,:\ i'Liriii); f M.i }; ] :n i ^ tiio urirnary nocial Cfud.it*-; 



■:v;' ^ !: ' rcl::; o: f ■ l. im ; i .1 ■ : 
: III i'liT'i'/iiM. f 'li - All i\l--^ \:'c lie 



- [..jr:':]' : ;:! i.Ly^^ •■r.MTilly living t:hrou^;h car^o 

si.U'ii' of, i'"(/r . contemporary fami.ly, a 

i" .-i !Ti i \ ; r f 1 1 ' 1 , - . r o - A i. an f am i ly , and o 1 1 1 e v 
f"aini 1 . 

' - *;'M .'li!; 'ur ■ ~- an/ijysis of interactions which occur 

^i\uou\l^^fc)V oxai'ip.lo, the local neighbours, rural and 
url.-in noiphbours, neij^h' ours in other cultures, 

ii' - Con'r.orMri^; I\.^oplo*3 Coinr nur^ it ies comparison and 

<\o\x' rA. c:(jfi:im.in.i ty life in, for example, a 

ino'ie>rfi-day Indian or rr:;kinio community and a North 
r io'in rnf^j^alo^-' i is ; a villager in Africa or Asia 
a v:oniniunity in the Pacific, or tropical South 
A;:if \i' i ^ 1 ; a MGnnanu:e or Hutterite community and 
i'dJit:r .:oi;iinnnit, ies which lend themselves to cornpari- 

* : r :•; i ! , ■ ] / 1 1 .•-!. ! i iax] of lass t irne , c la ^^r.es in Soc ial sSt ud Ten 
dc-vcrLed to |)ro[..leiTin tfiat: are of current interest to students 

' ;v' lie.:! I iiiil:'- ' loclt:d for analysis, 80"^! v:ould be cHasni fied 
-i t ■■■:r t-'h.^ t-vv'-.-rliir'.l:; :;t:ructUi^d class time. Thoy include unit. 



■:>ade 1 .-M^-^.ni-i 1 Liver Be The Boss In i-ly Tanily? 
A :.ini]iy Ln Peru 

'!ov; in Rural Families Spend Their Time In Autumn? 

t\^'ade >■ — Shriuld T Be A (^ood Neighbour At Christmas? 

MeighboMrhood Rules: Do We Need Them? 
Our Locai Me ighbours 

^'•rMd'-» 3 -- V/nuld You Like To Live In Africa? 

V/hy Is band So Important To Japan? 

V/ould Today's Indians Be Happier If They Had Never Met 
The White Han? 
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No kindor^'.dr Lori uni.i,::; w.-n* <-'xain uiod , a 1 1: hou^'Ji il wouM ^.ii>p.-i.-.ir tluM 
a rriiii:>^:r of flu.? j^raHe -wi.; unit-: n,i)':ir .Ki;irri'.>i fr.r k i n.t.n-')- jr r. 'i, lJ^;o. Unit's 
such av. Who /^ua I? nriri 1k>v/ Aim_ j_;i2n)_:£m^^^ ^^'-^ -i^^'-' o> . A 

number of the unil:^; sc.-ui h.^ -i .•,,ir'r'7-..v(.'r r^r i-M[)ino I r^^ra f hr ].'U^ i c-U 
ntudios program L\ 'il^i^j.llL /^i.^2^JJ=A!lilJ^i:.:l^ ^ ^dic-ois), '^j'l'^^.'iL 1 

[•^e A (VxhI ik> ij;.hbour At C!ir i ; ii^jsV (( 'hiM :;i nu;. ) -irhi •vK?i^J.iMS^_(M_^ 
(Morway). 'lv^.'nty p'/pc^jnl. or unMs (Ma:-:>ilied ds h...-!ii^'. di^tn'opr i al.:o tor' tlie 

one-thir\l uns true turer] time v/ouhi t ..i L 1. into this oarry-t.v. ■ i ' cdtv-x-ory . 



/,'/V./V' ORIl'lU'rATJOtl 

Table 1' olcisLiLii-s Mitj DivuMuii [ units r:ilect.ovl For st-U(jy inrc; five 
groups. The class i. fi r-at ion is based on t;i.- following five questions: 

(1) Is Ihe unit primarily concerrrd wlh knowledge transmission? Units 
that were representa t:ive of the previous .oial Studies pro^rram (196U) primarily 
fell into this class. For example, OiJr School, 1^ 'I^JliE^^^j;!^^^^^ 

Eskimos . 

(2) Is the unit in^iuiry oriented? The »:hrust of Experiences in D ecision 
Making is such that one mioht expect units to- focus on problems, open-ended 
rpjestions and alternative conclusions. 

(3) Is the unit mainly designativc in nature? Desigriative questions focus 
on what was (A Pioneer FamUj/) or what i.-^ ( Our School ). 

(U) [s the unit- mainly appraisive in nature? Appraisive quesrions 

on what ought to be and what should be done. The new Elementary Social Stu 

program makes it very clear that ther^:: !diould be a shift from designative to 
appraisive concerns: 

Students are invited to deal not only with the "what is" but also 
with the "what ouf\ht to be". 

( Experiences in Decision Making , p. 5) 

3y actively corifront ing value issues, students • . . they will deal 
not only v/ith t lie "what i-" but also with the "what ought to be ..." 

( Fvppr iences in Decision Making, p. 9) 
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(1^) Id tlh; unit: niaiTilv in-. .civipt Ivi^ in nnl:ur(^? I^rescr i.p t ion irnpl^^iS that 
,1 ,,.i..r,f v/il. [ !.'- irivolv.-'d in cUm-ct^ii Ln.i nj^ what ought: \:o \>vi done. The Raths valuing 
i;k.(1,-! it. i:x{.Hn-'i..'n(''':: ic 1''^::.!;: !.()ri M^iJv.ijiT, central to rho n-w program. Inherent 
i:: H... K.jt.hV-. mcKii'l I:; hi:avy *--iiipha:; i. s on the prescript i vo. or taking of act:ion upon 



t 

' Talrlo ?. 

ORIENTATION OF ShLCCT}:!:) DIVISION I UNITS 

i 


Knov/lodg<^.' 
'I'ran^uni r;:: ion 


De^' I gnat ive 


Appraisive 


Prescriptive 


Total 




0.0 


0.0 


i|9.5% 


Inqu iry 
rrp iont-' :cl 




IG.5^; 


5.5% 


50.5% 


TC^TAh: 


7 Hi 


16.5% 


5.5% 


100% 

1 



A:' if. lndica-f^:-'d Ln Taldo 2 t.he vast majority of the Division I units 
.;.;.]ectod for analycis rcinain desi;p;native in orientation; further, about half are 
f'l. -d i • it od '^r- knov/l'-Klgo tran:'>mission. Both trends would seem to be contrary to 
.rh<- t iiT-u; t of the new Hooial Studie:;. program. 

rONOKJ-r TimATMENT 

Tlio concop-t*,:: Ii.:;:< i '.d vision I units analyzed are shovm in Table 3 
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CUr 



, i! . I • 

'ill 



:io. of i 



in 'i 1: 



ilo. of Unif:r; 
Wlri.cli Actuc-rUy I)ovt..'loi. 
1:1 Cunctjprt. 



' 'oo[K,:T\i (■ u.)n 
Colli 1 let; 

Cul.t.UT"- 

Scare '-.I ry 
Place- 

Hnv Lroniiienr 
Change 

Re r. p on : : i b i 1 i t y 
Loss 
I 'am i. Iy 
Dec i;.> lorr:-; 



9 
i» 

3 
3 
1 
1 

I 




Tlu.: ]iandl-)OoK :-.^;!;.; fortl, i;[n» knowledge component of l:he primary Social 

ot udion program in ierrns oi" con.-.f^ol. : • and ;vmerala."al: ions . The r>ix1:een listed 

conce[jts and otdiers : 

. . . should he studied in more tlian one grade xevol on th.e under- ■ _ 
standing t:hat lov/er grades will attend to the concept in a specific, 
concrete and :Mrrip]< manner. ['iicceeding grad^n will treat each con- 
c ' ^ i ' i i. n gr e a t e v g'.-j n f i ra 1 i u y , a b s t r a c t n e s r: , and c oinp 1 e x i t y . 

( rixperiences i n Decision Making , p. 13) 

The conceptual design is a mod ii ir:a t. ion of the one developed by Tal^a (1067). 

llnfortunaN' iv "he control'; Taba hcjd over the application of such a 

sclieme to the specific unit::; in her procppam are lacking in the Alberta program.. 
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ins. 



\\:\< 



In-- ':n'*:i, th-^r^' • ■ i. '.inir iiin. < 111-)!' i ]»art;i<":u- 
III) i 1 ! rhc rv:->iico[>L; ; . 

, ! , I 1 i t ; i ()fi:; .ir.M Mr- • ;( ^rict ; • ' .nid ii<vj 



! . ■..ic-lun'';"*. ;;.liOu.lu t.r. in;' la l:c 1 ii(."*a 



inn I U)', lin \.' . ■ .a ;■ ; i ' • 'Cn i; 
■ r\ j ] { 1 1 i ■ ja'- 1 a :i'a av 

( ' ; >: a-' a • ' • - n ( - ; i n Dnr i : * I on f-1 J^' ' • ' ' ' 



' r ; ^ r ■ ' ! v/a V a i r \-; 1 1 1 cl i * ; on c o p t :: w-' re d e v*- ^ lo ]:> ^ ; c 1 .1. n 



Table u. 



■■r:PTS la SFliKCTa!) DIVISION I UNIT: 



aif: 



: r-r-ar i laa 



Through 
Examples 



IB unita 
?U units 
0 units 



Through 
Rules 



G unit: a, 
0 units 
0 am'ta 



Topical 



f) units 
30 unita 
18 units 



a' a a;' aa : 



. . . In ri'.'l-'Oiinp aoc.ial atudies coTitont, teachers should plan de- 
•1 u ■ ; ^ i V' > 1 y !~ 'an r, a rv^ r < 1 1 i. aa t i on to concept to a pe c i f i c s . S t u de nt s 
j;rioiilfi L.:arn induct ively; beginning with specific data, conceptualiz- 
iuji thia diila and then generally.} ng about: the concepts. 
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The Place of Concepts in Soo:ii Studies 



Teaching and Learning 



H 

o 

a S- 

c 



Generalizaiion 

r \ 



Concept 



Specifics 



Concept 



Specifics 



"0 



3 



Specifics 



Specifics 



Specifics 



D 



Tih.].. .in-lio:'.v. rh-it about one-half of the un.itr, (54'?^) followed 
this model. That L. , fney developed concoptr, inductively either through ex- 
amples or foi-i.::-.. f^-onx 30'. of cho units taur.ht concepts directlv - that is, 
setting out the concept that; ir. to be learned and. following up with specific 
.•..xamples, rule;-, or ton i en. AlarRc nunber ur-.ed a topical approach to concept, 
development (5uC0. ThL.- probably a reflection of the previous Social Studies 
program where all units w.-re set fortn on a ?r\A In topical format. 
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VALUK COtJCEPTS 



Tli*^ vvii ih- 'v'-onc' i.t- out i."iri<i<l in tiu provincial hancil)Ook r,To. starred in 







Tablo 






Vnl/Ul. ' /■. 




• r n y J jH'c ■ ViXi IM r\ 
\\yA..\ { c i ynnW 

(Unit a 


u\ \\\:A,vx::\rA) ljiviston i units 

analyzed = 20) 






Wo. o\' uni 


ts including 

<;:on cep L" 


Mo, of units 
actually develop 


which 
the concept 


•*"ritp (1 i[^n.i t:y of 
rna n 




r, 


4 








7 


6 




"tiqua l.ity 




? 


1 




•*Mu:-^. t: ice 




1 


1 




-'■"mpathy 




10 


9 




[ toyal'iTV 




5 


5 














Ror>ponr. Lbi 1,1 t.y 




3 


3 




rlonesty ■ 




2 


2 




F\f'tGpOCt 




2 


2 




Cooprorat: ion 






U 




I.in-^ Styles 




1 


1 




Au tlior.i ty 




1 


0 




L'nt':rdo7K'.rKlonce 




1 


0 




Clean] iness 




1 


1 




Work 


L ., 


1 


1 





hvL'^d in ['vperionro:':; ir. ; ) o r i I o n M a k i. n r . 



'Fli'' v.K't rTicijori.f-v of tho value concepts included in Division I units 
■.-vrir'n 5n i 'l-^ r.-u-'ib'-^oV . FurUior, Talkie 3 would :'eeni to indicate that 
v.aiu'- corK.N'p};:; iioi only appoar in i:he obiectives of the units, but have 
tj-il'v '-•^•'r' d'-i-v/'lopod ir: 'inits. 
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Value concepts, n:; Wu-y api^nar in tlio ob joci ivtjn of the unxi::::, range 

froKi a pof.i on of v.iluv^ i iidnr rr i.nation to onc^ which i';; '-;-:.s<-ent Lai • v vulue f roo . 

i::.!aiTi])lof: froni t v;o unlt:^ iMustratv \\]\r, point: 

Ob )ccl i ver; 
A. V.-il.uor; 

To i.nr.ti] n r.cnr.c of rei.pon:;I]i.ility in t-hc child. 

To inl-(n^nalL:v; a :Mnr.'- of honc.sl:'y, ju5jl:ice, fair piny, coopera- 
■Mon, loyaltv in the children . . . 

(Grade 1) 

Ob jf^ctiveLJ 

A. Value Objectives 

:;i:udonts v/i.ll naKo value judgmentG regarding respecting the rights, 
feelingr>, and ideas of others living in a different type of comiBun- 
ity. (Fimpathy) ^^^^^^^ 2) 

SKILLS 

[:;-:periences in Decision Making (p.ll) identifies at least two categories 
of shill obiectives: oognifSve and so(ji.al. 
Cognitive skills i.n elude: 

- Recall and recognise data ^vhich are pertinent to social problems. 

- Comprehend pertinent data (thxs skill includes the ability to translate, 
i n t e r p r e t and e x t r^a po} at e from data). 

- Analy>:e pertinent data in order to identify elements, relationships and 
o'iM",an i za t i on a 1 principles. 

- rValnate pertinent data in terms of internal and external criteria. 

- f3ynthesi;i:'^! pertinent data in order to create an original communication 
or propose a [^lan of action. 

- Apply pertinent data in the solving of social problems, 
r J o i a 1 skill s i. n c 1 u d e : 

- Interpret the feelings and ideas of others. 

- K(-.;Dond to the f'M.:lings and ideas of others in a manner appropriate to 
the occasion. 

- E V pr^ e s s on <:> ^ s o^m f e o. lings and i de as to others. 

- Cooperate with others though not to the extent of compromising basic 
values . 
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ThP: ,vjt-roT>i::a1 ion of f:KMl:/ but: one of tho pl'^thora of nchomes 

it. •:ori.ril '/IrudLr-; |yrr,^rrvainf.; in an attempt to brilnc order to skill 

.v.'lopm-->r. ny.bAr Ihir. -]i i f ication , it would ho hard to conceive of -my 

:il r-.uld itn-f l,r. uv:lud-rj v;lt:inn yt^ boundaries; hence the utility of 

':-n,. ,-.rr- I— [u-^t ion. -d . Tiir- vrpiters of [^x>erien cv-r> in Decision Ma}^ui£^ 

; . ttiMl the "M.d>-.iVc>ring armv of Social Studies skills" can be riub- 

m:- r. :-.:r the valuing, procer:;:-. i.o., choosing, prizing and acting (p. 

A'Ki]v;-iG of the units revealed t:hat the following skillr; were listed: 

» . hoea'^ ing data 
/ . C 1 a s ; .L t y i ii g ( i a t' a 

. Hypothesizing 
1}. interpreting data 
h. Organizing data 
G • Communicat ing 

7. Data gathering 

8. Group skills 
n . Tnterviev;ing 

10. Acting on decisions niade 

11 . Problem-solving 

12 . Listening 

1 . Solution geneivi t: ing 
]U. La])elling 

All these skills are mentioned in Experiences in Decision Making, 
ind all could be fitted into die gross categories of cognitive and social 
v-ills. however, it is problematic whether or not the skills mentioned within 
M-.- ar,alv:<-.ed units do in fact fit with the meaning imposed upon them by the 
luthorr; of r :.:<per iences in Decision Making . 

These unit skill objectives were, according to the analysts, actually 

developed in the unit. 
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Table G. 








'ill 


si:l 


LCTCD inVrSTON I MO!)I]L UNITS 






















t- • - - 

1 Are 


the 


;e lis re- 


Are tbo 


-e Gkillr, 






flee 


ted 


in f>xperieT»ces 


develop 


:} d i n \:h e 






in Deci 


^>ion Making? 


Unit? 








YCS 




Locating data 












9 


C 1 a n f;. i. f y L n ;^ r 1 a t a 








7 




7 


Fly pot bee i z ing 








B 




6 


Solution generating 








7 




7 


Interpreting data 












5 


Organizing data 














Communicat ing 








U 






Gathering data 








7 




7 


Gr ou p s k i. 1 .1 s 








6 




6 


Interviev/ing 












4 


Labelling data 








3 




3 


Acting on decisions 








2 




2 


Pr ob 1 em - s o 1 v* i n g 








1 




1 


Listening 

1 








4 




4 



■Vh f > i'o 1 lev; i n j^, { ^ r i n c 1 p le r; s e e rn to 1 1 a ve been op era t i ve in the analyzed 

units: 

i. Skills idiould be taught functionally in the context of a unit. 

ii. The pro^?j»am of instruction should be flexible enough to allow 
skills to be taught as they are needed by learners. 

lii. The learner must understand the purpose of the skill and have 
motivatLon for developing it. 

This functional approach may ignore two other principles: 

i. Skill development is most effective when there is systematic 
and continuous application of skills. 

ERIC ^ 
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ii. L'.V.lll inr.trurt ioM r.liould be prt^i^entMvd at iiicrearjing levclG of 
difficulty ncror..". tiio tn'ades . 



lypUDbm: J'NVOLV!:mNT .111 PROGRAM DEVhILOPMlWr 

ri.ud<'ii1: Involvonif^nt c-ind ::tudPTVi- /teacher planninc play an iinportant 

rol'" in (-h-' IMepiontary Surlal Siudior; ])rograin. The Master Plan stato^.s : 

V/itliin thi:-; broad framework c:n.l.lod the inar.ter curriculum teacher^i 
..iiKj r'tudtnitn can practicp responsible decision-making by planning 
tup'.'thor learninp^ oxperlences which are significant and relevant 
rn thoir ovm lives. (p. 

Approximaroly ono-thlixl of class time in social studies may be de- 
voted to probiemi; tlial: are oi current interest to students and 
t^-'acliers . . . (p. 7) 

The olannini-; of all social studies units should be preceded by 
class discussions whic:h are r,uidod by probing questions from tlie 
teacher. Purposes of rliis pupil-teacher discussion should be to 
identify: 

1. Problems, t.hemes, or topics which students wish to investigate. 

Attitudes, feelings, beliefs, and values which need clarifying. 
3. Skills whicli need strengthening. 

U. Areas, of knowledge in which conceptual understanding is lacking. 

(p. 29) 

However, not one of the eighteen analyzed units contained any evidence 
of student involvement in the initial development of the program, or of involve- 
uKUit an'A/here during th.- actual implementation of the progi^am. In spite of the 
'•.tated Master Plan objectives, the units do not abide by them. One might specu- 
l.:ito as to v/hetiior the unit plan developers consider Division I students to be 
too immature to make their owi decisions or whether the unit plan per se negates 
s-t-udent involvement because of its specificity in objectives and teaching/learning 
;:-ra: r.;: i.ps. If ci unit ; \1 an is vLev/ed as a recipe book for a teacher to follow, 
r-;'.'i:-;e canno? contain lii^.-.nov^Ti elements such as the decisions students might 
r:wx'^ - if given the opportunitv. 

■v t':. V;' i:' Viewed favorably by the analysts, as can be 

seen in Table 7. 
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1 inin Merest in;', t o s tU'lcni Ir. 



Y-t: dc;>p;i-to then^- favorai>lo ratings the unit plan inetiiod can >> ■ 
.iu^;^U:ion^:d. :r intr^nl: ol t:hn Ma^rt-r i'lan Is to allow ntud-nt/toacher 

<locic ion-making, onc> can a.:k v/hetlior thn "rocipc book" unit plan me^-t::, thin 
obioctiv-. Tor if dpcii-i on-rnaking in tlin classroom is to operate, then "recipes" 
l)ecorno r^v hmdan t . 



II. DlViniOM IT 

rivporioncGS in Decisi on Makin g devotes one chapter to plannini^ instriiC- 
tional unit::; for tho Kl ..■mon tary ;]orial Studies program. And, although this hand- 
book indical:r-3 that tiie anil, rneth.od i :> only one means of implementing the program, 
tlio amount of ::;i^ace devoted to thif> metiiod and the absence or any alternative 
a;;,.'roa(:h(vs woabl seem to indicate tliat: the program developers favor this format 
for' organ J.: : in g i n 3t ru ct i on . 

It iias l)een rotated that the unit method was a child of the Progressive 
Era, and v/arj strongly advocated during the first forty years of the twontieth 
century; further, th^it the primary purpose of the unit method was: 
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li.init; (.[),•. rv.inj'if.^ of <\ lopic and Iumic^-' Xo |)cr:Tn*l- a 

ilr'-'ii , *o ' nal .Ir-; ^ lij IdrcMi to a<:'(]uiro factual control, 
.1:..' . '.•;.■! 1 -^'v^'iTidi-d ..wrrvjy-rr 1 • ■ n M:vr^ H'i can t' (}Uor;- 
! i.jrr:. Tn .-:idtli I ion , i t war. d^.-uPTied to facilTt:alo t.he 

d.i> V iry ;;: yUi: rl.rx/mom and to )\ivtj r'Vr?ry 
■'m. !d so::!'...' re v-p. -nr, i b i .1 Lty i'or d-cirrlon niakini?. anf] plannXn)^ 
: jr h j.s '>v;n ^'d>i '.it - : . 



T'.- r,{'(^::"rn dav All)^*rt:a r:i/T:i^M:. : ry School Social StudieJ^ provrram 
.-ri- i.-vlar- lif^I^' r^'^>Ki Hh- rnM^'inal [>urpose:.; set forth for the unit 

'),c^r\, VJ I:'. J rr.-d !:hat All^crta tfiachers have been preparing 

-■Ir- lu.'f :\lan-; for many yean- , often with the help of extornally pre- 

r-t'd r--: Mir-io anit:n. The Latter Ir, a reference back to tlie basic planning 
-hod ir:-d in the hn ^erpr i.::^ ■ , Alberta^' unique response to the progressive 
ur.it IcMi i:!.-;V"n'!ni in t.lu^ Unitetl r.tat:e5>. 

Citapier 1 TI of th.j Elementary handbook set.^ forth suggested pro- 
.dur-s fer develoro.np unit outlines. These characteristics provided a 
ird^M:leK whieh V7a:; ur^'d to ap[)raise the units developed by teachers and 
Mcher c^rour^r. In tiie Province for the new program. In using such a yard- 
i.owever, two tihin^:^;; were kept in mind. 

first, al least two kinds of formal units were found in the Province 
t.he ia:v;;"- lit rime. Th:ese are rcGOurc^e imita and what may be termed model 
rrirri:) 7,c -.011 -tr.. 
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KCSOUKCC IIIilTC 



sAMri.i.: UiiiTs 



Coinponduim o f ohj orn: i v«. s :5k i 1 1 , 
con t:ont quci:: t i on:,:; , ■vci'i.rcwcj'r. , 
luani In g ric I: i. v i. 1. 1 ( yj . j i k I • > Vr i J Uci - 
t Lon act. Iv.Lti OS lnii.lt: (ir<.Mi?i(l ri 
i'j p e c i r I c: t: o p i c . M i;? r ' v r?: . j ; , i 
source of i do ii:'. for t vN'Jchori.i to 
u^ie In dove loping tiioi. r own 
un i \:3 . 



A r:pocM.tMc for devo lop i [ip. 

ci I o p i c . I n c 1 1.1 d r ; ob j o c 1 1 vi r> , 
c o n I c n 1: , l' e n c hin ^r, / 1 o a r n :I i ^ r. i:: t r r i - 
1: o J ' i ' i and ( v r ] 1. n a t i c; n .1 c I: I v 1 1: :i. i ; . 
[5 C:: r vc s (;j 1 111 o d f -.) 1 f > j r • I c-.? ac 1 1 < m' v ; t o 
u r o II i p .1 a n n i. n i ^ t: h o ■] r own u n 1 1. : . 



6, 



S|>ocifIc plans for d par t::icular 
gT'OLip of chl Ldren in n p,Ivcn 
clas^srooiri. 



Both kinds of units are oxpected to holp save a teacher's time, 
energy and effort in propai^ing a teaching unit for use with a specific group 
of children. Table 1 gave a breakdown of the units examined and tliose sub- 
jected to detailed analysis for this report. Unit Titles by Grade (p. ?3r>) 
provides a list of these units. 

Resou'^ce and sample units are available to teachers in the Province 
from a variety of sources. In many cases school districts have committees of 
teachers prepare units. Individual teachers and students in classes at the 
universities prepare and circulate units. Recently, the Social Studies Coun- 
cil of tlie Alberta Teachers' Association offered to its membership a list of 
units v/hich may be purchased tlirougli the organization. 

Several school districts in the Province, such as the Yellowhcad 
School Division, have gone one step further and prepared resource collections 
v;hich include resource units along with artifacts, photographs, f ilms ^ film- 
strips, and reference books. These collections are usually circulated to 
teachers from a central booking depot. Experiences in Decision M aking itself 
contains six sample units for teachers. 
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It: li\ iuvov^'M:\\\\i 1'' noln l:h.^ .•il)f:(Mu:i' of vo.r.o\\vcA> unitrs ]>re[)c.nH;d by 
.;r.ra:H.-rci. H L inn:: Ir: t h.. i roviiuv^^ Till',; i'; [u^obably aM ribiU .avio (.o tiu: unique 

f.ina'l.i , .in..! lioU'.'*,: . )roiiO[:;i cm 1 .1 y 7\i:;ky. 
A ;;.;-:'or)d conr; i ^k?r. i i u^n of tiiono undertaking', ai rK:u;.oji'm(-nvt: of tlio 
unit^: Ir'.i:, .-i-ound ! h- Proviiu^i wa:; tho basic ovalualion quoLrfion, ^'flow wolJ 
.»,, M... MMlf- T!KM>t- tilt* rriloria for unitf; ec3 tahl.lshed in lix poricnco s in po<iisj^ 
Mii- inr:" Tlf- 4ue5Jtj"on of the goodnor.e; or validity of the ideas contained in 
;.!,,■ unit,:; 1:;. r'".f J^^e t (;d in the examination of the handbook itself. 



^J'JMHi^CY OF EXPERIENCES IN DECISION MAKING 

AND 

DIVISION II (Grades 4-3-6) UNITS 



'Yho. rrovuicial handbook states: 

Approximately tv;o-thrrds of the social studies classtine Division II 
\[^ to bt-^ spent inciuirinc into the following themes or topics: 
r\..:^,\r, IV - I'pop.h.^ in Alhorta - ibi.storical , economic, sociological 
anJ./or r,oor,rapb i.c analysis in Alberta ^s people, including comparison 
and contirast v/ith other world areas that have similar historical, 
,r,eographic and/or economic bases. 

rirvade V - People in Canada - Sample studies to analyze historical 
and/or contemporary life in Canadian regions. 

':;rvide VT - Historical Roots of Man - Anthropological analysis and 
social history of early civilizatior,s . 

Api-roximatoly one-third of the social studies class time is to be 
devoted t:o i)rc;blcim5; that are of current interest to student and 
teachers . 

( Experiences in Decision Making , p. 16) 

Th.e Division units sc^U-cted for detailed analysis were classified 
IS To I low..'- : 

9/3 Social S'':u(bies Classtime - 20 
1/" Social Studies Classtime - 0 
^ - 2 
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}...i:-^.'m| on t')|)i(:':, ot:lu>r f liar: i\,()r;o ilirjt l*it: pro.'U'jr^ i ]j t. ion of" t'ln^ Pi'-cv I nr:.!,.! 1 

liandl>oof ^ havf.> not boen pr-jjicjrt-'i . 



ft.: v/ou Id ;,i|>poar tliat, t.:[u-.' units to a ^^^r^cat extent: are similar to tliose 
pT't.jj^jar-.?'] for t!io proviou:.^ oociai Studie:: p)rograni. For example, th«j olrjcctiver. 
off the iilrjinont.iry pro>;.rain wero rnich that almost all Dlviiiion II unitn pre- 

pared for it would he classified ar. deoignative , That is, the units were con- 
cerned v/Ll.h what was (Life in the Fact), what is (Canada at V/ork), or what will 
be (Social ProrT^os.s in Canada and Unitc.?d States). The 1971 program should have 
effected a rdrJ ft from these decignative concerns to crppraisivc and prescriptive 
concerns. This shift v/ould occur if units developed met the criteria as estab- 
lished in Expert i ences in De cis i on Makinj^. For example, reference to the apprai- 
sive nature of the program: 



while the prescriptive notions of the program are embodied in the valuing process, 
as conceived by Haths, v/hieh appears to be the lieart of the program: 



UiJiT OtifENTATim 



. . . they will deal not only with the "what is 
"what ought to be" . . . (p. 9) 



" but also with the 



Students in the Alberta social studies sliould demonstrate that they 



are : 



Choosing 



1. Identifying all knovm alternatives 

2. Considering all known consequences of each alternative 

3. Choosing freely among alternatives 



Prizing 



U. Being happy v;ith the choice 

f). Affirming the choice, willingly and in public if necessary 



Acting 



6. Acting upon the choice 

7. Repeating the action consistently in some pattern of life. 

(p. 9) 
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•■,),>[, ''wlMt ;;»!(. tiM h'^ (1. 'iVil)lo in-.i In jt 'I'it 



Tf;t rl 1: : ; 



14 n 
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1 ho c^ommenL:.' -yf tho imj i' analvr-.tr; : 



'Hiv* Vcilut^n oNiec 1 T c:pp^^-^ nialnly .in the avoa of chooslnp - tlH-.r-e 
; 1 ' } ■ 1- i ; h: .; or ..i ^ •■' ' : - t'o do v;ith value deer ■ : o.ns • 

7:;,-. -.y rririoisni I:-: i hat tlio unit is oolely dor; : r;nativo vrlth nc 

iri.rns or ideas for <-ithor appraisivo or prescriptive approcch»-^o 
rhr- v;ir';)u- thonrs. 

A r-. ..^ii ->r! ■• i! ' r^'P ronoorn of the prograin as ourlin(Hi in Expori ono or.^ 
;,on Makinr, h -l.o ai 'proacdi t:oachors arc expected to take to tho pro^TraTi. 



ha;; l Ln^Hca^:^^l proviousl.y l:he unit method is the only orPiani:^ing approach 

t;r/'"St.r:d bv th.e i Lindbook , which states: 

. . . it is stron,r;.lv suggested that cleneutary social studies units be 
or'.vn'ii::ed around value issues. Value issues are usually expressed in 
.]\iest-ion form and require students to inake value judgments. (p. 30) 
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Tlie handbooV (p. 1^0 '.t.! i:'..'r ia for selecting unit learning; experi- 

oru.-r-s . Tru-^y .'Should irivolv- a pertinent: value issue, have futurity, <:o7itr ibute 
to liiti dove lopiTUjrit of r.ncial arid/oi' inf[uiry skills, lead to an undf^jr^ ^andin:?. of 
.'ii i/:?jiif icant social pr<'"''bloifin and b^' re l(vvan t: 'o tbo needs -ind :nterest.s of le^uMjers. 
'rhir:.; approach to learning Lvtlil .jc-rms to reflect fairly conr.; istent ly the philosophy 
of John Dewey anri moauLJ lirt;le shift from t\u^ approach e-xpected in the old Enter- 
fau.se program. 

Table ^^ indicates that 'j21 of the units analyzed seemed to be inquiry- 
oriented. The rrtinaining kfVl of the units appear to focus heavily on the trans- 
mission of particular sets of knowledge. Inquiry oriented units included titles 
such as S hould the Canadian Indian Adapt to the White Man^ .^. V/gy of Life , Canadia n 
Minorities: Should They Maintain Tlieir Identity? , and Should This Town Die? . 
Knowledge transmission oriented units included titles such as People in Alberta , 
historical Roots of Man: Anc ie nt China , and Do Alberta and Ai'gentina Have Similar 
Problems? . 

The unit tirles raise questions of relevance and significance.. Although 
caution must be exercised in judging units by their titles, they often provide an 
indication of v/liat is in the unit. One of the units in the Provincial handbook. 
Did the Aztecs Deserve to be Conquered? , is typical of the genre of units that 
have l^eon developed in the irovince. V/liether the Aztecs deserved to be conquered 
or. not is unlikely to have any impact on any other issue that might be examined, 
and it is unlikely, therefore, fnat it can be justified in terms of future use, 
relevance, or student interest. Indeed an examination of this group of units leads 
to the conclusion that they are really fanciful titles to units v/hich are pr.imarily 
dedicated to knowledge transmission. V/here they do attempt to follow through the 
r^uggestions of the F'rovincial h.andbook the question of their worthiness as a legi- 
timate Social Studies pursuit must be raised. 
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CONCEPTS AND CONCEPTUAL APPRAOCHES 



. . . the riov; cocia]. rrtudies outlines major 'zoncepts and generali- 
:vi lions that are easily remembered, enduring, and transferable to 
a variety of life situations, (p. 5) 

Kno/?lodi/:e of conco: . generalli^ations , theories and structures 
.'■■Moi'ld result from students synthesizing the specific data ga- 
:.hor* (l or produced while confronting value issues. (p. 13) 

Tlius, Experiences in Decision Making sets forth the position taken 
Alberia program that ovganiziytg aanaepts will become one of the major 
r/: obv:r:} ivos of tlie program. The organizing concepts themselves are 



ied ar: : 




(Experiences in Decision Making ., p. 13) 
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An examination of the units selected for- analysis is p^ivQXi in Table 
10 on the next page. Th-r table indLcates tnat for the most part the concepts 
developed in Divi.iion TI unit:s are tlios.j identified in E xperiences in Decision 
Making. These concents are only listed as unit objectives but in the main iiVf-.: 
also developed to :;.om- extent through learnin[5 activiries. It should be noted 
that the use of organizing concep:.s such as Chose used in the Alberta program 
is built up^on a number ot tr/potheses, including: 

Concepts make renernhenng eacier hy helping orgayiize large amounts 
of factual material. 

Co-ncepts encourage tra>iofer of learning to new problems. 

Concepts help children work in the language of academic scholars. 

Concepts from- the disciplines can he developed in a form that •even 
youyig children corn work with. 

Concepts facilitate greater understanding. 

A set of interdiscipliyia2vj concepts representative of hist02vj^ 
social science^ and b'^shavioral sciences is an adequate base for 
a Social Studies program. 

Concepts can he revisited with greater understanding as a learner 
progresses from grade to grade. 

Concepts which are basic to the Social Studies are essentially 
simple. 

Few of the units make explicit these hypotheses nor do they make clear 
the tentativeness of organizing concepts. That concepts may be modified or dis- 
carded is not made clear. 

Ex periences in Decision Making makes it clear that the acquisition of 
conceptual knowledge occurs or should occur inductively. 
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Table 10. 

••oiJcr:'":'': Dicwirx lu :;elected division ii umits 

C:luj'Ahev of unite = '^'^) 



Included in Actually Developed 

unit in the unit 







f, 


6 






12 


12 








3 


•.V 




2 


2 






? 


2 


*.': 


Culture 


Q 


8 


:*: 


Ir.r-"raction 


2 


2 


-.*: 


Too ::r:o logy 


5 


5 




Time 


2 


2 




I ; oT'n)r> 


1 


1 




Systenih^ 


2 


1 




T/tability 


1 


0 


:: 






3 


■•*; 


Conservation 


1+ 


M- 




Cooperation 




3 




Society 


1 


0 




Justice 


1 


0 




Valuing 


2 


2 




Adj us tine nt 


1 


0 



•'•Listed in Experiences in Decision Making 
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D 



H 

c 

5 



The Place of Concepts !n Social Studies 
Teaching and Learning 




-0 
^ c 

CP 3 



3 



Specifics 



Specifics 



D 



The analysis of the selected units indicated ■ that the majority of the units (50%) 



Table 11. 


APPROACHES TAKEN TO CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 
IM SELECTED DIVISION II UNITS 




Concepts 


% 


Through Examples 


12 


Through Rules 


28 


Topical 


60 



were developed in a traditional topical approach. This approach is similar to 
that used in the 196U Elementary Social Studies program and has its origin in 
the 1933 State of Virginia Social Studies program. It has had long use in the 
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Alierta Elementary School Soci.al Studies program, having formed part of the 
i:nrurpri:-.e program. The least used approach through examples (121;) would seem 
io bf: the approach which closest approximates that advocated in Experiences in 
Uoci sion Making . 

VALUfL CONCEPTS IN THE UNITS 



''.■.s'.lc 12 show:; the value concepts that were included in the units 
ana.iv.-..-l. For the most part the value concepts included in Division II units 
wv'.: thor;e i.d.,'n-ifi'.-d in Experiences in Decision Making . Further, the concepts 
■^.•;er-- not just listed in tiie units: „ in most cases tliey were developed through 

'"■ur,g*'--:-^t:od learning experiences . 







Talkie 12. 




j 


VALUE COriCEPTS 


FOIJMD IN SELECTED DIVISION 
(Units analyzed = 22) 


II UNITS 


Value Concepts 


No. of Units 
Including the 
Concept 


No. of Units VJhich 
Actually Develop 
the Concept 


The dignity of man 




13 




13 


freedom 




9 




9 


Equality 




9 




8 


Justice 




6 




5 


Empathy 




7 




7 


iioyalty 








3 


Otherr> 










Love 




1 




1 


Respect 




2 




2 


(:''.'ur'a.re 
1 Ccop-rrvi I ic-n 




1 




1 


j Interdependence 




2 




1 
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The treatment of value concepts .in tlie unit :^now3 a great deal, of 
confu:;.ion about: the role such concepts are to fulfill in the Social Studies 
program. For example, the folJov/ing arc listed as '^obiectives" as tliey ap- 
peared in units. 

They should determine the effects of a class system on the dignity 
of man. (Grade f>) 

Loyalty - Development of an appreciation for the diversity of life 
sfy]es in Alberta. (Grade U) 

Do the arts improve the quality of life of the individual in society? 
(Grade 5) 

Sliould v/e accept and respect differences among Canada's ethnic 
groups ? ( Grade 5 ) 

. . students will: 
'v) demonstrate appreciation for the spirit of people who explore 
the unknovm. (Grade 

F'art of the confusion among the unit developers can probably be traced 
to Experiences in Decision Making. Teachers there are given the following- seem- 
ingly contradictory directives: 

Tlie new Social Studies invites free and open inquiry into xhe 
definition and application of individual and social values, 
(p. 9) 

versus 

Does the experience fit as a part, of a sequence which will lead 
to a reasoned pride in Canada . . . (p. 9) 



and 



Students in the Alberta Social Studies should demonstrate that 
they are 
Choosing 

2 . . . . 

3. Choosing freely from among alternatives (p. 9) 

versus 

In keeping with the basic tenets of democracy (and with optimism 
about the nature of man and the efficacy of democratic ideals) 
. . . (p. 
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Trir- unitr, reflt'ict a variety of i nterpretat.Loruj which range from the 
lni,u:.ca':ion a particular of values to what is essentially a value free 
pojition. UT.i'ortunatcIy, the ':;ample unit'3 in Experiences in Decision Making 
ri-vo littlt: iniidance to unit cU^velopcrs. 



i'.xi.eriencer: in Decicio:> Making identifies at least two classes of 
.h!''h ar- to included la the objectives of the Social Studies projrram; 
;e: ^.:Hl'U' and r)kiUc^. 



Cogriitive skills i u-Tud-^ 

?.'-.:call and recogniz-- data v/hich are pertinent to social problems. 

- Comprehend pertinent data (this skill includes the ability to 
translate, inrerpret and extrapolate from data). 

- Analvze p.ertinent data in order to identify elements, relation- 

hipr. , and organ irrational principles. 

- E:valua-^:e pertinent data in terms of internal and external criteria. 

- 3vnthesi-o pr-rtinent data in order to create an original communica- 
r ion or' propose a plan of action. 

- ^''>r,:\v pertinent data in the solving of social problems. 

(p- 11) 

Social ski.lls include: 

- Knowledge of ways and means of dealing with social problems should 
also include the ability to: 

1. interpret the feelings and ideas of others. 

2. Respond to the feelings and ideas of others in a manner appropri- 
ate to the occasion. ^ . 

14. Cooperate with others, though not to the extent of compromising 
basic values. 

These two classifications of skills seem to be typical of the m>T-iad 
of schemes that are used in Social Studies programs in an attempt to bring order 
to skill developnent. However, the classifications are so broad it is hard to 
conceive of any skill that could not be included and hence the usefulness of the 
scheme may be questioned. Samples of skills found in the Division units analyzed 
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included : 

2,a. Map ski Lie - f'lap orientation, use of lei^ends (grade 4) 

Data using - distinguishing fact from opinion 

- liTpothesizing 

- defining (grade b) 

Develop cause and effect statements (grade ^3) 
Kecognizing ::equence and chronology (grade o) 

Tabl'.^ 13 indicates that all of the r^kills listed in Ihe units were, 
at least: to some extent, developed in the units. It also reflects the mixed 
categories from very global to highly specific skills which were contained in 
units. 









Table 13. 




SKILLS 


D?:VE LOPED IN 
(Units 


SELECTED DIVISION 
analyzed = 22) 


II UNITS 




Skill 


No 

Included 


. of Units 
in Objectives 


No. of Units 
Actually Developing 


Data gathering 






11 


11 


Analysis 






12 


12 


Evaluation 






12 


12 


Problem solving 






5 


5 


Reporting 






3 


3 


Social skill 






5 


5 


Mapping 






2 


2 


Graphing 






2 


2 


Synthesis 






1 


1 


Comparisons 






3 


3 


Interviews 






1 


1 


Group dynamics 






1 


1 


Choosing 






1 


1 


Prizing 






1 


1 ■ 1 

i 
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The skills included in rvrr.r^ionr.es in Decision Making and the units 
-.uem t.c be based on ti.e following principles: 

i. :;>;;i.U. .-;:,o:.;l'J. b^.: t:au?>t functionally in the context of a unit. 

i-- V.r- 'irofTCUr of i.nr,tru';.tion should be flexible enough to allow 
..kiAs to be taught as they are needed by learners. 

ili. '!■!,.:■ l^.arr.or munt understand the purpose of the skill and have 
i:iot i vat ion for developinf; it. 

■n... followinc principle:, of :.kill development seem l:o be ignored: 

i. 3kill development is most effective when there is systematic 
and continuous application of skills. 

ii. -kill instruction should be presented at increasing levels of 
difficulty across the grades. 



STUDENT 



INVOLVEMENT IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Student involvement and student -teacher planning plays an important 
role in the Elementary Social Studies program. The Master Plan states: 

Within thir; broad framework, called the master curriculum teachers 

>d students can practice responsible decision-makxng pl-nxng . 
together learning experiences which are significant and relevant to 
their ov/n lives. (p. ^) 

Approximately one-third of class time in social studies may be de- 
voted to problems that are of current interest to students and 
teachers ... (p. 17) 

The planning of all social studies units should be preceded by class 
discussions which are guided by probing questions from the teachers. 
Purposes of this pupil-teacher discussion should be to identity: 

1. Problems, themes, or topics which students wish to 
■' invest! 't?;ate . • j 

2. Attitudes, feelings, beliefs and values which need 

clarifying. 

3. Skills which need strengthening. 

li. Areas of knowledge in which conceptual understanding 
is lacking. 



Mo-.f teachers already use suitable formats in the preparation of 
llni l- nlar,s. However , some may prefer to use the ^following format 
which' ■■i I lows for .-ffective integration of ob:ectives and learning 
opportunities. (p. 29) 
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However, as Tabj'-; .1^-^ Inriicatec , -the accoriimoaati on for -^.n-.udont involve- 
rnt^nt- in trhe units analyzed it; iriinirnal. 



Table 

PR0VT5:>T0N FOR STUDEiTT INVOL\'TM?:!IT IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SELECTED DIVISION II UNITS 
fUriit:: analyzed = 22) 


■ 


Percentage of Units Analyzed 


Yes 


Nc-> 


Evidence of st:udent: I.tivolvenrient in 
the development of the unit. 

Student involvement provided for 
in the unit. 


10 
25 


90 
75 



In those few insrancer^ where student involvement was incorporated in 
the unit, none v/ere included in goal determination as is shown in Table 15. 



Table 15. 










PLANNED STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
DIVISION II UMTS 
(Units analyzed = 22) 


SELECTED 






Involvement In 


Yes 


No 




Goal development 




3 


2 




Instructional materials 




3 


2 




Teaching/learning i trategies 




2 


1 





The predicating of a Social Studies program on the unit method of 
instruction raises the question of how useful the unit method is considered 
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-r:t:,: of C^]^••.■ky and Gmitl; , v;hr^, lu 
It planning:,, corK lude '.-hat tliey are: 



i' • * I: ';ori rv .cop tod Ci rroqu^--Ti t: charactorIi:t 
1 o f •' t '".i! T ^ f--f r i d n e t" a ' : i f i u '"o r j c <^ c d u c .i t i o n a 1 

(■r;ap:>.in, ••V.r'cl'i 1972 , p. 'n'5) 



• 1 I. Mr"-: 'SCHOOL 

c ::vs "v^:id^' iit lM.L: section arc based on 50 vJunlor High School 
,,r,;^ (.-■■;d.„-:; 7, and >) that vr^^^ra -xamlned. A]], teaching units examined appli^^d 

^. -^-v/c-rh Lrd:-: i n::: t rud: i oi;al time an proscribed within Departmental 

::ar:d: oc^-; . Th',- rna iority of " i^^sc: units v/ere created by groups of teachers or 
j!id !.vi d:;.,! I t-.. :^c!vr:.; . In :.oine instances (10%) units v/ere developed by school dis- 
wlct/- . aithou?ih -it i" !%>co^:ni::ed that school districts had assigned groups of 
'-.c.-if-iv'-rr. or had ^"ea'-riers released for the development of units. No units concern- 
inv: th^^ one- fl: ^ ^-^d "optional" time were available for examination. This may be due 
*o the fact rhat '^lie one-third time is devoted to individual projects, that teachers 
rvlan differently lor thir: time, or that the time is not being utilized as set out 
by the Deparrment of Education. 

The units examined were almost equally distributed between the knowledge 
rransmiosion orientation and the inquiry orientation (56% to 44%). (See Table 16 
on the next page.) In the DAP dimension, 86% of the units had a designative orien- 
tation (in , b2 and D3) , i:?>^ an appraisive orientation, and only 2% a prescriptive 
orientation. 
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. . , . . — , 

Table 16. 
ORTF]NTATI0M TO TOPIC/PROBLEM (1) 


Orientation to Topic ! Dl 

( 


D2 


D3 


A 






Knov/1 d t ran smi s r. i on 
oriented 


18 


36 


0 




0 


! 

i 

56 


r n q u ir y or i e n t e d 


18 
36 


14 


0 


10 


2 
2 


i 


50 




12 


! 


TOTAL: 


86 


12 


2 


100 



V/ithin the knowledge transmission orientation, practically all of 
the units emphasized the "what is" — i.e., the present state of affairs with- 
in topics under study. Units oriented towards inquiry also concentrated upon 
the designativo ("what was" and "what is"). The designative stance in both 
knowledge transmission and inquiry orientation (86%) indicates where the 
classroom teacher appears to be concentrating his/her attention. The apprai- 
sive and prescriptive s^tance of Responding to Change is not stressed: unit 
developers appear to be ignoring the appraisive and action stance of the Master 
' Plan . 

The stance of the units suggests that program developers concentrate 
upon having students "understand", "examine", "have an appreciation of" and 
"know" about facts and concepts. Our impression is that their designatively 
oriented instructional programs stress historical and geographical dimensions-. 
The units also reflect a general tendency toward these disciplines which would 
appear to contradict the interdisciplinnrv intent of the program ( Responding to 
Change , p. 93) ^ | r 

EKLC 



In most units c^.tudent activities arc controllGcl by the teacher, 
otjucionr.:.:. * pi->e::;ontation of idt-ar. and methods of learning techniques are 
"riia.s:-:. i-f i.(?d": inrrtruc-t loiia.l dir;play mater ials reflect the interest of the 
teacht.'r rati^er than t:ho Interost of the 5Jtudent. Tliis stance is somewhat 
i.riconsir/l;cnt: v/ith prer.iir:os evident in RG5:;ponding to Change (pp. 2-3, 11, 
^):-'-SU, BB-RO, 9^-99). 

Trie use of behavioral objectives in many of the units can be seen 
a:; a control or monitoring device in the approach students use towards prob- 
lem dot ininf^, the location of data, and the conclusions that students arrive 
At within the unites' experience. The heavy emphasis upon the designative 
component of units examined suggests that teachers are mainly oriented toward 
factual information." Students are often presented with readings and then 
asked questions such as the following; 

i. Vmat was the extent of the Church's influence over the live- 
of the people in Latin America? 

ii. V/hat problems did the politicians face in attempting to curb 
the Church's power? 

iii. How was the problem of the Church resolved in Mexico? In 
Argentina? 

iv. VHiy did a problem such as this not exist in Canada in the 
19th century? 

The major skills emphasized appear to be data collection and data organization 

The very title Responding to Change reflects the belief that due to 
societal "change", the Alberta Social Studies program should provide content 
that is future-oriented. The emphasis on the "what v^as" and "what is" compo- 
nents of the designative orientation at the same time point to the neglect of 
th^^- "v/hat wi Ll be" or "what v;.i II happen" dimension. This is contrary to the 
iTiture or lent-iL'ior, of fh'- All-orta Social Studies as reflected in the handbook' 
title, Responding Lo Change. 
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The questions of student ^Valuation provided in the teaching units 
also represent the heavy emphirsis ^Pon recall and factual knowledge. Students 
are asked to answer the following ^VPes of questions (emphasis added): 

1. Identify three occcisions v/lien the U.S.A. interfered in Latin 
America to "stop Comrnunism" . (grade 9) 

2. V/hat effects would "the veirious climate types have on the way 
people live in tlie ''Ufferent regions of Africa? (grade 8) 

3. Locate the following on the map of Africa^ e.g. Sahara Desert, 
Nile River, etc. (g^ade 3) 

U. Name several ways which Mexicans show this attitude each 
November 2. (grad^ ^) 

5. Define what an anthropologist is. (grade 7) 

6. Discuss : Are Hinoi^ity" Groups Trapped in the Poverty Cycle? 

" (grade 9) 

VHiile these questions ippear to meet -the criteria suggested in sections of 
Responding to Change (p. 15-15), the contradictory nature of the segments of 
the handbook leaves the teacher in ^ome doubt as to what form of evaluation he/ 
she is expected to pursue. The handbook states; 

1. All too often it [f^^^luation] is seen as if it were only 
measurements - a v/ay of determining marks, grad-^s and credits, 
(p. 55) 

2. Objectives of Evaluation ... (3) to provide for individual 
needs Ip. 57) 

The variance between Chapter 8 on ev^n^^-j-^j^on and Chapter 3 on objectives needs 
some examination in order to assist teachers to meet the program's main emphasis 
— which appears to be value clarification, value inquiry and value concepts. 
The units examined represented this lack of clarity with their concentration 
upon cognitive recall to the detrirnent of the valuing dimension implicit within 
the Alberta Social Studies program- 
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concepts/ccii(:eptualizing 

It v/ould cippc-ir fvom Taj^ln 17 that the substantive concepts used in 
tho unit- '.'xaniinofl aro tcikon from Responding to Cli^nge . Tlie teaching unitrj 
ai:.;o r.ur:^^':;:~-^t at t': teacher's concerned develop the concepts as listed, in the 
h .•ndl.r.c- . T!i-- n-.n 'Tiivha:;] zed v;ithin tlio units, at the Junior High Scliool 

levr, I, . thojo of tocliiiology , cuIture and chrJiige , and thi^:: is in keepini^ vjith 
t:;." irJ'Mi'L of the prograTn guides. 



TaMe 17. 
COMCn'T DEVELOPMENT {%) 





res 


No 


kvct til', concepts listed in column A 






rof l(.-::t^^d in the suggested grade 






outline in Responding to Change 






(pp. 


100 


0 


Are rrie concepts actually 






devclop<^d in the unit? 


G3 


7 



iTie teacher's concept of a concept, as shown in Table 18, appears 
somewhat varied. The general view of a concept (60%), that it is one of 
topicality ^ indicated the program developers' "weak" understanding of concepts. 
The looseness of the understanding of concept is reflected in the fact that 
?.pj% of the units examined approach concepts through excmples . Concepts 
through rules was pursued in only 12% of the teaching units examined. The 
control of concepts in this case appeared to be determined by the use of a 
social science discipline (e.g. political science, history, geography, etc.) 
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Table IB. 
CCriCRAL APPROACH TO CONCEPTS (^0 




Table 19 shows that most program developers were concerned primarily 
with concept attainment (48%), although formulation of concepts was fairly ac- 
tively pursued (30%). Some units, while listing concepts, shov; little or no 
understanding of either concept formation or attainment. 



Table 19. 




THE STRATEGY OF DEALING WITH 


CONCEPTS (%) 




Concept attainment 


48 


Concept f ormulat ion 


30 


Neither 


22 



This interpretation given to concepts varied from teacher to teacher 
and this, in part, may be due to the in-idequacy of Responding to Change rs 
handling of concept development (p. 8). Vfhile the handbook refers to the 
interdisciplinary base of Social Studies' concepts in many units, concepts 
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wore examined in a disciplinary Gtructure. The diagramatic representation 
ff "::|.ir.-i.l.lLnp concoptr;'' in fjhov/n on page 0 of P.esponding to Change seems to 
hciv^- c.reatL.-d problrnui for tc^a^'her interpretation. The concepts for value 
':idrif ication (c.^i- IJirnity of Man, rreedom, Equality, etc.) are seen as 
})..-inr^. applicable an varying degrees of complexity to all grade levels. The 
"expanding hori::onr." belief built into the Alberta Social Studies program 
i.,!--. .! t^^nd^ ncy for >^ader, 1 - 6 teachers to concentrate upon environment, with 
th'; ^:tvor,< on space, time, culture and system; the Junior High teaching units 
-xaniH', tii^- r'.-.bitionships among the concepts of technology, man (goals and 
norrnr;) arui culiLLPe in causal terms; and the High School examines interdepen- 
dence in toirms of cooperation, conflict, stability and change. This would 
.•••ur.rest that the basic idea of concept development proceeding from the simple 

the complex is being "ignored" by many teachers. A weakness may be the 
lack of clarity in the diagram on page 9 and the lack of amplification of the 
Key concept of interaction which is stressed in the handbook. 

VALUES/VALUING 

Th^^ value concepts that were identified in the teaching units ex- 
amliKvi woro in keeping with those suggested in Responding to Change (see 
Table 20 on the next pag(0 . In general, the value concepts as suggested with- 
Lr; th'-t teaching unit:', and su[>ported by departmental handbooks, were also 
•:lov.:-lorMMi wiriiin -^he teacher produced products. Tlie value concepts that re- 
'■eiv.ii rhe iiiost attention v/ithin the teaching units were empathy, freedom ^ 
a/inyiitii and Jiciticc. It should be noted that 10% of the teaching units examined 
^ii!<.•d to ;/ro^/.i.d*' v.i.iiK^ corirr^ptr; (-see Table 20), and that the same percentage 
ot toachitis., uP;.i:o tailed to develop value concepts that they considered an in- 
rr'^TJl par t of i-h--^ unit tliat b'"^ i ''oen developed. 
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Thci unit:; examinod would rju>i„an;:;t trhat valuo concMipts are being 
-x.iiiLLntMl v/ilhin tfu- 'V".h' mj Id" duntrioion, l-ui: tliO prod Ifspos ition fo act may not 
hfi arnplif u.mI to ^ do);,r* con;: i t ont wildi R er.pondin;^ t o Change . Vfliile niany 
r:eaching unit:.; at-toinpt to i:>:ruuh\<^ VcipK: !s;;u<.'r:, th*: oxtent or p,enerali::abi lity 
of va p.i.. concept:;, .suh.-^ i ••d in t ho handb-'.'ok ailov/ for many interpretation::; of 
their "dev(-.!.loi>i!.(..'nl " . Tho b'.io : c pr- -rn i l"..^ of "pri::ing, acting, chooGing" v/ould 
apifoar Co bo imctrar^ a:\ ij'^^tliod v/UUn valuing, and this ic rcfloctcd in th*^ 
units exarnin-fd. Units dU] roflv-ct an attempt at values clarification: this 
v/as partiouJarlv notb:eablo wlion simulation r.-'^nies, readings wliich rej-resented 
var ious v i o v/:.; , arid / i t: t: i t u - j i na 1 c a 1 o s were u s ed . 



Table 20, 
VALUC COMCCPT DEVELOPMENT (%) 







Yes 


No 


Are the value concept:) listed in 






Column A reflected in the suggested 






grade outline in Responding to 






Change (p. fO? 


100 


0 


Are the value concepts actually de- 






veloped in the unitV 


GO 


10 



SKILLS 

'flie major skills, as identified from the examination of teaching 
units, reflected those proposed in R esponding to Change (see Table 21 on the 
next page). It was also clear that teaching units attempted to develop the 
skills that had been selected from Provincial guidebooks. The skills that 
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wc-:v. rloarly ompha.sizod consisted of dat thering and data organization, 
i..Mid.inr CO ::u; :.o:'r t:l.- (!.:;:.;i)5iicitivo component of the examined teaching units. 
Ir would ■i\:.o .4iv;ar that tho teaching units have a tendency to concentrate 
a[..on r .lading und writ. in.: r^Hills. Thr. teaching unit-, al^o attempted to develop 
"!•!;;:.: ^hour;: not to the oame dei^rce as data collect in^ skUlz. 

T:,.: ac'.:.' ri dimen-ior. of j.roblem oolv.ing hac not been interpreted by 
...V ::iann';r lliat i eonji::tenr v;ith the "intent of Respondi ng:, to Change . 

a3 -caLed oarliojr, nan been on data gathering skills and tl'oir 
V ,t :-r); li-tlr- attention han be^in given to the "active" mode of :-l:ill 
v-lci.m-nr, Th= -.radi L.ional -niphariic . on knowledge is still predominant and 
tno active i::Odo ha:: -..-t to b^- under::. tood or implemented in the teaching units 
x ■^^ mined . 



Table 21. 
GKTLb DEVELOPMEHT {%) 



Are the skill': listed in Column A 
reflected in the suggested grade 
outline in Responding to Change 
(Chapter X , pp. 7U-S9)? ' 

Are th.e skills actually developed 
in the unit? 



Yes 



100 
100 



No 



0 
0 



STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN FHOCHAM DEVELOPMENT 

It would appear that little student involvement takes place in the 
initial development of teaching units. This suggests that teachers either use 
topics from Responding to Change or else they select what is considered relevant 
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to students. In only in'i of tho tou'ichinj:; lin.its (see Table 22) v;as there any 
recognition p.iven to ntuclont involvement in the initial development of pro);^rams , 
Til Chapter 7 of Respon rlin^^, to Chan^-^e criteria rare listed in the planning of 
units of ;>tudy; criteria 18(a) (p. 5'i ) sfjecif ically reforn to tlie involvement 
of students in the development of programs. From the units examined it would 
appear that teachers or pj'OMp:^ of teachers develop programs and ignore the 
factor of student input. 



Table 22. 






STUDENT IMVOLVEMCNT IN PROGRAM 


DEVELOPMENT (%) 








Yes 


No 


Is there evidence of student involve- 
ment in the initial development of 
the program? 


10 


90 


Is there provision for student input 
somev/here in the development of the 
program? 


28 


72 


If "yes" to either or both above, is 
this involvement 






-in the development of goals and 
objectives? 


20 


80 


-in the development of instructional 
materials? 


76 


24 


-in the development of teaching and/ 
or learning strategies? 


60 


40 
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The scene as determined from the examination of teaching units 
appears a little better in the case of student input within the ongoing de- 
velopment cf progi-^ams. In this case, 28% of the teaching units allow for 
student input, although 72 -o of the units show no direct student involvement 
(see Table 22). The 28% of units examined provide students with the oppor- 
tunity to become involved in program development, although student role varied 
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con i'jidorabl v . 

Tii<' i i;:: r'li.^t '}o n 1 lov/ r.tucirtnt I.nvolv<?men1: adnii t: 1:1 lis input in 
ratlioi' •;'t>''!cLf Ic w,.iy:; . Tin' otudont i:'. :;o Ldon) Involvod in tlie dovolopment of 
r;oalr> and objcc 1 .1 ve-s thai, ar.-* a part: of oacli teaching unit; students are 
>V-'n^*ra ILy involved in fhe developrnont of display material and, to a degree, 
trior'*.' i.;.: ..i l.:.*.o .i nvolv(Miu?nt In the: developing of teaching eiud/ov learning 
^vrr'a f ^.'vM.er. . Tlie unit:; examined, v/liere student involvement: was provided for 
v/hi 1.!.; m^!c>liIl^■, some of the criteria as specified by the Department of Education, 
do nor fulJy nioet trhe intent of t}ie program development implicit within 
He: : [ jondinf^ to ('rian^v:? ^ 

The analysts were asked to consider the teaching units examined 
on the basis of the following: 

i. usefulness for teaching 
ii, o£ise of understanding 
i i i • or g a n iz a t i. on 
Iv. cla7M'ty of ideas stated 
V. appropriateness for student grade level 
vi . interest for students 

In general, the teaching units were found to be "acceptable^' from 
t:ho 1eacher^s perspective. The teacher's recognition of a need for teaching 
units and "should" experiences lielped the analysts to understand the intent of 
t'ne programs developed. The consensus v;as maintained except for issues v. and 
vi: wliile teachers recor.nized the intent of the teaching units, the interpre- 
tation of appropriateness t(^ p^ade level and student interest tended to be 
sfXDov/iia ' ru\ratlve. In soih'-: part this is undoubtedly due to the heavy emphasis 
•"'■I <ios^' i?nnt conM;on-r»f- of the t«--aching units, and the lack of student in- 

volven'^nl in th«'-.? development of proi"^raT,is . "Interest for students" is of crucial 
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importance: Lp:noriii(3 it. may v/oll r.,r.uTt in lour, of moL.iv, 



TV. SENIOR HIGH SCllOOl, 



U!^IT OillENTATTON 



All of the units ex.aminod at thin level were designed for the; two- 
thirds prcrjcribed instruction time. These units consisted of unipaks units 
distributed by school boards, units being sold by the Alberta Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, and units developed by individual teachers. The sample consisted of 
25 units. 

On the basis of the units examined, we cannot make any inferences 
concerning the one-third unstructured portion of the Alberta Social Studies 
Program. The units did not contain any evidence concerning the topics, ap- 
proaches, and extent of time "devoted to problems that are of current interest 
to students and teachers" (pp. 10, 11). 

Table 23 on the next page summarizes the orientation evident within 
units to the topic or problem of concern. Methodologically, the orientation 
of units to a topic tends to be inductive. Students are to approach factual 
material in terms of a question or problem and are expected to arrive at a 
conclusion or generalization. This tendency to an inductive approach was 
loosely classified as being inquiry oriented (72%). However, what is considered 
in these teaching units to be inquiry is not similar generally to the inquiry 
strategies su,.gested in Responding to Change (pp. 95-100 , 6, 53, 5U) ; if these 
strategies were to define inquiry, then very few of the units would be other 
than straight knowledge transmission. Program developers would appear to 
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I iiMuir-; ;;liu^*nt': < in: r' i n^', i.pr-c i f.' u-rl oj.ic:'. I ions .Jrid r.o.J,v!nr:, i.T'.:- 

..p.. ,-ivors vi'v IMt!'- choi'i' in • -rf m i nr. > i^: ion-rnak inj;;; skills whi-n rloflniru^; 
"v/h.r " inl "hr)v/" of l:opi.r::. I'tiulfMit act; Lvl Li (/:; arc t:c-achor con Irro LI (^rl , 

i. ;i^:;;-j;'jn*'M i ■/ of M.uint: inf^r-.:;, oxper i once , and learning- 
.,}:vlo; and 

il. loadiCT ;.:r-l<:cl' ion .ind Intor^-vt rnthox' Uiaii the in t t ^.^ of 
;;t. lui' Til:rj . 



i .fc-m i ir • • not. conr. ■■uX v/il •, the view of inquiry o 


vidt";nt in 


:.:v:..lin,' \:o Ciy::,:-- (pi'. ■-'^ ''^-'-'S ^Ui-BQ, 95-^0). 






i 

i 


OHTEMTATTON TO TOPIC/PROBLEM (%) 


i 


i nov/lodr/' trani;mi::;s 1 on or- loritod 


i 

28 


IrK|uia v oriented 


72 


Designativo 




T'l-V/iial !.^a.> . V/hat hcq>pened. fpast) 
D2-Whai- 7'.'-;. V/liat 7'.':? hq^peninn. (present) 
D3-vrnat idill be. V/hat will happen. (future) 


36 


Apprair.'. l.ve 




V/!ic-it rmght to be. V/hat ov/jht not to he. 
VHiat. should be. What should not he. 


IG 


Prescript ivc 




;;hat ou[::ht to kc done. What ought not to be done. 
VHiat rhould be dovr^. V/hat should not he done. 
\ 


0 



Al'diouf.h. Ihc liMjority of thr. unit.T. are oriontc^d towards teacher con- 
trol, there in variation amonp, units concerning the degree of structure and 
method p'reccribed for inquiry. On the one hand, units which are designed in 
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the forrn of a unipnk or with bcthavlora l obioctivos hind l:o ^^ivo a studont vory 

littlo clioLfM) and t(nid to r:ioriI t-or clonoly a rd udont prol^] em-dof i ning , 

informat ion- locating, , and vc^ucvalv/.inz. On tlie other hand, unilr; whirli are 

designed with no explicit objontlvos tend to lack concepl.ua] or mritliodological 

r:5tructuro. For t.,xaniplo, one grade 11 unit cons.ir:;tr. of a ll:;t of que.'^rl: ions of 

wh i ch t } 1 e follow I ng ar- ' ' x l:r a c I- : 

i. Is the idea of eternal damnat-ion of non-Chr-ir.tianG still valid? 

li. How can the Cliurch which is a traditional Institution perform 
in an age of change? 

iii. V/liy did the Reformation take place when it did? 

iv. Is the civil violence in the world today a symptom, a cause, a 
result or a method of change? 

V. Should a society attempt to maintain its traditions? V/hy or 
why not? V/hat good are they? 

Twenty-five questions such as these are not rescarchable within the time span 
of one unit. In this e x arr.pl e , inquiry needs to be based upon a methodological 
and conceptual structure, or else the "answers" to these questions become little 
more than a gloss. It can be concluded that there is a wide variation in that 
which is conceived by program developers to be inquiry strategies. 

An examination of the type of inquiry and knowledge transmission pre- 
dominating in the units examined is summarized in Table 24. 



Table 24. 

DESIGNATIVE/APPRAISIVE/PRESCRIPTIVE ORIENTATION (%) 





l-Cnov/ledge Transrnisr; ion Oriented 
Inquiry Oriented 


Dl 


D2 


D3 


A 


P 


Total 


10 
20 


12 
32 


0 
4 


0 
16 


0 
0 


28 
72 


Total 


36 


44 


4 


16 


0 


100 


GRAND TOTAL: 


84 


16 




100 
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Tho }iv<}ut nia;] or.!. t:v of unit:; do:,;;ip.nat;LVoly oriented (8^^'I0, om- 

^.M.;!:- i.:,.' [a^M.Ml ni.^ ! • ^ ; . 1 1 r^arvi-.-^ to "what was" (36n) .iiul "what ir;" (mr;,) 

. u-f.-in^riri)'.. On ly i('W ol' ih<- un.i.f;: ( l.r. u) are appral.'.'jl.voly or.Lontod ond none 

,iro pr<;:'.c rl.plivv'1.v ori ^ni l'?d . T\\it\ i:5 ::;urpr i s.i ng in l.ij^ht' of tlie apprai.r.ivo 

and |-.r<.';-'Vr'i.pt .i.v^ :rt:ance nv Knnp^ond t o Cnan);e, Teacherr: appear to be i.^jnor- 

inr. '.p P'- inlori»r«-t..ini\ th.} valui.n^r. and action preinl.'.G of t:he prop;ram: 

. . . ( ivludont;:.] W-ild deal not on.ly with tiKj "what is", but alno 
with tho.- "what ou^:ht to be" and will have the opportunity to make 
thi.:; world a more de.'^irable place in wliich to live. 

(p- 5) 

'I'ti-: lanv eiVi't^fia;;!;; ii) i\er.;[K:)nd lu)- : to Change upon the "valuing process" (pp. ^)-6, 
r^-, '■>?-r*U, ^M-7M, B.S-Bb, -Ky-no) and upon "social action" (pp. 5, 6, 13, 63, 99) 
I'S- not: reflected p.eneralJy in the units examined. 

An examination of the intents of the units strongly suggests that 
t^Mcher;; are concerned primarily with tlie factual content. Students are to 
neeotiate large amoiints of information, lists of questions, and multiple read- 
ing:-.. Tactual material 1::. to he "knov/n" , "understood", and "reorganized" by 
studentii into written form; consequently, the skills intended are data collec- 
tion and organ i7,at ion. Ti\o major orientation of the units, therefore, is to- 
v;ard:; f ictiial information of the past and present. 

Very few of tlie units (Uv) were designatively oriented towards infor- 
mation r'-^lit*^d to "what will be". Responding to Change is premised on the belief 
that because of acceleratod and continuous societal "change". Social Studies 
.:onrent r-hould emphasiz'.; pi'o;] ec i.ed trends and problems, provide skills "to cope 
with a world of uncertal n rv" , and develop "a concern in students that is future- 
.••.riented" (pi:-'. 2, 5, 13, r>^t,'0i:O. A'- this premise is reflected in very few of 
t.iio uriLi:^ e:v-.m Li:- 'd , i^t :io"S not appear that teachers share the same concern for 

,.^1: /.K'llr. 10 ,'id to "change", "uncertainty", and "what will be" as 

cio.^s Respond in. t'c Cliange'. 
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It wo\il.(l ap'pr.'.ir thai torjcliorr; ijL.i.l t lu- ::oci.il. ^^c i (jtic-..':-: cKJ liiv: 
conl>.':-;t; , ':.'>\irn'^ \:\n^\> \ \'ov oi^j;- in i nr r,ir;fua:) 1,' •;'] . ^ii:'L^r'V ■aU<' 
i?:rai.)hv aro tli^ \/M(>lv u:-."M ov'.iii{-/.laT':: for un.it^ dovt )lopinon1: , a]t.houcti inaiiV uiiitr 
UT::ili"'i a;:{;»>..:i.:.: of variou:' :;c^rMal ;:cM'r!f;c' ri Lsc i.pl'i h(v'i . Ilowevrv, thf- i tc irlMr,,- ;)~ 
anco o{- :i L:c I;/Lirio-i)rK:(;rl -nit rlovdofJincn i- doc;: explain partially the fl':*::iFTia'- 
tiV'j TM^iior t!;ari apprM 1 •. I ve or prericri I't i vo orientation of morjt unite:*.. 

Tl:- line or boliavioral ob*' elivja alrjo tendc to maintain a do;;; i^^iat ive 
orieritat ion in t!:ose iinir:; in wlM.cn ::uch objcerlve:: are used. Thi:^ dei^i gric^t Ive 
::t:anc«: i.; part b;u bar I7 *-vir}f-n! in unipaks Ijecause the unit ory',anizaLion in ac- 
cordance with behavioral 'A.]^'Cl ivf^i: focu:^e:j the r'.tudent upon mastery of hitG 
of information rather than upon valv:inp^, inquiry and social action. Those units 
that are organized around a value f[uei:tlon or a social problem tend more tov;ards 
an appraiyive perspective. 

Student evaluation i:; based primarily upon written ar^signmenrs and 
tests. examinations are vr-ii'hted h-^r'avily towards the recall and interpretation 
of factual rriaieriai. T/tudents are artbed, for example, the follovring tyi^es of 
questions (emphasis added): 

J. hist thie mamination needs of man. (grade 10) 

2. In tv;o or thr^^e sentences give a clear d efinition of the science 
of anthropology. (grade 10) 

3. V/liat Is the basic function of Parliament? (grade 10) 

a. Identify at ]past four different political institutions that 
make decisions regarding your school life. (grade 10) 

S. Explain in one or two sentences each two differences in the 
authors * attitude towards Quebec. (grade 10) 

r';. Locate on the outline map of Canada, the location of the first 
English speaking settlements in Upper Canada. (grade 10) 

7. Discuss the role of the Soviet Union, the Western Nations and 
jTipan in the Chinese Revolution. (grade 11) 

3. Compare and contrast the programs of the Kuomintang and the 

C.C.P. V/hich do you feel had a more realistic program? (g-rade 11) 
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T' M t i.orr: r.\\,:^\ :.\r, tin::;.: wou"M 'rp^MV^ f'o 1.'.-; i neon; . i ; ■ t'onl v/t.(:li t:lio fullov/ i 

>■ i:..'-- !i. .■.:..{ .! ::.| i IIP, \ ^^-i^^l''^'' ( ' ••■'(•'li'^M* i 'Kldft!): 

j:< ;-.ir<l l.o;:.-. t in: w.'iy : n wlih:}) nn ol'i<}clivc lu'is h^.'Ojn st ntod, 
t I.' r'-^ I;; no v/.iy of" tjrMnlriiii)', v/li^M'thj'P riot it: lian ])eon 
I r ] I j ■ . 1 1 w Ti i; i 1 t- 1 k? r :• ,l : ; /.in o b . i r v n Mo. , cjvr r I bo havlo r ^ >n the 

:"' . Til.- ' IvjcnM ■■//•:; '-.lio'iM i>(' .'i rta 1 1 hiMo by iTinlruction (not by 
iiit-'iii.) iinl sliouiu b' - i>i['c:i]"' It-: ol' bo.in/-; rii(t»i:":ur*cd (p* LG ) . 

A rc: ol.) ;) o. f i v t: v ; r: IM i ■ ■ ' i In t ( r 'i ; ; : ;■ o I : ; 1. 1 1 .. ; r 1 1 * c. i j hav i or or 
porf uj-Tn aTic- • v/b i cb I": cvalnaLr'd? (p. ) 

; I •■ ; • • r \ I J .!. : < c! 1 f b ?! u 1 1: t . o 1 1 i I. c c] - / " I i 1 n . i ; va 1 ua t; x oi i 1 1, r a L c? g i g s u 1: 1 .1 1 z« ■ d In 

! • t.'^ ir. 5ir.i t :; I ! b" light of F'<-;'ipond in^.^ lo Clianp.o nr. a totnlity. Pocormnondcd 

: d'Vl. iric':; for- cvalUvit-ion tr-jrid to b- • • u n trod ' c t;ory v.'hen they liave t:o be* ^ip{jii(.Hl 

ir. unit; <lt'Vc io^iinuru . Tho bol'Lowiii^j :;iateT!!ent,:; are not easily int erpreted if 

1 ua t:.i .'M to b';.' undorstood by toacber;; In tomiG of Cbapter 3 on behavioral 

nl > jer: L' i vc:; ( ••.•nipha5:>in addend ) : 

1. All too often it is seen as if it ware only measurement - a way 
of determining ma rks, grades and credits (p. 55). 

?. Are st udents i n volved in tlie evaluation? (p. 5U) 

U Olvh-^ct: i vos of i] valuation . . . (3) To pr-;:vido for individual 
needs (p. 57). 

In'b:'od, diaptor P - n evaluation anri Chapter 3 on objectives need to be articu- 
lated with tb'" program's rnaior emphasis on value clarification, value inquiry, 
and value r^oncpts. The units examined have neglected evaluation of the valuing 
d ir:i<:'nsion and iocu.;sed rat bor upon measureable cognitive recall. The orientation 
in stutient evaluation, therefore, tends also to be designative. 

CONCEFTS 

'{] 1 e ma ] o r i t y o T subs ta n 1 1 ve con c ep t s identified in the un i t s were re- 
flected in the suggested grade outline in Responding to Change (see Table 25 on 
the next page). Concepts stated appear to be developed throughout the units, 
although many concepts (30^>) are merely listed without being followed up. Some 
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units do not appear r:o be concornod ^'^ith connoptn or renoral i:^at Ions fK^ se ; 
howovor, iivinv unit::; do nv-^-rnpf io aeVfi]op an^i uiv^: (Concepts as tools for i.nqni^-y. 



r:OHCF:rT DrVt^Lo^-Mi-^jr (^) | 


Arc lUn concepts reflected In Ih^ 
:;;ugg;estcd grade outline in RoGpgndvpg 
to Change (pp. 21-45)? 

Are the concoptr; actually developed 
in the unit? 




No 


82 
70 


IR 
30 

■ 



A characteristic of many units is a lack of emphasis upon explicit 

strategies for concept development (PP. 90-93, 07). strategies for attaining 

or formulating concept:.^ are often di-^ficult to identify in units because of 

emphasis upon organizing and interpreting factual material. As summarized in 

Table 20, one-half of the unit^^ did -ittompt to use concept attainment strategies 

to some degree, defining and illustrating concepts for students primarily by 

providing various readings. One-quartc^r do not attempt any strategy. For 

example, in a unit entitled "A Study of Revolution", grade 11 students are to 

examine the lol] owing sequential top-T-es: 

Introductic^n to ^hina 
Basic Facts of <-^ina and the Chinese 
Traditional r.oci'^ty 
Rebirth of Chin^ 
Life in Cornmuni^^'t China 
Now China policy 
'Hin Mind of Clilna 

China's history and geography is '^cOVr.ped" topically, but the concept of 
"revolution" is not developed. St:udent:s merely answer questions and are tested 
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on content covered. Perhaps Responding to Change (pp. 93 , 97) needs to be more 
'-.'Xj/licit as to hov; concoj^t^; avo. to bo developed and used. 



Table 26, 

The STRATEGY OF DEALING WITH CONCEPTS (%) 



Concept attainment 
Concept formulation 
Il'ji ther 



52 
28 
20 



The varying interpretations of Responding to Change V;ith reference 
to concept::, evident in *he unit:^ appear to reflect confusion over what a con- 
cept if; (r.eo Table 27 on t:he next page). The majority of uni "s (60%) do not 
api^ear to he based upon a concept of concept • Information is organized by 
topics or by qucotions rather than by generalizations and concepts. One- 
'luarN'-r of ^iie unitf. viev/ a concept as a general label or category into which 
examples can be placed. Few units (16%) develop concepts as rules or criteria 
fVn^ '} I.'^crimlnat ing events. For example, "imperialism" may be developed in 
terms of i n t:errelateri subconcepts which provide a rule system for student 
thLnkiri}^, about events rather than a list of examples for topics. When one 
examines the concept of concept implicit in Responding to Change , there is no 
consistency betv;een the discussion of concepts undertaken (pp- 90-91) and the 
illu:' trat ion:; siipplied (pp. 2I--U5). V7hat a concept is needs to be established 
more clearly, because the units examined appear to show some confusion. 
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T.iL)l'-: 

C.KIirRAh ArPPOACM 


27. 

TO riOMCEPTS (V) 


i 

j 

— — i 


Concnpts 


throu-^b examples 




1 


Concepi:; 


l'hrcu;;.:i rule:; 




16 


Topical 






60 



V/e hnd difficulty in interpret:? .-g units .in light of Liie "interaction 
procos:-3" :,:pt -ci f i od in P ospondinp; to Change (pp. 7-9, 1'4, 04-15), It would ap- 
pear that teacher-, al^o iiave difficulty in understanding the conceptual rjcheme 
and "spiral" relationship proscribed. a result, there are many interpreta- 

tion:^ of what a concept is, wliat the program conceptual base is to be, and liow 
concept-Vi ar*^^ to be developed. 

The "interdisciplinary" source for concepts assumed in Responding to 
Change (pp. 03) has many i n ter^pretat ions in the units examined. "Interdisciplinary" 
appearr. to be- interpreted in three ways by tiie unit developers: 

1. Each unit is developed within the confines of one social science. 
Over the course of a grhde , students would examine concepts from 
four or five disciplines separately. For example, grade 10 stu- 
dents in one school system study : 

(a) "I am an Indian". 'V\-io of the objectives of the unit are 
"xo le^arn fundamental concepts of anthropology" and "to 
leam the skills of an anthropologist". 

(b) "french-Cnglish Tensions". In the preamble of this unit 
students are told: "In this topic you will be using t]ie 
skills of the historian in studying the development of 
the French and English cultures in Canada . . ." 

(c) "Politics: Tlie Art of Decision-Making". Students are told 
tliat the purpose of t.he unit is "to aid you in learning. 
corjCO|.)ts from tiie discipline of Political Science" in order 
to understand "man's political behavior". 

(d) "Geographic Development of Canada". Concepts are selected 
from physical, cultural and economic geography. 
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.[^ niiir L:-: d-';Vv' 1 r •^/.-•d >>y fr- M.>f.--f. inp ccn'-.optn from four or five 
•'.i'i'ciricr discipl In'-: . For example, a student: would deal w.itli 

>';rai.;iii.Cc]l conci.pt^, then hirvtory, then ::ociology, and so on. 
In .ix imiiiiri;.. a [.robiem. Discirlines are kept separate and dir.- 

■ Tar-i: unit d"Volop-jd I'V r;olr;'r:t:Lng cor:rH:iptts v/hich ar'- not re- 

-to .i -if;!^- d i.sc Inlir.r- i-jdsc. Tho boundaries amonr 
V. ' ;>1 rri'-?:' t^'- br.>kfMi !ov.'n in apr'roacli . 

..t : j>^..4- i v7o appvoar;-:.; wouid u.em to be clcsor to being mult: Ldirici- 
• :>..• f n-ir: inrordi: eipli.narv , alrhounh --s poridine to C hange (p. ^3) is not 
ir in i.resenr inn v;hri(: ! hr- rj ^ ; r i r^j-"-' ion slicujd be. 



So value coneci'ts su,r,p.erri:ed in Re sponding to Change (pp. 6, 91) are 
■vral nature that most (76^) of- tliose identified in the units are re- 
"dirnb^^v of man, freedom, equality, iustico, empathy, loyalty" and 
Tnble 28). [ jov;ever , the primary emphasis of "he uiiits is upon sub- 
.nceprs. Value ccnc^.pts t:end to be more implicit within the units. 



i 




Table 23. 
VALlib CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 






1 






Yes 


No 


! 

! nr. 

I 

/.Ui- 

t;o 


tdie oaiiai 
■'OSt:ed ,^.ra. 
.3han,^'e (p. 


ccynccpty:^ reflected in the 
ie outline In Responding 
r ) ? 




76 


QM 


i 

1 Ar'-*' 
; i 


rhe value 
un.i. i.:V 


'-oncnvt::; actually developed 






IS 
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The "valuing process" is not evident generally in units - Part of tlie 
reason for this may bo the briefness v/ith v/hich valuing strategies ore dealt 
v/ith in Resp)onding to Change (pp. 5, 52-5a, 85-^6, f.)8-^39). The value 

frameworks of Raths and Krathwohl, value clarification Cechn *4ue'.-> , and valu-:? 
inquiry approaches are not: used corrimonly in units. Value clarification dees 
occiiT with i-jiinulations , attitude scales, and readings wiiich prei^ent various 
points of view on an issue. 

Units are not organized generally az'^ound a central value question or 
a constellation of questions. When value questions do appear in units, it is 
difficult to trace their development. One could conclude that value questions 
are often "tacked on" to the beginning or the conclusion of a unit, rather than 
being an integral part of the unit's objectives, display and strategies. It is 
the substantive material that is of primary concern. 

The ideal of "free and open inquiry into the definition and application 

of individual social values" does appear to be "inconsistent with the application 

of theistic goals" in some of the units examined (p, 5). For example, one general 

objective of a unipak is to: 

Acquaint you with various methods of initiating social change v/hich 
are acceptable to Christians today. 

A guideline recommended for planning and implementing units is that "the teacher 

respect the students' rights to hold points of view that differ from his own" 

(p. 53). It would appear that the valuing premises of Responding to Change are 

interpreted differently by various school boards. 

SKILLS 

Skills suggested and developed in the units are related largely to 
the student's collecting, organizing, and presenting of data (see Table 29). 
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Tnis emphasis ic con.sl •■.tt^nt v;Lth the': designative orientation of the units in 
v-.ri'. r.-j] . !it:ud'.:rit" : ar*- t.inipfMt primarily to translate information from various 
lirinr :.;op.r".:'::t:' int.o t:h<Mr' ov/n v/rii i.'-'ii ^*:<pr•;sGion ; consequently, the emphasis: is 
ti'.jOD .loca^•in^. , i nt or r.r- t ! nr , :;vnthe.s !.:;<] rif- and presenting information. The com- 
r-iini^v, t'-l'-vl:: ion, an:: ::i'..'dia oilier than books and local ncv/spapers are i^^ored 
.:k; Icp.i t'ini.rf . : rlata r.r^.ir'c- . Modes of expression are mainly written, consisting 
of ..';;:wi7s , ani-.v/or.^' t:o ques t; ionr. , and "reports". Very fev; of the units can be 
i.nt-'rr;r-/'^-e(i ao bein^^ concerned explicitly v/ith "social" skills (6%), "communica- 
•ion" r.klll:: (I')"-), "critLcal thinking" (5%), "problem" defining and solving (1%) 
• it\'] "dee i:: ion ni.^jkin^\" in'-/). 

'^Ikixl-^ related to the "valuing process" (pp. 7U,86), "exploring 
f— ,.\lJri;->;" (p. P^y) "interpersonal problem solving" (p. 85), "inquiry" (pp. 95-99) 
■mc! "ooncopfs of methods" (p. HI) as set out in Responding to Change are largely 
lieglecred. llie premise of the Social Studies program that effective and cogni- 
tive skills are to be integrated does not appear to be particularly useful to 
!:he reaeher (pp. 7Ji ) . 



Table 29. 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT (%) 







Yes 


Ho 


i 
1 

I Are riv:-- skills reflected in 
1 j;rade outline in Responding 


the suggested 
to Change 






i (pp. 7^}-S9)? 




100 


0 


j fivn r:he skills actually deve 
' unit:? 

i 


loped in the 


90 


10 
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STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 



l-jtudc-mts woru not involved in tlio development of the units. In- 
dividual or groupr> of ty^'icher.s coni:i-ru«::tod unitr. for ^.'/nidents rather thcin 
loith studomti:. Thirj producer-contiumer pattern does not appear to be consin- 
tenc wifh the asr^uniplLon of Ro::pondInc to Change concerning the classroom ar:: 
the locus for unit developinenr : 

The planning of a Unit of Study for use with a particular class 
of students siiould he preceded by an aGses^^'ment of the students 
In the classroom -- a diagnosis of their needs, problems, inter- 
esbi, background, and social learning . . . Much of this know- 
ledge wUl have to 1)0 gathered as the Unit of Study is developed 
with the students . . . (p. 51, emphasis added). 

Further, a criterion to be applied to the planning of units is: 

Are the students involved in the formulation of objectives and 
in the planning of content and learning experiences? 

(p. (see also p. 8) 

None of the units examined showed evidence of student involvement as it seems 
to be suggested by Responding to Change . 

FurUior, many of the units examined have been published for% and 
distributed to teachers for general usage. This apparent trend towards de- 
veloping teaching unif:s for teachers is difficult to interpret In light; of 
Responding to Change : 

If groups of teachers work together in planning units of study 
the participants can gain valuable learning experience, especially 
those v;ho are less experienced or less knov;ledgeable in the nev; 
program. (p. 51) 

Teachers are not cooperatively planning and developing units of study for tlie 
purpose of tlieir ov/n professional growth. Rather, units are prepared by an 
individual teacher or group of teachers for other teachers. A basic presup- 
position of Responding {.o Cliange is tliat every toaciher a program developer; 
this does not appear to be evidenced in the units examined. Apparently teachers 
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n^.rsd units of study prepared for tho-.u. Inconsir.tericy in Responding to Change 
n:; ro wii.-thnr' i;nits ara (i) to bo dftvoloped by teachers cooperatively, or (2) 
,;o i,e- dGVC'lopod by t-^achor and ntudontc jointly, does not appear to affect the 
,i..volopmentel a.-yroari. taken in the units examined. School boards may have 
■..•:>lecN'd a xJ.iM option, that of having units developed for and distributed to 
-oachi-r-..:. Tnis may r.up.Boat that two assumptions underlying the present program 
..it'': ••i.ii.'.' . ' .i enable : 

i. that teachers have the interest, time, and expertise to develop 
their own units; and 

Li. that it is desira]}Jf- or feasible for students to be involved 
-jointly with teachers in unir development. 

What is clear, though, is that furtlier clarification concerning the notion of 
"dovclopTTient:" is needed by the Department of Education. 

However, in some of the units (U0%) there is a weak provision for in- 
put of snident concerns and suggestions into the unit framework (see Table 30 
on the next page). Tnis input is not in the development of the unit's goals and 
objectives, but in the instructional materials and strategies used. Teachers 
retain control of what the units are designed to accomplish by defining the 
value, knowledge, and skill objectives for students. The assumptions appear 
to be that (1) students are not capable of defining jointly with their teacher 
what students are to learn, or that (2) this defining should be the teacher's 
prerogative. Student involvement in the development of instructional material 
and strategies is qualitatively minor and is usually of a supplementary nature. 
Students are allowed to choose "topics", for example, although these topics are 
generally within a teacher prescribed framework. Especially in those units which 
are based on behavioral objectives, as recommended in Responding to Change (pp. 
15-20), the possibility for student input into the unit itself is significantly 
minimal. 
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Consequently, it v/ould appear that tho units: examined are concL-^ived 
by thoir doveloperr> ;in [^roductr- rather than ar; classroc;rn procecses and activities 
The unitr^: .are framew^rkc to be imposed upon Gtudent activities and tangible 
materials to be mastered rather than problem r>olving, valuing, and acting. 
Significant questionr; cou] d be raised concerning the social control function 
of such unit'j, the view of knowledge underlying Them, and their consistency with 
I"jre,senl: learning theory. 



Table 30. 






STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT (%) 






Yes 


No 


Is there evidence of student involvement 
in the development of the program? 


0 


100 


Is there provision for student input 
somewhere in the development of the 
program? 


w 


60 


If '*yes*' to either or both above, is this 
involvement 






-in the development of goals and 
objectives? 


0 


100 


-in the development of instructional 
materials? 


75 


25 


-in the development of teacher and/or 
1 e a r n in g s t r a t e g i e s ? 


82 


18 



PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



Analyzers assessed the units^i as favourable generally on the following 

critjeria: 
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1. u^.eful to feacii'-irc- 

i i.! . w.-";: :^v.\^lu'r^<:(l 
:v. ...d<.:..is cl';..ariv :^x<i^:'^ci 
V. .'■r;;jrc;pr.:.ait: for^ .vr:uaont rrade level 

u:.l.:'. :vr cour:. .ui.M-ci tr- •.acceptable froir. teaching perspective, 
a- lifid'-'-Ucind and 'jommuni care witi: one anofner throucti the unit::.; ihat 
In other wora:. , i-^achorc do share a cominon reality ac tc whdt 
/'r;:T:rl.a of r^rachinc: unit in to be. 
^:ov;.,vM-, v;iK'n rh .^Tialy^'err were asked vn laU the studen-^^f perv..:..:- 
-::-.M:cernirii: inT..re:^- c: uni-, tnere v/ere a varicry of responses. Man;. 

u:.i ::: are por-ceived a:: lackin£ in student interest- (See Table 31. ) 



Table 31. 

>iRSonAL a3sc3f:mf:mt by analyzers (-6) 



iJv:-f'ul tor reachine; 

Ha'^v ro underntand 

w e 1 1 or far: i ze d 

'laea^: clearly :::tated 

Appropriate .ror 
r.tuderi-"- grrsde leve.: 

'.ntor'est in;\ 'ror 
r.tudentc 



3? 
1:'' 







3 




1 




32 


27 


3 


3 


12 


Useless for teaching 




12 


3 


3 


3 


Difficult to understand 


?2 




7 


Q 


o 


Poorly organized 




1? 


15 


3 


7 


Ideas vaguely stated 


ta 


12 


7 


7 


0 


Inappropriate for r-^tudent 
grade level 




2 b 


13 




J- / 


Uninterestinr to students 
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V. IJITTT TITLCS BY GRADC 

GradL One: A Fainily of Long Ago 

A Family in Peru 

Should I Ever Be the Boss in My Family? 
Mow Do We Get Along Together? 
A Dutch Fainily 

A flonth With Red Deer the Indian Boy 

What is Good and Evil? 

Who Am I? 

What Is A Family? 

Hov; Am I The Same As Others? 

How Do I Find About My World? 

Is There Anything New In Hy Schoolyard? 

What Should I • Do About Christmas? 

In What Way are Japanese Families Similar to Canadian 
Fami 1 i es ? 

A Contemporary Family 

Would You Like To Live In An African Family? 

liow Do Rural Families Spend Their Time in Autumn? 

Physical Environment - Effect on Family Functions 

The Family - Would you rather live in your type of family 
or in an early Indian family? 

Would I Like to have Been a Boy or Girl in a Pioneer Home? 

Would I Like to be a Member of a Pioneer Family? 

A Family in Japan 
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Grade- One: How Should I Spend Christmas 

(ront'd. ) 

A City Faiiiily 
l;fiat I 

Gr..dG Two: Should You licive a Pet? 

An Ovorviev; of Unit Plans for Grade Two Social Studies 

Should I Be A Good Neighbour at Christmas? 

V/hy Do People Choose to Live in a Particular Neighborhood? 

How Do Rural Families Spend Their Time in Autumn? 

Wherx^ Would You Rather Live? 

Meighborhood Pules: Do We Heed Them? 

Would You Be Happy Living in Japan? 

Neighborhoods: Rural and Urban Neighborhoods 

Our Local Neighborhoods 

Should I Go to School? 

A Family of Biblical Times 

Would you Like to Live in China 

Why do People Live in the City? 

Would you like a Hutterite Neighbour? 

Neighbours 

A Family of Long Ago 

The Indian Today and Yesterday 

I Would Like to Live in 

The Growth of the City 

Grade Three: Are the Bushmen Primitive? Bushmen of the Kalahari 
Would You Rather Live in a Larger City? 
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r.'udy of Cor'ifrufii ty Prob 1 ems 

Would Vou i.ih.) lo Live in a Cof^'jQ Pi '^dliori in Br^^.ci''? 

Change is CharaLi.jr istTC of Me^- c;nd *^:l■J^\i: i r :-n 
but is tills change in his Nc?'M>^al Lnvironii".ent the sa-ne 
tiw'Ouohout the world? 

V'hy is I /Mid So Ir;;'ortont to '.I'lpan? 

Life in tlie Jungle - Brazil 

How is Our Coniniunity a Part O" rdr;onton 

I'ow Was the Eskimo Changed In Mis Journey Tiirouqh Time? 

I':. Cnri'^tr;^as Celebrated Differently Throughout the World? 

In What W'ay Does the Fire Departn^ent Illustrate Cc.ninunity 
Interdependence? 

P\re People Living in Morway Different To People Living in 
Edmonton? 

Would You Like to Live in Africa? 

Life in a Modern Eskimo Community 

Africa Celow the Sahara Kenya 

A Contemporary Family Resource Unit 

A Comparison and Contrast of Communities 

1. A Fishing Village in Japan 

2. Life on a Prairie Indian Reserve 

3. A Masai Community in Kenya 

Man i n Coiiimuni ties 

Would Today's Indians Be Mappier if they had Never Met the 
Whi te Man? 

Would you like to live in an Eskimo Village? 
Would you like to live on a Coffee Plantation? 
Would you like to live in Kenya? 
A Local Co:'inunity Problem 
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Credo Four: Aib^r-.c and the U.S.S.R. 

.'.'S I'-c All^orta Parks Program Provide Adequately for the 
Vacationer? 

i^ow Does Alberta's Econuiny Affect It's People? 

Should Ednionton Have Been Chosen for the Capital of Alberta? 

Do Aiborta and Argentina Have Similar Problems? 

Oil in Alberta and the Middle East 

vihat is Alberta Really Like? 

Should a Town be Allowed to Die? (The Birth and Death of a Town) 
Towering Skyways 

Should I Ever Be The Boss In My Family: Teaching Unit in Social 
Studi es 

Australia: Local Study V.S. Australia 

Would You Like to Have Been an Alberta Pioneer? 

Our Cultural Roots 

V;ill We Run Out of Trees? 

A Comparative Study of Cattle Ranching in Alberta with Sheep 
Ranching in Australia 

Early Days in Alberta 

The Wealth of Alberta 

Local Study Compared to Australia 

Alberta: A Vacation Land to be Developed 

The Alberta and Argentine Cowboy 

fian in Alberta 

Would you Stay in an Alberta City? 
Does ili story Affect Native People? 
S^^'^'ild A[\irlriv-t Fai^ilies H'ave the Vote? 
History of Alberta, 1754-1905 
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Grade Four 
(cont'd.) 



llow Should l.'e \he Our Land? 

Should ;;i fieri tiiiS Keep Tlieir Identity? 

Would You Like to Live in the Outback of Australia? 



Grade Five: Canada - Fact or Fallacy? 

Gov/;iGSS - Past, Prosorit, Future (In Depth Study of a Local 
Aroa ) 

Goads, Blood and Cattle 

How Should PeOLli: Dc'teniiine Land Usage in Which Land i: Valjahl 
Available Lc^nd and Valuable Industrial and Urban Devel opin-^^nt 

Canada: liherc Should We Live? 
The Search for Greener Pastures 
Calgary: Past, Present, Future 
What is Culture? 

Yellowknife - Capital of the North West Territories 

Winnipeg - Gateway to the West 

Transportation Past, Present and Future 

An Analysis and 'XvJrT^pari son Gecqy^aphical , Sociological 
Economical, Historical, and Political of Four Regions 
of Canada: Quebec, Ontario, The Mariti:^ies, and the CUy 
of Vancouver 

Should Valuable Arable Land be used for Industrial Developipent 
and Urban Housing? 

Should the Canadian Indian Adapt to the White lean's Way of 
Life? 

Hamilton: Wheels of Progress 

The Fishermen of Lunenberg 

Okanagan: Valley of the Sun 

The North: Should It Be Developed? 

Should a Provice Be Allowed to Secede? 
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Grade Six: Ancionc C i v il i ti ons 

Are Sonic Primitive Custoins Worth Preserving? 

Should W'Vjdf !iave Eeen So Horrible? 

The Pt^st So '.ihat? 

An Jrbun Dw i ron::.en t Study 

How Does Man Choose a Lome? 

Why Did Ancient Greece Rise and Then Fall? 

Should The Greeks Oeserve to be called the Backbone of ojr 
Hcri tage? 

Historical Roots of Man: Ancient China 

Ancient Greece? The Birthplace of Deirocracy 

Unit Outline for the Analysis of the Development of Nationhood 
in Canada 

Early Civilization of Egypt 

Are Patterns of Our Democratic Government Similar to that of 
Some of Ancient Greece? 

Did the Ancient Romans Make use of the Ideas of Other Peoples? 

Was the Structure of Medieval Society Dictated by Conditions 
of the Times? 

Could There Have Been an Egyptian Civilization Without the 
River Nile? 

Was There Any Justification for the Crusades? 

Nationhood in Canada 

Civilization - An Anthropological View 

The Aztecs: Imposed Death? 

Medieval Society 

If 

Village Life in India 

i.'hy did a great nation like Egypt sink into oblivion? 
Should We Preserve the Remnants of Past Civilizations? 
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\l:\y v/cis roli'jion so iiiiportutL i ri Modv:vai ;:!ari's life? 

Oid Wo'^J-.ijrr) Civilization dostroy thn ^-^yaris? 

The If)ca^; - ('iiindoni ii the (Clouds 

Tiiu Pru>;;/1 icions 

•jjI turc' of the Rofuans 

r:ar!:ar'i oris V. Lhr^ Romans 

The Car.c\4ian Indian 

Pro- Indus trial Society Great Britain Fron Ro:^an Occupation to 
the Industrial Revolution 

f lan-Cul ture-Teclinology in Pre- Industrial Societies Britain- 
Rofiian Occupation to Industrial Revolution 

An In~ne[)th Study of Canadian Culture 

On Values 

Social Studies Handbook, Grade 7 

General Outline for Unit Study of Pre- Industr ia 1 Cultures 
V/hat is Alberta? 
The Masai 

Ride to iJov/here: Indian Culture in Conflict and Co-operation 

Man, Technology and Culture in a Pre- Indus trial Society The 
Australian Aborigine 

Man, Technology and Culture The Bushinan 

What is Cul ture? 

Canadian Indians - Coming of White Man to the Present Time 

Pre-his tor ic Man 

Does Environment Affect Culture 

Similarities and Differences of Pre- Industrial Cultures 
Man: The Dirferent Animal 

The Cultural and Technological Progress of Early Man 
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2^3. 



C.frt.io S.-vfin: Tho Culti.Tf? ."ind Tociinol fKjy of Tasaday 
Ik),; ^^jf.-, '^r^Mal i^dt.irm take place? 
Tccfiriolof] ira 1 Cfiarrjo in llskiiiio and Aborigine Culture 
The Stone Age Cav^^'incMi of Mindanas 
^arly '-Van 
Cul tu ra 1 Confl ic t 
I /fiat is Techno! noy? 
Hunters and Gatherers: Tfie Bushmen 

Ei'jht: ii'^:- Africcin World 
Paci fie IsLinds 

fiaiK Culture, and Tochnoloyy, in Afro-Asian Societies 

Should Lhe Rights of the Individual Ce Considered More Important 
tiian the Rules of Society? 

Social Studies Handbook Grade S 

Pardon Me 

Should the Rights of the Individual Be Considered More Important 
Than the Values of Society: Modern China 

'low Should You Respond to a Conflict Between Nations Such as 
the One that Created the State of Bangla Desh? 

Population and Production in Afro-Asian States 

African Geography 

African History 

India 

Ind'jstrial izati on 
Chi na 

Fcr^nriMic OcvoloDiiir n r. in Africa 

:;■! -icM r- ■. : 
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Grade Eight: CulUirnI Ch.wKjc in Af'ric^i 
(( wnt'd. ) 

An Af r iv- Cul h.f-- 

Afro -Am' an Man 

A[)arLhGid in SouLfi Africa 

pnliLical instability in Arro-Asid is ofLun a result of a lack 
of pol i ti edl experioncT: 

Afro- Ai^ I a n Na I i ona 1 i sva 

Colonial Africa 

G; :'.!.? flir-.p: I'olitical SysteMis - Democracy 

"hould the State Assume Responsibility for the Welfare of M-;G 
Indivi dual ? 

Poverty 

[]y what means and to what extent should the state contr^ol the 
individual ? 

Individual Liberties 

South AxiTierica (Overview) 

The Church in l^titin Aiiierica 

Latin America - V.S. Relations 

Culture of the Soviet Uriic>n 

Should Latin Anierican Countric^^ Adopt Cuba's Policy of 

Revolution to Liberate Tiienselves from U.S. Political and 
[xoriomic Domi na tion? 

Culture in the l.'esiern World 

Political Systems - Democracy 

By what means and to what extent can the individual and tlie 
group influence decision making? 

The Geography of Latin America 

The Indi vidua 1 and Society 

The Welfare State 
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To v/hal ox^.'-nt !<avG rijvoluLiofis in Lolin American countries 
rusuUed in progress for the people? 

I ndus Lriol i /.a Lion 

is Ifvr^j^tr idl ization desirable for all socieLios? 
IS Crun.jo Always Progress? 
i ... rone 

liie History of La tin Amor'ica 
Tiie History of the ILS.S.R, 

Coiitiiiuni sni V Democracy 
Ur:.'a:.i/dl/ioii in Latitt "vnicrica 

Grr.cie Ten: Tourist Mop Interpretation 

Social Studies 10 Value Issue III 
Social Studies 10 Canadian History 
Federal (a game) 
Urbanization 

Geographic Development of Canada 

French- English Tensions 

Caiiiidian Fthnic Groups 

Riel : Saint or Sinner? 

Canadian - U.S. Relations 

Study of Canada - Its People and Culture 

Politics: The Art of Decision Making 

: Am An Indian 

Graoe Eleven: Culti;ral Conflict 

Population and Production 
Religion and Change 



Crar;: Nine: 
(conL 'd. ) 
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Grade Eleven: Gooyrdphy 20 
( cont 'd. ) 

"Social ^^ii<lit.':; Unit Hr^Jc XI f'^^^l ij offc! rh^nric: 
Ri.'Md i '. -J f K r.» liod Ri,'f()r*i::a Li oti 

v.'hat do .vc? moan by TradiLion and CrhifKje (Ca-.o jLjdios) 

Mow Does Art Reflect Man's QuosL for tiie Id^j.;l? 

Sriould a Society Maintain it-. Traditior^s? 

liow is Change Refloclod in Soci- -Lai Respc-i:,. ^, to Problems? 

Social Change: The f*Ion-Vio1 ent Approach 

Grade Twelve: S. Union: A Problem Study 
Soviet Union: Value Issue 
Geography of the Soviet Union 
A SuggcstGd Approach for a Study of the U.S.S.R. 
Soviet Union: Mo t i va t i on a 1 Ac t i v i t i e s 
An Introduction to the Study of the Soviet Union 
Fornulation of Understanding, Problem, and Minor Problens 
Group Organizations 

Study of India Using the Problem-Solving Approach 
Suggested Opening Activities for What is Technology? 
Inferring and Generalizing 
Articles on Culture: Change 

Suggestions for Developing Objectives, Content and Evaluation 
Strategies Related to the Decision Making Process in 
Secondary School Social Studies 

Values Inquiry in High School Social Studies 

Development of Socialistic Democracy vs. Development of 
Capi ta 1 i sti c Deinocracy 

Economics 30 
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(ir.u]e Iwclvii: :>oci,ri SliHiicb Unit. HrdcJu \2 Conflict and Co-oiiorat. ion 
( ( Oil' L.d) 

World i;.:ir I 

Cliiiia: In l^ov(.)] lil. i on 

|^.M;,()(,r,.iLic Cop i r.u li '.III vs . iJoiiiocrd Li c Social i-sin 
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1,1 1 1 : 111 

: ' ' ii;- • ! (M f[u"'y 

•'r-uu:*'^:-: Duporr-on 

ri''rj' I 1 ' i "rah. 
^inri- Hour i.'? V 
Fin II. lev 
A:ir!:i" Hp i.nriclir; 

i'.'jan r'o:jt-luK 
1 J ' J i. Kuch^-^r 

r J : Hie ilack 
'onn i, t': Mrickr)ruK 
;';on Mil; 



K. Mills 

ii..uv. l.d 
l.o;-: ;^lwl 

A[in».i I'^f^ I i . inoc 
'joycc Purv<.':: 
Kon [M-'int-'ik.u 
LiiMda RciTiMniul' 
BinicG Eowr.v;ej. J 
[i.il.l Ian Gabo 
Tr in oadov/n iV 
JrA'iU '^rh' ] ]"i 
Aiidrc-w .;ka.:-li{; 

'iV-rry T'-rl.;-- v 
Rr'-'Hcla Walk7.;r 
W. 1.1 ror V/r-rnv?r 
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V!K al!u;kta ::m(mAi. '/i'iJDr!::; i'K(ir,i<AM amai.Y!:i:.-: I'okm 



(Ueveloped by 1, Auki, D. Massey, B. Connors 
W. Werner, D. Wilson, and I. Wright) 



Analyzed by 
Date 

Phone No . 



This procirani is a Teaching Unit 



□ 



or Resource Unit 



□ 



Title (as given) 



Subtitle (as given) 

DevelOD by School District □ 

Group of Teachers IZI 

Teacher 

No references given □ 



Program is for Div. I 11 III IV 
(ci rcl e) 

Grade (if identifiable) 



School or School District 



The Drograni is designed to be used in the 2/3 prescribed portion 

in the 1/3 "unstructured" portion 
unable to tell 
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1 .0 ORIENTATION TO TOPIC/PROBLEM 

1.1 From the examination of the unit briefly state v/hat you think \z tnt 
intent of the uni t: 



Hence 


the uni t 


Knowledge transmi ss ' or. oriented 


1 




tends 


to be: 










Inqui ry oriented 





1.2 The major emphasis of the unit tends to be (check one) 
Desi jnati ve 

Dl - What was . What happened , (past) 

D2 - What is. What is happening , (present) 

D3 - What will be. What will happen , (future) 

Appraisi ve 

What ought to be . What ought not to be . 
What should be . What should not be . 

Prescri pti ve 

What ought to be done . What ought not to be done . 
What should be done. What should not be done. 



SUMMARY OF 1.1 and 1 .2 

Dl D2 D3 A P 

Knowledge Transmission 
Oriented 

Inquiry Oriented 1 • 1 ^ — J ' ^ 
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?.l In this socrion you ti-ive three tasks to do. 

i 1 .. ^1 r,-''|fh li'-r tho major sub^; r i V'- t:r)rw::(>pt':; that are 
i '.::'f, M • i i''' 5 ri ill'? pro jradi . 

^Li-^TCS ^/.?d vrade outlino in Respondino ^-O Ch,;!rv:i? ([)p. Z) - 45) 
3 « .-..wriL-pL, "! i !j.id :^.tuall,y developed in the unit? 



Yes 1^0 



Column C 



Yes No 



G-jneral A p p r o a c h t Concepts 
A - Cnncejjt.s t'rro'i^r}^ ey^^ 



i CO'.-/ 



arnma : 



mouse 



B - Concepts throuqh rules 



I Pis tribu Lion 



Resource 
production 



•'Market Regulation" — i 

defined by threi^ i r; cerrel a led 
rules : ... 



Using the schemes on the 
left as a framework for 
analyzing the conceptual 
approaches, indicate v^hich 
one best represents the unit, 



A 



Resource 
Consumpti on 



C - Topical 
re cTJca LI oTT] 



hidiTiql 



N . Ameri can 

I nd^i ans J— rcul tur"e1 
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Problems] 
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2.3 The strategy of dealing with r.oiiceptis focuses on 
concept a tlai nnient 
concept fonnu hi ti o ; 
nei ther 



SUMMARY OF -.2 and 2.3 



Gerier.;! Appr'Odch to Concepts 
A B 



Concept attainment 
Concept fo niiul ation 

■3 ■ 0 ^Should be" Va1 u'e^/ Vd1 ui ng 

3.1 U) this section you have three tasks to do. 

Task 1 - In coluii.n A, list the ir^ajor value concepts that are 
identified in the program. 

Task 2 - Are ti^.e value concont s listed in column A reflected in 
' the suggested grade ou'tl i ne in Resn onding t o Ciian qe 
(p. 6) or in [.xoeriences in D ecis ion Making (p. 1 iT^ 

Task 3 - Are the val ue conce pts listed actually devel(;r.-.wi in 
the unit? 



Column A 



Colunin B 
Yes No 



Colu mn C 
Yes No 
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4.0 Skills 



4.1 In tfii: ';ection yoi; have throe tasks to do. 

Td^K 1 - In rolui::n A, 1^'st. the ni:ijor skills that are identified in 

the procii^cti!^ . 

"d'.l: ■! ■ Arc • '-Ai :MiV. 'iv-ted in column A, reflected in the sur.igesU'd 
'^racic: outline M; f^scsoondi nu_J-0 t ha^ijj_e ^ ( X, p. 74-89; 

iri ExpcrM-fr:L'S """I'TiVc'islo (p. 24)? 



- Arc the 3r 



1 S 



sted dc.tuolly developed in the unit? 



Column B 



Yes 



No 



ColurTir! C 



Yes !i0 























t 'jf:^f: f 1 v'G 1 ver^or t i n P roc^a^r Development 

.1 lo ir.ere evidence of student involvement in the 
inUiat devi:^! oprient of the program ? 

.2 Is uhere pr: vision for student involvement some- 
wp.ei'-'e in 'J-: oncc^n.^- development of the program? 

;.3 If ves either or both above, is this involvement 



in the development of goals and 
objecti ves? 

in the development of instructional 

materi al s? 



(5,3.3) in the development of teaching and/or 
learning strategies? 



yes 



no 



yes 


nc 


□ 


□ 


yes 


no 


□ 


□ 


yes 


no 


□ 




yes 


no 
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6.0 If I were teaching this 

Useful for teacrr-nn 

Easy to understar-d 

Well organized 

Ideas clearly stated 

Appropriate fo*^ student 
Grade level 

Interesting for 
studei'its 



it I would consider it: 



6 5'" 3 " r 



6 5 4 ' 3" 
I 5 4 3" ^1 



6 5 4 3 2 1 



6 5 4 3 2 1 
^ ^ ~ 1 T 



useless for teachiro 

::"f-icL;lt to LiPderstand 

Doarly organized 

iceas vaguely ?^ated 

inappropriate for student 
grade level 

uninteresting to students 
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the social studies in alberta — 1975 

}-:eport of aij assessment 



APPENDIX E 

Tin: SITE VISITS IliTERYIEWS ANO OBSERVATIONS 



: iit.rodu'. :t;i on - Intont and Execution 256. 

: . J vi on I 258. 

[ 1 . . : i vis - on [.r 273. 

I j . ' : i r ; ! or E i r ri S cl i oo .1 2 87. 

[V. . S-Tiior En;!' School 2^8. 

! * : J c ) r r M r"i cl ] f: ,-7^ 322. 

VI. 1 • 'T^v if rrot.oc.:o.-.o' 32 5. 



Th'"^ :;it.e viioi^::; i n torviev/::^ and observations 
•'.•ani:;. , on.-., for K^a^ih of \-.\\*^ grade divisions. 

■ . t Pt i c: 1 n an t v; o r as T ol lows : 



DiV["-^:r;HS I and I J 

J.'onnors 
D. Ma;.;5ey 
ii, Toev/n 
F. v/ri.p-hl" 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

E. Olstad 
D. Wilson 



were conducted by 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

T. Aoki 
L. Downey 
V/» Werner 
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— iriTrRVIEV/S AND OBSFiRVATTOilS 



INTFNT ANH F^XECflTTON 



1.^ vi:.'lt:i .io r i.:nn'^:d and execurod corjst Itute the third phase 

-:-=diriorinr dcliviLi'v. Tlir^ maior purpose of these visits was to 
rovld^^ ha.::V,-,r-ound that: would he useful in interpreting the results of the 
ir:^t~phase rjuest ionnai ro::- and l:he t:econd-pnase document analyses. In par- 
icuhir, thcv afforded rilinipsfis Into Cocial Studies classroom Life, the orien- 
-it-lon ..f t<::acnorn toward the new program, the reactions of students, the 

of i.arents, etc. Every effort was made to keep the interviews informal, 

ot ;.-reciso ::nd accurate. 

• •(.•noralizafionr; from tr^ese visits must, however, be guarded. Al- 
th-; :^.cl!Ooi::. and classroons were chosen to include large and small, urban 
nd rural, V'ui;! ic and s-r.-irate , they constitute only a small portion of the 
roviri'-ial tot-^il, and are nor statistically representative. The observations 
I 'Viiow iinrjor "ho heading- of atrangthc ^ aoiceyms and implications — - 
■m:- thorMforv.:- h'.' i.hour:ii' of a;; illustrative or suggestive rather than as firm 
.r tv-i.eal (a]-hoiv,ii in ) i n-^t i on witli other findinp,s they may well be valid), 
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Prirv! P.r th^' Lr: : u cl.iv;- of /\pri] 1975, twelve re5jearchers working 
in four t:(Kun5: r . nr. :,u-r;ons c.ach for Division 1, : 'vision IT, the Junior High 
■^r-hooi .JTi^i t:..= :^:tr::or iiv^h f.chocl) visited 2S n-hools in and m/ar Edmonton, 



VO 1 1 



icr !.v ! ie:* of o.il resoar'chers totalled as 



TfKich'^rn int crviewvd 

Students interviewed ...... 

'^ dini rv' ':ra^:orr* irr^erviev/ed 

i'-uronrr^ int:ervlewed 

^ ■ 1 r o oin s v i ^ : i • : e d 

Li brary/resource centres vis ited 

i'i t u d n t p r o j e c t s e >; cirn i n e d ■ 

TiK'.truc t i ona 1 programs e xaniinod , 

Librari an- in terviev/ed 

Othe rs in tr; rvi ewed 



14Q 
rj32 
33 
bU 
106 
41 
92 
73 
16 
7 



":e[-uv:'e interviev; proTc^- ' is wcr<^ used for children, teachers, and 
(see 'C. 3^' to ^30 of this Appendix). The protocols varied depending 
n*- inr of fn-- :w.:hool, the tine available for the interview, and the 

■:r,:-.r.i v; -luion o- tl:-^^ in ::erv Lowce . Within these constraints the following 
-.rr^;r,'rioo of roact:ion vKn-o explored: i n:^ t ructional programs, local program 
.:.-Vv.l/-:^rici>t. , l^'partmont of uiucacion publications, program change, program re- 
•..■■.11'^-^-;;, v-vo'rT.iv- ev-i: 1 ua ^ i or; . Trioso categories reflect the organization of the 
:;K-'tinnr;a'roc: and of t:ho do-,uoM:: analysis. Tliey also constitute the format 
nndor wliich olsorv-i r 1 ons on the siue visits, following, are presented.. 
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I. DIVISION :i 



Traditionally rhorc? has ])-^n a rvt:rong aft^Mnf^t made to integrates V.c. 
primary SocLril Gtudiv-s program with c :;er vlomentary School program area::^ and 
particularly the lan^'uap;.' art^;. Thi,' j)roviou::: 19e;4 Elementary Cocial Studies 
program, and prior to that the Enterprise proi;ram, v;ero bor.h ^^roIlPly cornTnitted 
to the notion of integration. However, there is growing support for tlio recog- 
nitior) of the importance of phenomena which lie more exclusively v/ithin the 
Social Studies domain. If young children are to attend to problems v/hich center 
around personail and social decision-making, the need to set aside a portion of 
the day to attend to these matters increases. If a special pattern of social 
science concepts is to be developed from grade to grade, and if children are 
to be involved in value processing, it would seem there is need to handle these 
matters in more than an incidental manner as part of the reading or language 
tjrogram . 

Researci'i which indicates that political ideas, attitudes towards other 
racial and i^eligious groups, notions of authority and loyalty, and basic person- 
ality development occm^ primarily in trie early years and remain somewhat stable 
thereafter, would S'-em to br^lie the notion that it is "reading and wi-^iting that 
counts". F'esearchers in the area of child deveJopment constantly remind us that 
children are not miniature adults. "VHiat they don't get now they can catch up 
on later" may not be true for young children. 

Experiences in Decision Making seems to have made this shift. Although 
the authors of the document would probably support the idea of integration in the 
primary grades, they appear to make a good case for a definaJjle Social Studies 
program in the early years. 
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IHSTRUCTIOimL PROGRAMO 

The c.l<isS::rooni ol/:.orval loir; and intcirviewn explored the instructional 
in ur'-ra- I ..li in L)ivl!;ioTi J cla-srooms. Repre^ontative questions wore 
.i ] ;!..ov;s : 

:. '..haf doc::, tiu^ program omprjasize — skill development, acquisi- 
rion of i-ictnal data or concept development? 

ij. r:.:>:!; the i.-i-ogram r!;.:plore controversial issues or local problems? 

i i . Ts the program primarily designative, appraisive, or prescriptive? 

;■/. Hot.; V7f-^1 i. is Canadian content being handled? 

r.|.,:.nia. Miero bo a ingle or- a group of basic texts for each grade? 

V). V/hat: kinds of ^^ocLal Studies program records are kept or should 
he kept? 

A:; one night exp«^ct, the results of the visits showed tremendous varia- 
c-u -irro:;:-. V\\C: ?'rovinc^-- . From the teacher who indicated that Social Studies was 
not f-art of her pro>^^^m because she had to teach the basics, to the t<?acher v/ho 
\v\ 'n-'P ^'las:; i;-aviMv involved in f he examination of the proposal for a new pro- 
vincial park, it was obvious that the key to the program was the teacher. Her 
L- ic^-rroiir.d , interests, enthusiasm, and initiative were crucial. V/hat also became 
arnvir^'.nr was hat even Wv-: most a:n>M lious teacher was rendered ineffective without 
t h'.' sui>pcr't of admlnijrrators , resource'-' personne l and instructional resources. 

StY-erinth::: 



(1) The team could not help hut be impressed by the dedication and optimistic 
n-.itur'- of rivi j-rirnar^v school teach.ers, children and associated parents. The tea- 
chers, many work i.n;; under trying circumstances, maintain an enthusiasm and zest for 
teaching that frequently made up for poor or non-existent program support. 

(?) 'Hk^ amount of time .some Division I teachers give to the development of 
ror- ia.l r^tudies T -np.rams is considerable. Many are involved in producing resource 
kLt:s at the local level. Often this includes writing readable material for young 
cliildren -~ a t Ime-^^onsuminF, task, 
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(?/) IVTiore prac tic.-^: , tf.o dovnloi^rnent of valuijip. ^:kil].s w/i:-^ ^-f fr- • r i vr/ . 

(U) M'.ir:v j-r-'mary .:-,r..,n:>/ fii. i jjlri^r* v/ero .:ictivt:ly Involved i r: 
"[•.'ciri; i li.:^ ■ •xi.x^f' i ♦ 1' • . A Viirif'V ol' t"cr;rj i quor: v/'-^re used in both i:h': ■ Tv^'I i t. i onal 
ru-w progr-.i::!::- v. i. . 

' ■ . "jidr-r'-ib 1 -"^ fiu'TM ; . A ! 1 houi'Ji arc riot consi^tont v:ith the Mr)::1:\:r' 

i'luii, obildi''':-* ir*.! ^:t* LJ [n./^itly i n ^r* W.-d rind i::ot:i. vatod . Toarhers f.Mj.f tii-il: 
'ii' V W:-T^.' ab.i.o TO nl'i'cv .i ■;ii::llry :M'ud.leK: progran X-ahX would nol: Lavi-; 

! -'*-'n ; i :? !.♦-: [lad tdiey a L t:''--::if: t:':.'d v.c:^ design trheii' ov/n . 

( *. ') 'I'rir? i.Ki-v or th(j 1 '.'DC kit in sorn-? claS::;rQom:-: was soon as b(::J,n^ <.c-iigruen I: 
v;itr; tn-; a i.in:: C)!' ;f|.. [Social M-ii^li.erj pr-o;^ram. 

(V ) TIm,' d^^vc.-:lop:non ^ ol" ..i r.ot or ;^rdiool objoctives for Social f/.tudi^-r;. l)y 
■t:he roar:, vMri :-;''?v:t^ a:: deaitvible. 

( 'I ) Many of t: i le p ro yi- r: w-ve do. s i gnat i ve i n na t u re. - - f oc u s i i i , a s I la ve 
■■:r'<^viou;." pro;;ramr: , on "v;^^a^ '.-- is", '^-/Mat ic", or "v.'hat v/ill b^^". Even her*:: tdie 
na i. n thru s t v/-;i a on f: a a c h «:> r - d i. r a c t' d a a t i v i t i f ^ an d not on t ud n t i. n '"i u J r y . Tins 
api>'*-"i.rs ..:on(:rarv to t.ho irti-OTit of th--- nav/ pr-ornr''m ^ v/hicb. v/ou bi rrirva ' . v/arda the 
appraisivfj or prascriptive (i.e., "what ahould ba" and "v;hat :diould h'- done"?) 
and on studant inquiry. 

(?) For manv Taach'-'r:: l.haro lia:, been no chc'ingc from the 19 proc^^ram* 'ITiev 
are us i lii^ t hi e a ane r ei^ oi ir c e s and ma. t e r i a I v/ i t h t: h e ame o r i en t a t i on t; 'n a t t hay 
hav»: /ilv/ay:: ur;- .'d . 

(3) r^av/ prirr;arv childrari i:i the elji^sea visited are involved in decir'ien- 
making unit''.;. The axp 1 or^i t; i. on of pera-iina'i and social problem^;; for the mor^t part 
L s r 1 o f: b e i n r. u ]"i ^1 e t: ri k n -^i t. 1: h i : ; ] e v e . ! . . 

(" ' i ) "1 '1 ! ' ' a i a 1 -- -i f: t i ori e oinp" o n o n t <^ f t: h p r of^r am i s d i f f 1 c u ]. t to -i inp 1 en nr. 
Ill e la VI d i t !. o r . ' 1 L f ) r o; ; r a rri i. ; ^ i" c a ma f; a .1 1 d i f f i c u 1 1; t o f o c us i n t i-'U c t i <.:i*!a J . f ) r o >3 ; v?. irir 
on prescriptive concerns; . 

(5) There ia wide concern Jdiat the valuing dimension of the program is loo 
sophisticated for young children. 
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(i.) Many L-;cv:^ierr f o.l t that 1 n-j pro^^,ram di-. i.ot- jllow f:)r individual 

l''.: i'^lJ d ! f r-.'^T'-'''' ■ . 

7 ) r.ir-Ms-'.'". , c.'ii i'.ir^'i! 1 t' :..ic':t' , and in fact all p.roups, expressed oon- 

^:'^jY'-i ■■■;v^t- ' - "■ ■■ t" a' " ..iiiad :-i '-inn-Nrnt . Sloniehow .i r v/a^; felt that the Utl. jfrade 
-o: i'-, ' •■ ; --I''; j-'r-ad^'' top*'.: (:-v;o;;lo in Canada) v;cr-(.- inap- 

• ■ ■ ::■'! ' : - • -l-a'' • ^ "i-fi i 'iv; 1 ! y wir:. r/? 0;;'raphy , hi:;.tory5 and :.v^vr'r'n- 

: s-. -jiik^ : a... 'j^ v/:.a;. t,n...; iiiMiai '.^^/lec't : Vf-i. their 
■ ;■ . .. : I'.' • . ^.-.■.^r-: :: v.- i, I v^;s :-;ta"^v-:I in b(::havior,: i, : 'vri. Tliii; 

■: J.^>!':: , * rw; / .h a^-^: *t:;;, a^"'ivities and '-valiiati' procedt . 



V. ; ■ : iiui":.Tvi;,i vc Litai., if" a n'iv; ;»T'or:rain is introduc-d on the 

.'. • -. ..:;/-T'i or^ to tdif- Vv7 o)^ra:i; .it is raplacing, son^e uort :_d" aonipulcory 
w : i r i ! 1 1 i7 ■ r J • i r: h o r f : c c\\ r . It v/ (:»u I c e em t a n t am o n n t to m a j . pr a c t i c c 
.r of" Education or local pro.^rani adrr;in istrator:-; to allov^ youn^ 
: a V r.a^c^rrai:;:.. rdia'; tdi^r^y hava, hy virtue of cr^^atinr. a new pr'r - 

: ; ! ' : rn/i) t.-ia l^ aa.. ar-r •■>x])oc"t aa to d^jvelop tiiair cv;n instruct i.onal 

: i:.a' :.:ia: llic'V be ;ai von in-sohool ( ain^' to accomrMa lai ta'ii!i- 
V aaoaia i,;aj-\ available to ■'-vplore ways and rnaan:^ of pr'ovidinA' triia 

a - . " :r:-,a; t, oi ia.iucation should conr-idor making regional c:on3ultant ::* 
- . : . : : ■•; ■ ?! i" r r ■ .1 e .'i : ■ . e va In a t o r de 1: r a c t h: f r oni t h i r u a ' f u In e r. f^r i n a 



lo^.:al program development 

hx[>i-r-' in be v? is ion Making amphasi2:e^s the making of aeci si on a by 
ba v;ao vabll ba- f:ia:a: riTU^cX^^d by them. The program casts the teacher in the 
: b : a' ;a^ a-7^i:;i :oih;r. bain;' the Master Plan as a basis teacliers are expected 

to develop Social Studies units based on a diagnosis of the needs, interests and 
ai.oMi tries of the children in their classrooms. Units which successfully meet the 
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criteria sef forth in the handbook would nield two or thr-o of the basic concept n 
set forth, Rath^c valuing- proc-r:s , a npucifLed rrado level topic, a number of 
skill:.^ related to Rdth's model , ih- concGrnr:; of childr-n, the interests of par- 
-nts, and available resourceL;, into a uni^: whnch woulr! rcsulr In children boinr 
Involvfd in personal or ::>oci.al action ol some kind. 

Strengths 

(1) A nninbcr of teachers indicated satisfaction with zhe f]exibility and 
freedom thar the Master Plan allowed them. 

(2) 'Hie new projr.raiii lias caused many teacher.s to bo dravn into projects in- 
vclvud in producing; reiiource and/or teaching units which reflect: the goals of 
the 1971 program. 'Phis has been valuable in-service training, 

(3) A number of local administrators have demonstrated considerable exper- 
tise in involving t^iaciiers in the development of programs, 

fa) Satisfaction was expressed by teachers, in their capacity of program 
developers, over the autonomy allowed in using the local environment both as 
motivation for, and as an Inte^pral part of the Social Studies program. 

Concerns 



(1) The lack of scholarship in a great many of the units and materials 
produced by teachers is distressing. Much misinformation is being passed on 

to young children. The tendency to accent the exotic when dealing with foreign 
nations is scill very much prevalent in primary classrooms, Dutch windmills, 
Japanese Kimonos, Cskimo ice houses, and berobed desert nomads abound, 

(2) The role of the teacher as a program developer rather than a program 
adapter seems inappropriate for many primary school teachers. The time, exper- 
tise, and in+-erest required to produce a Social Studies unit places an unreal- 
istic burden on many teachers who are faced with the responsibility of managing 
seven or eight other programs, 

(3) Some program developers have exhibited a lack of knovrledge of the 1971 
Alberta Social Studies program. 
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I'Ji) LI ' < vi d.'i."-'- was found that joint tt-'nt^htM Vpupil pl^inning wai^ 
r I i-;. !n 111-- i'-Mi'v ^'hool Social Stud'ii.^^.; ];iro^-rvini. 

, ; ■:'].,. OD^'- ! r i ; n f : I T' i ) " 1' urr^ t-iin...: wri:-> virtu. illy non-exi :7. t.OTvt: in the 



(i) .'X tht-r^e !>• in^\ "tlit' :^ov;Ial Studies pro.^raiTi" for tl^e 

; • ri <^:-:<.:r; i !i. I ? ! -jii . L.t < ^: > jt" :t, I Vr-: v;« -r'f' J;Mf jl tlie i'l-^ovincial lev(^-i 

■ I , i;:,it ,j pr*<:)^!;r..iiiis lioth coMiintjr'cia 1 and locally dv*~ 

, ' • •.ti''j ■•<: "]''t'd TO a.c]'U^\'«'^ f^ivt'^n .lot of ob") oct ivpf/? 

) i ;al. 1 ; : :i! i iir^, tl."^ ncholarsliip of the maforial j.ihoiild 

,• M!;;] r.,;.] . '11 ; ; i:il/,n!. :k- a cc( Jinp.i i hod by the Uopartineut of Cducjdtiun 
1 ^ >{.. .1 j-.- iu'h -rMti.-: wiio would b<j avallablo to rovit'W unit:. 

... jt;. .ir"i:.:, e.;;. "^n'aj>!iy , luaror-y^ political si'ipTicc . 

1 ■) '['Ij- ;}'.n;arli[K;iii: t-d" CdiitMLton ahouLd fjxainiiie way:.^ in which pai'uuLii could 
r;,.rd.i: p/ iiiV'/lv^Mi ia PA^dal : }aidlc.\*. program d* ^vclopUiOn I. . 

( I. ) p! i-.vMi ; :'(..ip -Jill ' V( - : .1 -a i c i;o occur, liiunoy .diould bo made .ivill- 
■ ■> t-xp P'ir'- • ■i.i ! f'-r'fait i^i^a ii. ;< !* : protn'(,ini constrnjcr Lon . 



rrH'AJ^mi-r/'r OF HUUCAriON imtiSCKIBtlD I'WdhmS 
AND i^blKVlCr: IVBLICATIUNS 

;-,.p.j :a'jd''-; i i'^ 'p^rai;;;: iini Mih^M' pr-. )^i-fM!i!: : } avo ! rMcH t ional ly b-.'-Mi 
Pv : ••p.ua :;p -i; i la } ... liit m ! b i . [d-.a.Iiy, t in.r I'^'i^ar'laiKMit of iAiu^'crl i c^ai 

pl..:j:K:Mt:; Ui'^ .-du, at i-a.i I dir. ;b'iia apt.Miiitui by the I'roviTicial leg! ala t:u i*e . 

i:.;iu, [ a't.';; ram :.;.;t.ai.v-a hav* jnutu v.iiib*.)dled in tht- oifical program of 
ijap.-,^ •.;!.*■-]; '-^ip-"! ! u^-.: wivaf » .^'K-Pf-r-,' dt'o ^^^^^l^.y hound to toach , and 1 7i-r.orv] en 
p;i.Mti(»{f wiiiji. '-x; tad i;;c:i, « xpP»In .ind 'ddon ^ivc inci,!iodolo)^^ical •a.u^'.gcii- 
!".a^ .ar'ryin,i= en a»-v; i u'Ojm . nn? : . Fn tiit? ca:;c of primary school teachers, 
d i ; ; t. L{i<; ?. b.ai b- u vL i ;;i[.na'f:aii l . To Ch^uti bxpericiujcs in Decision Making is 
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clearly nnd succ.inci.].y v.'-itli 
'itiorio. Thoy should be do- 
ncicescarlly specialists, in 

t/: ij:.-;fi tn*' or* of unit Mov<olopn]orr »'Ot:her 

: ■ ■ ■.• 1- 'jiiitT ho v.^icc^ availciiM'.' to 

: i r. r' ..: i.c-iUvnrio 1. r^k i Hi: dovolopinei:: chart. 

■ -[-ni :h lu. . ivpovlde a wide range of ui; at 
-iT'-ur^ 'ilu^ cUii^rlc^jc of the- School i^-r^ol: 



in'ui< . ; :;t\;rU idea:. 
'riTiii ] * "vr- v/i •^■:! , but Tiot 



p:-:nGi-:Ai-: change 

:o:, Lnr ..j chane'.."^-ov(':;r of Social Studiefj progrriins i::. 

C'U • h ::i n it 1 : a r : r e co i v e d . I 't s ■ e e m z cb v i o u f r orti 
,>■;•-/ prMi:i<.:r^y toa rh--'i;'f:: ai'v' r'tiil. teacliing tli.'-! 
. .iirulterstanding of the a i m;;:. and ob'j ective:'; of 

rf [c; characteristi of manv olacr— 
:,;i;Oi ■'^ , tlio v/orl: of consultant^:: :;.eGm to liayoj had 
■ ■:■.-';-/] r.Mir.;.- level. ,Mo:::[. primary teaciier5-i aro aware 
•'■■v; cirr- committed to freeing it successfully inrro- 

1 * " \. lo i ncen ["ive for primary teacherf-: to follow the 
; 'riire from colleagues, the change does not offer 

of saved time and effort, and the emphasis on 
;a, ieal of tho barbie wor^tli of tlv: program. 
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Strengths 

( \ ) M.ir.v ■school 'i:r' I:";-: i ci : '.on:.: li/jvc i > r*' v/ i..i'.'d ro'L(-.'iS(-' r Lin-;- f(.)r t^ -icri':)r:': (:o 
:::y:;t-"-F:M»: i.o <ind ^:nrni >ro}."r:: ; ' v- ; \ :\vcA.v^ ■v.V'wf of •"il] t^^'joi.'-r • in :;ome school district::. 

»''asior for :"^ome t^.^aclK^r: : . 

( i ) T f 1 ! • h ail o v.- r"* t o 1 1 1 o e y, > r o grrui: wa s n ot sy : • t e rriat i ca i ly p 1 ann ed . 
Therf: v/a:; not, nor doe^: there currtontly t-jxist, any way of knowing whether all 
toacher.s t]v 'fovinc^'- ^^iv■' hwiin at loar. t; f>:po:;.od to the id ear: in the new 
f.'ro grain. 

( 2 ) 0 ri - r ; h o t wo r^k r; h o 'o 3 , i n ^.i lit ut e y and p' r ogr a m s seem to be of little 
help in •iffecr.ing cdidnr/jo at. the classroom level. These activities appear to 
make teach err. aware of chan,^-e , yet fall short of committing them to it. 

(3) '^Eartfiqi.iake" program change;: negate most research that has been done 
on c li ang e s t r a t : e g i e . 

(U) Some rea<:riers were inr-r^^ly handed Experiences in Decision Making, and 
some did not' even h/ive it". 

Implications 

( 1 ) Any pro gram c h a n ge s h o u 1 d he e f f e c t e d in a p J . ann e d , logical manner 
prior to and during thi:: change so that teachers are not only aware of changes 
but are (iincour.iged t:o effect change. Tliis would involve workshops, institutes, 
university or other cour.-.es and follow-up activities In the school. These lat- 
ter activities are of key importance. 

(2) The Department: of Education should not presume that earthquake change 
i s either r 1 e s i r ab 1 e or f eas i b 1 c , but" s h ou Id e s t a 1 ;- 1 i s 1 1 more cornmun i ca t i on w i t h 
leacl-iers and other interested parties to explore the desirability of change. 
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TROiu'im RtilSOURCES 



'-^■yy^l ^n c'":.^ f it IX:tn3ion M akin g places 3 0frie uiiique demands upon re- 
-i^-'a)'--'. . ii i !• .ir-:- N; invoivt^-d in exploring iersonal and social 
v.:lMt. ' jiir'.-; f i -jn, . , lii-^r-'.* iniiL.;!: fn<i: -i-'i.iL'-.: from wh.icii the value positions of 
j n-! i V Idn-i 1 :: ] rj" 'n\r.-. ;y ]><^ MVic lod . F'ugitive ma L;'-.'r ia] G of many kinds 
■ dij* r . ;';;pL .K;^tr: , nMW.>[)ap'ir ar iJ c1(^g , speeclios, brocliures, record- 

■'■■1-:' ; liid i^o: ; r.. T;-. o^-.oin . l-o tho bent Gources for value processing. Traditional 
r.,.f-, ri.. nucki provide sor?.^^- matorial for concept development and social in- 
. ' ; ' ] V , 1 • j f 7 i • I J ^ . ' I u<; • ■ i on c. , part i r u la rly For you n c h i 1 dr e n , r e qu i r e e xp ]. i c i t 
V. 1 i i:i •-• ] ad* -a \:ui\^;.v Li i . 

Tii..- 1 tt-!Ti {. Lon of the trad it ion a] gTade topics in the primary program 
. • vid'ii " ai£ i]l.u:; I.on fliaL many r-eoource materials are available. In actual 
• I'M:, v;her^ th^*- ideas in the Master Plan are carried on in the classroom, few 
'.•f :.^t^^ traditional materials arp of any lielp. 

(I) I'ome L'xcellenL r'e;;ources suc'n as the DUSO kits are available for 

( ? ) 1 r ■ y cl) ncj J . ] ia: t r i c t : ; a re pu t: t i n g t oge t he i ' , with th< ^ h e Ip of th e i r 
I • - ' : ' r ; e 1 *r: , r - ^ ; o \it c e r. its for c i r r : u .1 a i : 1 on i n the d i s trie t" . 

(3) J as t r'Uv ■ I i.orui I M.jtori.i ls C'enters are providing valuable x'esources for 
Uudent and teacher use. Some teachers felt that resources were both available 
a nc a pp r opr i. at a for t h o i r s t: ud er. t's . 

( 1 ) There are few conimex^cia], materials available that specifically meet 
die rieeds of thr; Alberta Social Studies program. Basing a program upon non- 
ixi::; tent reanurcar-. , or up.ai thoao v;hich must be produced locally, is attest a 
1 u e si ion aij le pr a c t i c e . 
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(?) The rosouvc.i 'rl.\y i^r-cduc--! 'i v oOi:k/ i:cnool di^rt:r.L::ts coir/ii.ri -xiuy 
ranter i il'- whidi ir--- rri; .:• r - 1 f - frr -hlVir--. -ov >:.;,-.!:.•. 1 , or:-' 
kir conti i.rioO i; ^ ^ook:: 'liM v/-:^-^ ur'-oi-.l- !.^v first r^-^---' '^riildrr-r.. 

(■.n T;.'-^ 1 ; * • c \:'-iUV r^r'.i". '/P.idi-r; rna fer'.i ■ ; i preoenl:'^ 'or 

•v-urii- r'hi:.-:>-^---. . :.. l^ iT'^ts ■■■0.-:-:- ttt-inpi:TV. rot^-^lv.: 

(') M.ny rf 7^; :• :.' ^ i:i '.n--: ; 'f::;; r .::i> liavc; : ■ r; for 

(■ i ) ;\;fur-^- ^.^--'C:.;: '••.I'j':- ; r'':-->'---!s :il!GU.;.':: tjOl bo Lntroduc^-d ijnt. , ::;pr'o:.ri - 

(2) rt:^' f-rovlncl-.i i :V' . r-r.!-.; in ;: ;-[:<-:i.ild rnaKo .^-vailable to local schcx-.i iurir:- 
;.::on:J r^>nour'>? Kit-, wh^:: ^--ir i v r-rrl-^ct: thn ^-oals of t}.- Si^M-.i'' 

(3) of im' - ■ ■ v, i ; ' ; r i o-. by i '■■::iC'i-?'o :diould be i ns i cl , mfj 

(i;) Contra- f.-^ rw;ri::d b-. r:^^-,--.. i riT-d wi.Lii j^ub] i ^;!i.-rs to r--.--- ■ . .: b- 

(5 ) Marr; -t-oacb^'rr: r'< ■■: a ^x": '"^r r*^;-': or b<-^ r'^id-:.- :ivn bb-r .b 

:-:o that tbny rr:;;'d b- Uo-^d ]■/ ^".i.:.r ^ ^' - :d;(-- d<=:r; irf^-d . 

."bc^'.v .b'-/ bdb''b-" aJiJ 

V r*orTnri\ : v^-. ^- vri ■.;!: ! t:'i^: derb-uvrd r(:.r ycn!;v' (b.il.lr'on wrMjld, 

seorn to l^o r-ru-'al. Tbi"; i.r: erp-:- -■btillv crue a pror^rain :uich at:: 'th/it ouM. :ined 
in EKper iencos in Docifi^ ion bribing,, wbicb involv^-s a rhruivt, '.luirc differrnit f:vol^ 
that of its rrcdoco.ssor , and in fact of any program banada. 
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■•■if.^'r: ; 1 ^ [{ i^ry.: ],r^nri doTKj .jlrno:.. 



'l itj v/r'V of v;iiaL r:i:udori-t hud :;tii::!"d and 



f-rnr: ji. 1 V-.' ^;v^dl.ILi f ion of tdir- priin-o^ c^rado:: rv-i-i] 
irid^^rtakon . Tr ial-and-error artc^mpts at th- io-':.- 
■■■■':r:. I'./ T'C-p"!.:-' -jny ov^iluarion program. Uu±t y^Lm:: 
■ T' ■ ! ri od . 

I) ' > 1 i-v: i.nr ! ho : anio 2-":?:;oijrco3 programs yerir af t^ri 

. ' ^-ac^:'' iir,/loarniny^, ^u^t I vi r u.: : , or stud'M'if our- 

■\ylr'T: procedure:; v;e-r't^ ofton liaphazar'd or ::o genci-^:! tdu.'.: 

: 1 : ■ lo 1 nfc-rinal- ion coD'-orning v;hat students v/ere 
i : '■::'■•;/ vir.rc pr'v":)gro::.s.i.ng . 

.•■'-:' *.•■.! ooncom re.^nrd.lng the difficulty of evaiuarinf, 
>; t:.^ affective domain. 




' - ^ • " • ' ■ 'I ■ ■ ■ • ' • i I i 1 .1 r ; I > on 1 cj s t u d y moth o d v/h e r e b y form a t i vr; and 

o:jt:i::.ofa V.-- - v- ■ .] uaf iof, of :-oo>--:) mr? rnuld ];o carried out. ^Fliese methods slioulcJ in- 
clude/ ev..iMiiaLion of ro"^))rareo used by both teachers and students, evaluation of 
::tud.-int oot-ones , evaluation of teaching/learning activi lies by both teachers and 
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f:;t-^-.:';nLT,, and ;: tud'-nt and teaclici- cval-at ior. . 

(2) ••".or- Dr(.fo::::.ion,:i:i uovolopni.Til. timf :;hould be r-.pent on iH-jpinr i.ror.ram 
dev-lopor;; u-v d i.if.no:-. t i c , format ivo nnd .•iumtr.ntivo revaluation tools. 

(3) Pis,r.rom d<>velopnu.M,l prol .,•<.• t;::; r.hould havr. a form.itive evaluation '^oni- 
p C5 n e n t: h \ \ 1 1 c i ri t; o them. 

(„) iy-volopmenl..-.! I i v.l t ior. nhould not bo- tcmlnated upon completion of 
t.hft kit or unit- plan. 



SUm-iARY 



Der.pito tho non-T'epresentativeno.ir, of the sites visited, the Division I 
team was srruck by tho amount of variation in Social Studies programs. We saw 
both quality Enterprise and "new" Social Studies programs, and very inadequate 
Enterprise and "new" Social Studies. We were also made acutely aware of urban/ 
rural differences. Large urban centres appeared to offer the teacher a great many 
more opportunities for professional development and the obtaining of resom->ce ma- 
terials than did the small rural areas. On the whole we also found better trained 
and more infornied teachers in the urban areas. Yet the amount of teacher dedica- 
tion and student interest in the Social Studies was apparent in all sites visited. 

What came out clearly in this phase of I: he researcli was that the teacher 
made the difference, and that the quality of the difference was dependent upon the 
human and material resources available. 

It was also clear that implementation activities for the new program 
were far from effective and that Experiences in De cisigiijjaking was not regarded 
as a useful document by the majority of teachers. Most teachers were confused 
about the valuing emphasis and therefore rejectee it or interpreted it in their 
own way. However, concerns about the flexibility of the program were polarized. 
Teachers either were in favor of classroom autonomy, or wanted a far more struc- 
tured and prescribed program. This fact leads the team to wonder if it might not 
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... ; . . i i • ' :.■ • t::;: -:;;. ■ ' niriion iv.-^ . 

:•.:?-..]•/ :•■••:) .m:^ m. ^i-'Im--:".! . ^'COiid due to .i nij;ii]."'r' of fricior:, 

i.,., :-L.h-.-rit:' I'^:^ viivili":., l.Jck t ■ ■ i- T ; .Mpi at t or tlin.j, 

. if; ul i prwrruiu In tl first [.)l<:nr. Many toachero a;-uino<i, 

.. :;:•,..!:-:.. pr'orL'of;:. Tfi.-y wiTv in l,jv^;r of children oxpJorin^ •/a!uc. 

... :> i^-orr-.-.s .m': w!..ii, t ;v •..hil-l had acJa;^' :-^Midyi.n>:. I'arMnt- 

. .'^vf r::.>Ly ,.i...<...d '1;' I:' vl.-v.; had feun "^'d. Opo parofit in- 

. „ i ff - f... rir":; ' ^n..' ..ad </v<:r .-^a a^d-.d ioi 'i^^T opinixxu;. 

-.•!,,, „,,,i.,rltv oi .•5t„.!...nf; inters; t:.-<l in and iivaf.d by their 

1 -v, I. i .1..:! ! vi , 'i-WM:- H:^' lack o! in^r'Lienry of ttiono uct'vi- 

• f .. . w ■ rh • i'.i ir.-r- "1 -in . 

Tii,. ,..uv!dov; ,,i t.l,.. ..I.! ar-.,i !).• ■u;>.rairif. ajM.-.-if. lo L i .In li-i- a.tviiiia 

id :x:-\-i l;,t<r«si-: wii.h wid t . How docs c U-,.<iK;r oxpLor-.? tee.lii di::l 
.,.,l„;n., pro.-...:...: o„ ■ u.i, tr,:dlf;on.il o-,d-:; o.e r d ."d" < ho father ii. 
: Kni ly or a .study oi doJ l.u.dV w aia ..a/.a .av« ooau in. J- at lh-= Depart.m.riL • 7 
;:d,if,i' Ion or lo-.al I.-v,.].-, .■:,rvv ■■ "fdhinr' ..)n j.: Imar/ f.-ade uroj-r-ai..'.:: l^ 

, i,.!;;:,;.;, .,,•<, u. ■ h 1 I ■ i ( w-!'/. 7 ! , i : ■ ! • : :()" ially borne o> • in yituaCLoriH in which 

! , r.'.i.!! ;';oc ic-. ?, r.tndif and lia;. lir'. le or no- 



i:; .••ii.id' n !y c i I Ic; n;-..: 
in,:. .,,H whici-. ro bi::o th.- prui'.ran., havIi.R receiv.d lit fie or no exposure Lo tho 
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■ ■r ! t . ' - 7i;i,! 1 ' V TIM ' D : - more- ol)vi<.)U'-; ■li^-'oc- 



• :•• 1 ■ ■ • .V.-: ; 



■•-^•t Lr^:-\i: on c:orr!-rovcr'^ ; .] , p'-rsonal pro! If 

nhoui ; ; . ' 'J '! Ml 1 dr^^r: acrinr; upon I'lie clacicior.:^ they 
• 7 conc'MNivd v/it-h',i valuer i:::-:uo. 



■ ■ i:'-v};,rl b-^; !:c-pi: ol" rho unltLv and concept^: childrer 
I'^rnui'lioiit- tL' ■ i.r school career. 



' in- 



• roil T'" i FiT'-'rvJ atrernpted to d^^(:^?i what r:;-:tont ^:n^: 

iu'rv,. f>f v^'■l-i)er::^ (:]illdr-:n, parents, aorn * ^ ' ■: • .r::, and :^upport 
.p ■••TV,..; i r:iM -:!.-:t7 Mi^ d 1 r'M^ ^ lonj^ :^>et forth ir. .A\<:i ^'::n'ii.)OG': . 

v'rli - \r\-\i<\i''^' t:hat it is n-'-arly imposcibJ.o to speak in general 
Mv! ^i^n :I . "i .n:;roo;:!.- . T:;e instructional programs were as diverse as 
1- i i 'rr- ::'V:.;ved in rheir ::>lanning. Txcellent examples b^u^ the IHtUi 
..■ M :\ry.f--^' .■yl:vl:■■■:^ and th- !-eK r.ccA-il Studies were in op^'-r ^-t on . Poor 
.-■.■ir;rl of'" ho; h :>r:\-'rain:-. wer-^ aL.;.o 'o l^e found. At least tV70 teachers tried 
) oonvinae the Lox-^vi'^wc-rs that: a return to rote learniii;^^, was essential for 
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succcssm.1 f.ocLal Ctiidic^; liowovcr, many of tliexr colloaguos »?:.q:>2-»esr.ed -.ati:;- 
faction witli a proi <i[);.'roach to t;lie '^iocia"l Studies. It is within this con- 
text of confl i r i m;' viov;:,. f:li<it i:he fo'l lov/;i ri r ytcil«'":m»'Mitr; ai'o made: 

(1) Thc^ on Lhu.-.5a;::rn and jriture:;t of students in the- program, whether it 
v/as the old or tho new, was adrnii'able. One pareivt conimented : "The gap between 
t:ne student: arid tlic toacher has noticoriL>ly narrowed*^ She obviously considered 
this very def-ii^able and at tributed it to the human ism of the Social Studies pro- 
gram . 

(2) Wliere instructional programs more closely matched the Master Plan, it 
seemed that trained teaciiei^ librarians played a significant 'role. 

(3) Many Division II teachers ar'^. maiking good efforts in the area of 
Canadian content. Parents felt tlie 4th and 5th grade programs made a good con- 
tribution in this area. 

(U) Some school districts arc making an effort to provide continuity and 
sequence in children's Social Studies experiences. Various forms of records 
have been devir>.;d for this purpose. 

Conce'/ms 

(1) Many DLvirjion classrooms are engaged in Social Studies ]" -^^.^ams 
which are difficult to jufiify in terms of the Master Plan. One 5th ;rrade class 
spent th».- year studying the legislature. Both the children and The t*:..'cher were 
excited al.K)iit- i , but the project hardly fits the criteria established in 
Experiences in Decision Making. Another 6th grade class was involved in a 
university-like survey of European and Canadian history. Again, possibly a 
worthy endeavor but hardly consistent with tho 1^71 program of studies. 

(2) The policy of some boards in relegating the operation of the library to 
library aides is unsatisfactory. These people certainly fill a need but they in 
no v;ay replace a professional librarian. 

(3) VHiere a school district has created units or resource kits, these be- 
come the Social Studies program for teachers in these jurisdictions. Often the 
intents of the provincial program become almost unrecognizable. The program in 
many cases becomes topic-oriented and focuses almost entirely on designntive 
concerns. 
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(u) The decL::;ioii-niakiiig tlirust of the progr'am is being circumvented . 
;-.ui..l/t:..-,icher planniii)^ -eerns co[jfjnod to the student selecting from two or 
^ ; = I [-..;(l(-fin»-d l-or>i^-'" ov actlvlt I ef.^ . Teachers ai^e still making almost all 
r 1 : : :. r 'u t . f i ' "^rKa 1 pr 'o; TO m ( 1 c i i on . 

{'.-{ t'ioru' 

(;) 7.-.h!r:f^'r" 1 i I'var idn:; ;;h^'Wlri b-. Liiciuded in any Social Studies in- 
.Tvif'-i : r'<-..rrvHn:.-' . Thfiii' influence ■ proj^rams seem.s l asio to 1:he succer/3 of 

Thf- services of a train^^^d teacher-librarian should be considered 
rif i J : to \ ;:ucce:-5sful operation of an Elementary Social Studies program, 

( ') The oth r^rade [d'ogram sriould be examined. The study of ancient civili- 
..avl'^:.': breaks the (/x-andlrip; horizons pattern. Conniderat Ion should be ylv.ju \c 
: ; !■: J ucMn?', liorth America and South America. 

(u) Coij •.idt.-ration s^iould bo given to include more specific Canadian content 
a -, each ;;ra''' ; levt:il . 

(S} ^'ethods ^.f monitorlrij^ pupil progress in Social Studies grades -6 should 
be eAL-Iored. Thi:; ^.vould he., alleviate gaps and verlaps in program development, 
-'nit^all pr-ohlem:.: involved in pupiJ mobility. 

) The ^eaciier-pupii planning aspect of the Elementary Social Stu^ries pro- 
.-■> "' in need ?3 bolster in . 



LOCAL Pi-:,0(':RAM DEVELOPMENT 

The 1971 Social Studies program casts the teacher in the role of program 
developer. The assumptions are: (1) lUaz unless the teacher does the planning 
:-ie/she v/ill hav..: 1 ' r do commitmeiit \o thu program, (2) that teachers liave the re- 
;uired social science b.ickground to identify generalizations and concepts to plan 
uni^s, (?,). tliat teachers have access to resources appropriat<:^ : jr the topics in 
t.hcTjr" '-a! that teachers thoroughly understand th- role of the valuing 

nrocos : in Social Stii^h'.e" .• ( ) that t-^achers can coordinate and plan for the 
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spirvil *l':^vo loj'Tiiont of : r- -:>• ■ l"r.l or r^jri i :' i ri!', > ' < jficcM - ( n(jro;:s •.■i [.'] - iii-. !i L. i r^;/ 

(7) r\\.\,\- t.ho uiiii. -if^i/rv.N.u-'h to ;:r..-i,-!j Siw!!.- [.Torrani i.: <i :-:ati::f ^ic; t:or-.* ^ ■ :iri i ' i'^^^ , 

(8) thrit t-iicich^-^r::; hrivc tl.u r'li.h: \c; pLjii t:''! dovolop :":(.rlnl 'M.ud.i.*.-:: \:fi:^ :. 

;-!ar:-/ of ;:li.-s.:^ .■•]:. :'J::!: • ^. i fMi ^' ' if ) ^ ■ ■; ;■ r^;! -r- : i for' ;'f5c:.:]. : ' 

and Ui.iy In.' vpi^y i.ii.jpprrjpra > 1 1. < : i or' t.t;*- :*/:n«rrali::: l vo]*- play<-d :>v -iic^a. 
ri ' ::i:t"!n t:arv i"oac!iar'-' . 

-thait. Hov/avor, -ri'-r-- v; ; ■ .-^-..^rt- v.iriati.oii iri \'<^\^\^ '.^or.\::\it\uou^' uid '■"•:port. ;.; . 

(';') .^oino treachat- .•cc^.■;."^-! 'dio r-aLi'v of oJo'nori^arv cia:;:^rcorn liT^ ar^ri 
W'Tf Msin^'. r:oinn>avjia ! a/ -■' v^-ao;-' -i irarra'i:o ('■..■. Tat^j ) : provide wha r- '!;'-v o.-;n- 
.:*^]arad a -j' ja .: .* 'aM^lal .'■i;:;!-:' pr^ )ar'.i::a ^i'!:-a- !>?1'" l\\i'r> v;a:j bottor Mia, oaiii;; 
ai irit'opior :.>r';rra:ri o: '.^'-it' awr. >,:a.a -!i. 



(3) : '::r;;^j t:'.aa, ora'.; li-'id ^-a/';:. - " a-' 0^.1:1,;] lor^ilacn vo ■jafinLra: ocx:L;L /ai'di'^ 
' d. i ''Mjtivaa [ov tdiair or^f;"' . 

(J. ■) :;;or:i" r/..l'^r;i:. ^ i':,v' ■ p^vri "fr-^a In a.j-n^'' ■ d* t^o -oMa-' a a;^ rino 

from ala:;arooni dafiais , : i -laraa.-'i 1 . i;;:.a !:aiao • , aa^;.o/a o-.-itf, .;ad ■ .traa.aaM?.>;::iaia ^a 
. : riS^::roorTi lo'iahcjra anaap'-a in a v:.^! ra'^aa^ai; ■ p-)pi:]r'n t . 



(",] ) A :n]T:i!>'a' d >• :or-/- : r'a -d f'- .■■■-•a-:^ d : d :ar -.o.; ^ ? , • !:i a ^' -l-iiua.- 
rarv Schooi v/pr^^ .d..o:o ivr-r'aV^"' i^^- 'da' 'i:^ v d ro r^^no^^ 1 7'- ua * '.aj"^"- 

characteric^rios of -iomr'ia orv ohLldr-a "i!:d ^ndod ■ "^-^(aa, ^d:- a i:- -nia.! ataa': ida:aaa 
Th'j foaar; of rftiLr prorr.ir:: vaa^ of::a!i oo:aaoa-^y a.j of ■ "m^ M'i:;t^:a^ ]■ Inn au'i 

r;iatad af "pavirij^ kid!; ' h'^ fac !:::". dr-on d»ana:id ;. rai: 'dio dr^"iv/f:i^, of frea-h.;jnd r-uipo 
of Carvai,i '■<■> -urvoy on id .iroj M.aui iiio:..,.-/ dheao *.a.iodtaai oxnii.a1"pd litrla 

sympathy rar» , or undarr; t an<f:.:!i; of tl.a All.^'raH ^^^oc.Lal Stad-o?; prog^viiii ar.: outlined in 
Cap f": r i e ri c a s i n '. c i. : i on Ma kin ; \ . 
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;. i:. rv;^.::ily ! : i *.:'T:*orit: ; u!-'j.Sfl.i.'.:tioris v/.Lt.iOU'. any 



: I ii*' r r . ia < - : uaa'i/r tak^* tra:ininj> 

., . - ^ . . ::j\iric l,-jva,i should be . : available. 

. : ;■" . .-.i.ari ir:a:!' or l\h:r-:A^: l.cr^ aNOulr] ^^rlr]^:^ cake to r^roduco a sarlac. of 
; v/i''-k -r.-'fl : • rep^licat^^a bv m.hI jur iad let ions ona^'^a fir 

. , . . : v; ; r;-- i ' .oa ' :-*ud!^a-: i'a^)ri'jin devotoprnaiit center sliouid k-a con- 

^..^ v. =.j aunr; i center v/ould be to (1) de::icJ^ modela .for local 

■ -:.:-v.^:.':.:vm: • ^' y ) -arve aa a demonstration center for teachers, (3) tT-axn 
rvl:-a • '.--riMi jc^ ■ , (^') produce model uiateraalfi for classroon. 

(.^ ■;: . ■..■-irriiiaT:: of lldvioation shorJ.d caref illy examine and upgrade the 
.v.- . . . .',^,r:i [r-.y r'ural Alberta teacherr;. 'Tho. dispara.ty between many rural 
d.: ion:; a^:c 1 lar^^e urban centerc:^ is unjus u if iebl e , 

(;■*) A • . :,tr : ■ reriatr-.- riiauJd be established where unit:: developed by local 
,.>. ; . ■' ■ ■ f -.v- >"vi.cv- b*/ ncholarc. in the area, sur,>7er:t lone for rnateri- 



.Liar - li'vr/'-^. 



tai...li:,;hed v;ith other gr^oups in tlie Province \7ori:in^ on 
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DKI'Ai-TVi.iNT OP CDUCATTON 

r^^i:scRTBr:!:' phogkams and r:r:RVicL; pfiBLiCATJoMS 

Th.- 'i if.; t:. UK! {■ i.(:>n iii.K.lo Lofv/ofMi X.hn of flc: idj. pro^^rain of mudl^:;:: aiiil a 

sorvic^: pvib lirdf i.<Dn .'j-jch an P:<pt.'r'i oncers In D*-.-c.i.:'..; ion i-lci kiiip , (P^oj not «^:% ir.-i i cw 

\.':.\r\\cTS . Por thc:in, Pxporl eucos in I)i;-(.:i si oii V :0, V in;r is rhe l^'^y^i pTOgrain. Tor 

exaiaplo, Iho :.;anij^lv^ ur]j,l:, aro sfjon a::; clociv^ofl unit; for --acli ^7,radc , not as ex- 
amples of uni t; clove lopnirnl: . 

(j) Soiao i.->:ujp.*:rr; found Ex periences in Decision Maki nr u;^ef ul . 
(2) Ttjrnclic-r.s :;.-e and approve of the flexibility in the pro^^.rani. 

Concerns* 

(1) Many teacher:: :-;co Experiences in Decision Making a:: jargon is tic and 
containing, a number of contradictory statements. 

(2) Publications for parents and students are non-existent. 

( 3 "I [.ittl*: effor!: Iiari been made to let parents knov: about the Social Studies 
pro>:,ram and to invite thevir participation in its development. 

Tvq licatioTis 

(1) Efforts should be made to ensure that service publications are under- 
standabJe by t-^achers familiar with Social Studies, but who may not hav' ■ special- 
ized training in the area. 

(2) Come clarification of the purpose of a service publication should be 
attempted. Me "Podological concerns m.ight be."^t be handled separately from the 
rationnE: md contcTit concerns. 

(3) A publication for parents re "The Social Studies Program K-12" should 
be prepared and made available. 

(u) A series of articles should be made available on a regular basis to 
local nev/spapers re the All^erta :.:ocial Studies program. 
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Ki-.ociT'; '; Ml" <.u>.".i \)ruy,Vcm\ changtj ib^ i.ricoTicJ.us i at beot:. 

. , • . :r.': -ih ;--.;'-rMi;i 1m .inoVlaT- I'trrilly ^.:drriv,<,i out.? CcH;iaj. Si.u^l ! 

:!.., ::..viiM-.' Lu. i M. ..i^Ti T : i i 1. ! • r 'wM . Uiilii^u oCl.uv { : i ^;^;r\]in .]ru:/:i:^ wlior'o 

, ]. ! * .11 i ! '. ! ' i d ! l*-!' indlviduai t^af:lit;"r^; . 

ApM.-rt,.! '.:(;. J St ijclir;.-. i-r(>)},raTns ^jeom to hdve been tied to particular 
. :^ li-.: : / M,i,i 1;, -.J* airi Mil^s ;j<^eiiiS to have r^.?^-iiilted in less lhaii 

j;.;.;! ...vm :!!•■ i^ro^-raMS prdor to irnpleiricn t a f i (MU 



V.:.^'^-r: vvith i-rw:ut uiiiv. r:,ity courses ...;ej.-::,c:d familiar with the ai\u^ 
■ \ f ■ rt'-rvv pr<'>i;,rani . 

(,) -oiiiv: jchoQ] i)c,ar'do arc: .lah^ug efforts to invoJve tieachers in in-serviet. 
! :v:i i--. ii w- ../iu^iK.; , iiar;:; , and vesoMVC': Kit development. 

( -) Vh- en! i.iK.d.a.,i!i .nid ; i • d^ er:;^ i on i 1 i sin of niuny ieachers is makin>^, the. change 
- '\r.- nev^ uroi-jMi:! n.ore r i t/c ! i.vu \.\uin it might otherwise have been. 



( 1 ) Th. is n.. I'.yst ema1 ie Provirieial orogran; for assuring that eoe^'y Social 
■ ■.^.jj..., i wibl b- !n?aiii.ir wit.li Trained to handJ.e tlic new prograjii. 

( oite-^tiy woT'K h^n^s { bo n-ierul (^nly in providing knowledge-level 

in format L.-n about the , rorr.un. i.irtb- seems to be done at the commitment or 
. • jfissx'' o; -e i^al i ^-^11 l,ev^:'j. 

( ij , -n .li Lt.,iu[.^ have Iiidde^aia i ^- time to dctuaily provide classroom consulting 

,...pvr .^. ;:!ie t.wo er/... bi u .>cii o] i totally inadequate in tenns of real assis- 

{'.'.) * >;or" >v iH'r^^ib/ unaware of the change mi Sooial ^Jtudies programs. 

Tliev felt somewhat a[)ologetic about their ignorance of the program. 
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' \ ^ : ! . )Ii 1 1 ' .7 i f li < 1 1.'" ' i I f ^' ; n t ; : v/!i<-. .,i t I > 



I i ■•■>.■■ r-. '»! \'- • 'ill' ■^/■.■'/ 'iv; !■>;■: • 'Mf'l^c-^^ in '\'h<' rrnvir.*'>' 

L f • r* • - :u t r^ • ' ' ■ * •! ■ ; i ; . ; ■ i i ■ * V( ■ i 1 i !i { '){■' in-;' t '.' i ' ■ i iii' { ; i" < : i !■ i !' ■ 

;i !:,-!]L'.' : 'iu. .ii ' • ■ ■. ; be t ^ :..-]< '\ ,■ vh" i n-s' 'I'v i > i '| . i ! ... i ; i rTV . 

'■■»r n. -w : :'';^' t' . 

f 'O v-:.^ : t,ii,' -SouL] b«i .i':.n^ly defined. Id 

'd.i -; i '■ d:ii]ard '/ ''£'\'.d i l iri i■;J^'^i! ^■/!;"r':^ sur;por"i :.'y: :t (-^rnr- -li'^p'^'^in i ^> Lc- 

•/.rv ;l!-d':--d. 

('•:) v/;:.l' f I- r.: , : 'i]d i i ;i' nr " , > nl-d.np; y^voyvrun^ .-in^i '■•/''M d.V. 

■ ^.^c: lal !-!'iid n: : • ■ r\ jT'. 

(■"'1 M^dTl.od^.:; '.r invMivin;' y/rn^'iiit-'- In ; T^o-''T\'ini pl-jnininr nno'dd 'Vyp] or^' '1 . 
(y ) :dn-d. .;hoiil''l :::'j^d. .":Vun.dd*:: i^.^r loco] pnoi^rcirn n'-mnin^' ^n'l .d-'Volor-- 

i:i«-;n-t. . 

{'7 J Td*'- iji'par'rii'.n'M: i^houi.r! ^-Mi^dr^'.r' f. t.^- ■ if ^v^^'loi^mcnt of model;:; for pvo^';x\:.iiv. 

T'-iLM from rd i.O' [)T'^d'"^-^ ^ '■ -hou'd vd::'dlv '1 5. h-r^' 'mi. na l(?d ciurinp idie :jro- 
;^:^:lm cdianro nhrii:;^-. Ir. indol'o] i.,: : b'd:' lo ack toatdjerit: to chanre pro,?,rr^m:; 

wi-riv>;:- :.:(:^\' inddi' ion oi v/noi baoi^'iis to M n'h -n I.:; u^^lny; :--ur:n programs. 



Kesoiu' 



'CO i'Li {.••'^•r^iaJ.;'> for F.d.om'-ntary oocial dlud it--:: (1072 ) provider, an 
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annotated list of mat'jri.als for the now program. Unfortunatoly the vact majority 
of tiio materials listed, together v/itli those found in schools, are more appropriate 
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■ I ■, ifii I :. If i ! ' \ \ v 1 ' )'/ 1 ; .} i\ III! v; i I.I. 



. ( t 



on ; ■ 



"•I - 



;r i it;: .1... provirlIri(\ V'A\ic]] •ti •.-•v^-' 

^; :!:;n r^'>L;ouT're::; tc; '^rav; upon, tiioy .^r'.: ro~ 

r:-i!:t^ria] ov.ilual'iori ar; prirl of c:':!!"!^^! rr-:}\o\}Vcc 
r/>- riuc t.-'ffLf'lon-l in :;cl^^..yl.inr^ and niaking aval]- 
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■jO'MmI ":.:-!:<■■; ■^\:'"^:::\<'': v; i. ' h :> \ ]\]:; .mnot^^trv:: puh^ li'^at ior. lint:: of Docir-.l 
f- - ']^: : • . : ■.'-rvi a] . 

^h-i*- '-^iii L'-' ^jM.i-i In-' : ."■■"■'■'^ i'l .M-wli.'-:' r'-Ofr^hr-rr , In ordo-*-^ for rur-ji to-i/'ii-T.': 
>''-:', i ona 1 •■.d!;^''-. , ' 'u- ^i^vir": fj:"»>ra ( i on may nQ<^:"l to oxpaiidod . 

(31 I'h.- l;:.-!].- adai i ] : * ^' and tdi^' lacK of natori.aia could be mat by fil-ie 

i>a- irt:in'"-rir alri-i;- ; -r' " ■ i '.o :.a^ad:.'^o r'-)r:i.,;il r^'Mjfj^o::: rnatarlaln; arran penitents v/itb 
■.'Ubl i:.d.- -ra <:ouIr] ,il:.o 1-^ < ■< n^bjc ! ! by td:': orM.alals of Ih'' iJ^:?par Linan »: . 

(' u ■) A ' r: n t : ■ r f a r ^ l o r : 1 1 r ^ ^ • /u:) i ir c a a: i pro am s c: o u 1 d e :•: ^x rn i n » ; I a a ii f ; r audi as 
raadab L : i vv , ri i a- i n i or^nia M oa and ;;t'^?rc^ot;yp-.:; , and auf^^-ant auitablo rar;ourres for 
ta>:ioaora in rd.-^ li-'jld. 

(^) hrforr- tdia iri.plarr.ant'i f ion of oocial :.vrudies prceram? t;no cava i 1 i 1 i ta/ 
of auLt'ii>]/' rancaarc^a: rr'.ould fiO carofi^lly <'^:-:[.'lorod . 



rsnnnA^f r.'AUJATiON 

t 'yrf-s p -p ; ^rr. r-. va 1 a a f- a ~>n i r ri r: ^ a ^ a a 1 c om p on ft n t of r i n v pro ^- r -.irn : ^ ] ri a i r, 
r c opji 1 d i n b x p o r io n o a i n be c L' ' i on Ma king. Format i ^ e ^^a 1 ua t i on , if it lias 
taken place, has been the reL:ponGibility of the classroom teacher. The traditional 
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: (•] ;rooKis , -lu^i^-'iii ^ ' ; tii.it; (1) llic in^orrarn lias yet. vo 
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f ; ) V '.-.^viiio:: : ^i.: i lOD ] : ; .ii-e [providing cliildren v/itli the L;.jmc r-sourcrj 

r •/■■:T', witii li.fllo evaluation ol"" the m.iterial^:; ij:-od or of 



? ) ilv.i.L;.]..!!. 1 on ^ ■ ■^hj for 



i.o..K:iu.:r ur.o are scarce. The Canadian Tent of Basic 



;w "V-iluaLe iTia]- reading' ari'.i 



v/ork st-udv r^kills, but it if- of limited 



^) T::. .- v.nw./: ion r:ar--r'ial;.; u::..d durlnc piloting of the Provincial prorram 
, .. : ^ ... 'PP;( tf, f.'jcii'jr:. . iht',--*; :;hould h-jve provided ii::icnil mode].: fox^ 
■ . :i i': ,].■■ ^ \ \-r, \ '-valaation instruments. 



/•V ' .-,>■-.--• . , '" '.■ht'^]:t^i. --.hould prrjvid^' intrtdiod::.; v/her^dv/ f OT-^nia 1 ive and 

7.! !::.ji, c:' ' Vi- [C'orTvtn: siiuiiJd te cirri'^d out:. Th(;:;e fnetdiod:; r^hould 
r. .lir r-vCii.c i."/ o^ij, 1 " , • , i , d 1 ' l; .md s V ud-.-n t.^'; , ^-valuation of ::Ludent" 
*-'V.-! ]na{' i on > d' ■{ '-Mrd n r^r/! oarn i n^'; act.ivitie:: hy both teachers and students, 
r— -/alnan,; on i r.c "ran'on ' ■ '"or l-orh t-oaclieri: and r:t:udents. 
(■ . , : : n-a ; i::/ -nonld i-.j oai'-Pully -onductJ-ed, and r-f-ailt:i: widely 

i n-o 1 [-riA'p nrorvrim : T-ud'-'nem at ion . 



(■ -< ) ,*. ! ' ;r^' 'ai ' '/'"• V, il'j.if i on 



comnor.ent should be buijt into program development 



v . and anil K Lta jiioulr] be continuously upgraded by means of teacher 

"ind cru^leii: ovcilu. It ion. 
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, ■.li^i I i : M ■/ t:<-> r..'f!'.-t' the iv.it:-;lc' .j.:.\ini[^l loii t.liat "school:; 
in ;h. ;.r su..-:-.f r.>r ,1 c:lcar, cotk'. I Inn t: and defonsiblo svntom 
•;'h. rr V wv n:\r>ve , ho a :;teady uiriphaiJ : on "free and op-n 

a^.i • r, • ; '.-r, ..nd ..iiad i':at.:L^.>n of Individual and cocLal v.i.ju'':;". 
.!!• a:::a:!;i'i loi; and ihir:; t'ii.jd.a:: i:' wore n(Jt: ya'^ d^ :^:! I narii - 

jr'.- !n I ii<' soiioolr 7 ia I.r*"'d. 

TiinTR-'CTIOrJA L PROCRAMS 

•.i< h-a [N-aar- d iriiia, v;hL<di ar- widoly diaseminatod anionv; ta-achori^ 
T.. -.v. ! fr.-n-, ha ' : ! fraTnowork for rla.ssroom ins true ' on . 

h.indi-d in a v-adoty rd way- arc modifLed to i^uit i-^dl- 

v/hll-; otnors ar^? proi^onted v/ithout niodif i ca tion 
1,1 fd" t h. oiio-third time t;p}Ion. 

for^aicc for nnitr. organi'zed around 
a ic'dai' ^a^i'h' lavol . The attempt at "concepts", hov:ever, 
•<M::aonlv t:o .■Ivr- way to an onipha;>i:-^ on what tJai) or h)hat is kinds of infor- 

M|.;j-. r. -id 'o '-.^ ;loci-ion of factual worksheets that simply 

" . aah'-.t n; l i vr a> -.: ooaii' r-/, ratl^er tliari possessing a unifying idea. 
ri..>n ^a' '■.-.v...ra^^<' I.'. ' h:ar!v -vi^i.-nt in class examinations and handouts, 
inplc, a.a:doa*s fr-orn a roonr<iph7 unit indicate extensive map work — 

• : h i:v.^rj, p:'odur:ts, etc. with little attempt to apply 
ate such ;-..:c;r.raphical facts to an idea or to an issue. Units focusing on 
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vrh 1. Ic: v; o v;( '>.'•'■ M. . : r i j-^ p n i. n t <- ^ f ."! :. : i r 1 if' 1 )a I n c c d i kI h a s .i s a r. ci r i i ' ^ r n ra 1 
qu.'i.l L't-y of ac trivi. t i.o^; in valuing, wr- :-;av; onour.l'i linpresr^ ive work t.o confirm <i viev/ 
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. . I'll I ! .if I V Lnii. ^} v;nu.!'l • nnr.ili * i. ■ ! r^i. i ;<]•-..; -i" !■ :!i * in- 

: :i t ■ J ; - ,ri •■: : i : i v- ■ y ^ j r ii;. if' * i '.■ = ' , ; • i ; r • 'U^.; • i ' I on . 

.. ^ : ^ : : . • 1 I - : ! * ; ■ ' 'u t^u ;m , i ir- i : *" • h • ;::.'!; " ■ ■"•■!."; : • : j i; r 

■ 1 i -'.i i^v :': wr.* ■l;'■r■.^ : it i:: Li!i;n>T'' , ^- :i*'r( ' ' ^ ; ) iM'-uu-'. ''o wfir:)!- ••::t'.-:ii 

ch;?r':; i^t-fsif ■! Ir^i". ir u' ' 1*.' •:■!" ■^I"ior.-o r.ror r«"i:!!: > . 

( ]) 0;.-f otM im i ' '.. : cWid ii-"(ls In i n- :.^■rv i c -:di.u'atiori , l^c;":. for n I uTiin^]. •:ind 

(U) ArTMnr/'r..-n for^ i^^'oat^ip ';iv.i I 1 II I fy of cormj] Lii'' 1 :^ lor both Ix^- 

y.Liuiiiu- an-i t.-x; .r-rvi • -ri'-^" ; i mv; sliC.iMfi i^^' n-^;^o:, iafod . A r\^uv o'clock 'i^^acllino 

for f'onrv.i n. -'in t-r; '.](^rr\ v^'r, :r\ry- \ { ^i,V'.h'^'r:\ of- ,ih oppor trvji'i i ty "^"o rriul.T' ui:<: of t"!i<o'.r 
;:>erv icos . 

( • 1 ) r )p i , :ri : : : ; ! ; ou 1. ( 1 1.^ • • rnor* : r""^ f -im 1 m -'^ i' o n t udon t i. n t er^.-s t s an d loca ] no ' h] s 
(value or .i:;;..;uo orioiilod ) i\;t;her >.]\au to 1 •• .jo!M'-:ra; ' acadc^mic i-Tit-jrc-ct:;; C''?.g. 
ri L:.: tory o[jr i r;)n.' ; ) . 



A oli/nvicM:r^Y^l:;t- i f.: rcv^pon.:^ by par^nvto to c]uestions as to ivi'iel her 1-hoy are 
I.nvolyed in 'C'Vcy.n^m nlrinninf^ is "not ideally". A charar.t'"'rist3lc responrie by stu- 
dent :j is "not very mucli". Tlvo toockm: ^ say most of our interviewees, do the 

We have described (above) the main v/ays in which teachers make use of 
units — adoption, adaptation, or development, for planning purposes. V/e have 
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I .•.{-.■^l-: • • ' i i t" t*'ach<''rs aiul ' i. t k l».'it t , .Jii'-l fjf uptiotis. 

; : ' : fir'-;,: ••! ! V/ilhi!: d* ' i , U i I . " i 1 i . : I ; ; , ih-tl^' afiidi-iit \)'iV" 

: .; ;.-.■:( i V' - 1 •■II:."!' lu ; ■ • 1 . ■< ■ i. i ii i :-;:-;u* or* in I'lanniny^ : vt vm Um^/u:-:; . 

' i".- ; nM • i-Mii-iin -"^v oxou.;o llitMT' l.i*:r of dir^"-r' in- 
i V •;•!' -ri ' nr"- ;•!;:; :!irinin)', !v ;.'u;.pi :■ I' In/, t,}i,.ii- thoy Vlic.'ir i.nf 1 'i<jTif.u; loll; 

; .-r-, r.'-n-r..i! w.iV;.: I.-.-., * lirourli hoino and :v:hool f^cn tactic , Mirourji 

f ' n • i n* '-ir. nr • r. t[ir''-'Mrh Uidic«vt I oris of approv',jl or non-approva] via 

:...r-.:! , t ; hvI rli*": l.ai.lot; /ox. fj t'udop-*:.:; , liov/ov^T, aro iriOT-c r-.-n- 

.:;,v In. i in-, I ! r , tn.-)'.i, IT n^ 1 a^'tuall/ f:o prot-e:'.t. ijlioir lack of invol vement 

i'.[>inn ! n' . ili'-v -^xpn-'-.^'-;' f-ht;ir d i :-:sat isfacf ion nol* only wlt:h reru-^'ct to 
ri-.-tpi;.} :Ir.. bu' lo 1. i L':i; 1 o two-tliird:; as wr-ll. 



( • ) in rriany r:a.;,»^-, r^chf^ol and/or r(!;.^,nonal teacher p^roups are enp.agod in of- 

(, ) Ml niifni^ r ■[ i n.".t ar:<..v.. , ;. l:« ol or r*.jgional leaclier groups solici t 

: .aj-.;r: : /: " t':d^:n t. t. i on. . in i:ni'rlc:uln;^' planning. 

f ) ,u .1 ! t V/ a^ ■; .':r-;'ar t ud'/nt ;,c!iO(>^l and/or curr ir: u].ui?i CfMnniittei,'::^ 



(' ! ■) :ni f- i:..; t ■ i: , i.-ar'irii:- md C'-Xtimuni ty group::^ are not involved in pro- 

(/) ■ . ^-nd- r; • , ^ li. .i ■'■'■ri wiy, a>'*:: gencrallv excludc^d from th*-^ plan- 

■ > .- . ■■ • r :\'v'-- v.r ijiii i-y to ::-c'loc} ici.ine:: for individual or 



CD o'-liool.-. 3honl.] attenpt to create broader opportunities for public in- 
volV'-mont in pro;xain planning. Tlii;; would no1 mean that all parents and public 
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( ;) * . :. r '. . r ^ r'''':;fVTr :':'U. . r'fl'ort,, cf'-'Ti at rreat sacrifice 
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( i ) Mar.v 



^j:;:-' v;h^.' (j-.iV" : i. .i, — 

- i ^ T - • -■•];->:.> --T Mui' ^ii'-'V ikjVt^ (-ir 

r.T. '.Mi-i;.;r--M!iK;.:i i-'-;n ; ro/-r,-.i::i:; ., rf's: ■ f lv ■ 1 V - 



./'■•/;^i^/''..-a'- 7 ^.^>';-- 

::r,.^ lt<..int; i - u (inclur.lv.,-) un-l-r In:; true t ion-il Imgr.iTnK - Tnipl ic.:.t ionr; -m-J 

P/VCV ;;7..'l"-/ REDOUF.CEo 

t\..:r.,.r.:; fo .j br.M.l .spf-.-.truta of r.-; source- nvatcrials ••le-arly <;ruci.il 
to the r.uccons of t ho new program, 'n.ir. is Renorally understood. Inde-d, most 
teachers an^i lu.r,.ri,ins hav..- .n.^"- sp.-.:ial efforts to acciuire for their proyrrams 
materials h-yond texchooks - uan.ph.ets, p,.r i odieals , reports, televi.sion pro- 
.^.rarns, audio-visual and audio tapes, filmstrips, pictorial and graphic material: 



(1) The resources situation broadly (perhaps partly because of sperial 
all-Dcation for the Social Studies) r.^npes from adequate to good — both as to 
primary materials hous-d in classrooms, and broader reference materials in 
libraries . 

w^,..,. ,.,.-„-,.^,-..p,, ,,,,v.-. .itt.^nipt.ed to be -rvl^ctivo in their choice of re- 
source materials — relatinp, them to sp.-c-ific projrram topics as well as to the 
program general ly . 

(3) The instructional modia center begins to em-rp,e as an economic and 
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/,j ,.\ !,;:-.:..■>•• '.f :.^':.oo];-; <ir"-r t L 1 1 i ria^!ec[ua l.o ly ::u{.'pl.iod » 

( .) . i*,. -..iv^rdi vii:\'-'y .iiifi .jdequacy of in.;: : or i aU^ . there arr^ r.orious 

- ,i •:. • r:r ci l::' ^r i'Mifioi; in'i acc:es.s. Those result in pnrt i-rom failure to rhlnk 

- ;.:-<>.;^ r- ; 1 t :n of '^atoi' i al:; (as bo^wo'jTi library and classroorr! ) , and 

. ... r. rv " • ; "i d « -•^.lo t,o !;our;inr (whi.cli hinders avai l<ib i li try , promotion and 



; ,iv- i:i ! !•,.• provl:- ion ot suitable 'Janadian materials . 



^ i> :-..';;(Mn:-. i. ■ :T:dorprivi 1 o,<'/.;d :.;ohools and o]as:^rooTns nuist be brouplil: up 
:-;t.jr:darr:. All viwr.v bo :'upplied vriih a sufficient stock of those varied re- 
•. oui'/-:: -^i.a: r.ako Tr:o :.roa<l approach to the Alberta Social Studies program feasible^ 

(?) Ph.v:--!' il ili.tio-r., nv^t.'.bly library space and equipnient, require up- 

(.^) r-.-TiOols need to re-oxanine the relationship between libraries, resource 
.■,::^>.> ^ -.n.! <: I . i:;;.:ro:.M'. r'^als :'^o a^^ ic better coordinate the purchase of Taa- 

•- ri:!' -iiio i ♦> H^;:^roV'' r:ir>c( .s-, m th^rri. In many instances moz-^o effe-^tive consulta- 

::• r-: cu ^! r . d b'.'W.-en 1 i brar i ji;;^- and teacliers. (Many library holdings appear 
\ to t^- r.arii u':-''d by ''turionts.) 

(' . ) r^ach-n- • i::Of''- ; : . f oi rr-.j *: i on a:: V) th»; r. mre and availability and 

.•:^:l:.-7 ;f '/ai^adlan -r i a b" . 

(■ ) I.Ti:;;;r':.::. lon.il :..rdb: c.n'ya\- (rrperially in rural arearO warrant further 
■ v-^b V \' ^tU'iv arid d- ' vo Vq^Tr ont . 

kvaiajation 

Iherr- is rt^ear Vtiriation hero. Evaluation in some schools is rigorous. 

.: ■ .1 *" • ■■ :\ ^ \\ :r • t , i>laoc at all ^ i-^ based sinply on the opinion of 



ErIc 



o*^7"r r i.nd of f 'va Ir./ri- i.on . 



1 n ■. ' a' 



not Lri:,lv a : ir^ oi i.'7"i;.;! -im rL-v.-'loprficrn 



^ -.,ilow-.ip ac.•v;•^■■■ .:rv! :r;cd i f i c - i on -io nor oppoar ro ;-.uid..d by 
■ ••■.-.;„v .■valMit I;;:: pr-v;, ii;- 'r: , but. rathei' by individual : .--I'd-or r.v- 



(,) ;. ; p.,r,i:..-.!. r.rl.ool.-. .in.l co.inr/ districts appear to yponsor numerou;: do- 
v.M. ^ o: por-.aniLj<T., tl.ov t..-nd robe directed toward new dovolopmontr. rather 
-ban 1. ■ lb-- In.proverT:ent of nlre.idy ex Lstinp programs. 

(I) There 1:-. need to bu : id into the program formative evaluation activities 
(beyond reacher .pinion-.), and to make available teacher tin,e and resources for 
fhi". ta:-!-; . 

(y) Tr.e DeparlTiient and r-,chool districts should be more concern-d with the 
roLe of ev.iluatLon in pro,:,rarn developinenr (as distinct from new programs). 
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IV. r:r:ii()K high school 

'i':io oM;pecrrition of the I)erartn«fnt of education for Soc.ir.il St:ud"^-..\. 
iiis *riK* L i oii iv. expr^.T.r.ei.i mi the Prof' ra in of . ■ 1 1 j d i e for ' > (m i oi^ H i. 1 S l: h oc 1 s , as 
follovjs : 

[■•; y ;-i r: 1: i v -My o o n f o n 1 1 n v.^ 1 1 u e i s u e , r, f u d e ri t s 1 1 1 c < ji ■ i f : L" o k ri o w t h -? 
IdeaG and feeling-: of Lliemsolves , their peers, and the adult genera- 
tion; they will deal not only with the "what is" b\it also with the 
"what oup,ht to bo" and will have the opportunity to make this v;orld 
a more de:*.irable place in wh.Ich to live. (p. 131) 

The Department's presci-ipt ion is that Social Studies at all levels 
should be eoncez^ned with three modes of inquiry based on the basic problems of 
:jhat iSnat cwfnt tc be and /J?zat ought to be done. This provided us with a 
basir; for interpr^eting aspects of the instructional programs in the Senior High 
Schools included in the site visits. 

In interpreting and assessing the instructional programs in the Senior 
High Schools, we utilized the concepts of verification and validation. By veri- 
fication we mean the interpretation of the variance between the instructional 
programs and the Master Flan ( Responding to Change/Senior High School Program of 
Studies); by validation we mean the interpretation of the variance between the 
instructional programs found and external criteria. This approach enabled us to 
identify strengths and concerns of the instructional programs and to draw implica- 
tions • 
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/ rif^iJAL programs 

!;'»iprirM::vii' :! offiiii-il ait'i .--frvico docuinent^.i ( ProgT'ain of Studies for 
:.:(^li<'Ol:; !<..■■:;; 'C.iid.Liir. t.o C'[iP.n;;/-0 '■■>ut fv-ioral indications of 
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■■t.^;s^.•:.. cind ccr^tonr i\\ rh..^ Social ntudios, but ]oave t!-- detailed progran.ininc 
irtst J'.ict ion to .-arii t:i:acht:r an^l class, with tho prpscription tliat such in- 
ri:.-t ion.U Mv;;-;rai:ts ].•• "cons i s t:'.'ii I with objectives'* outlines in the major 

■ !• J!::» •!! t S . 

:n iriic sc :.ori of th^^ rc-port , the following aspects of instructional 
Program Kinphasos 

iirv-tiaictured Portion (one-third time) 
Teacher Conni tments and Attitude 
Inir-ress j ons of l arents and Students 

!'P;'(:[<AM lMPIiA.-^F'IS 

(1) Flexibili rv in terms, of contrcnt selection and tcaching/leai^n ing strate- 
si.-:: i . p»^r--^^ i.vcd hy u.:r<ich'.:-rs to be the program's major strength. The program 

,^icipt.-d to accommo'iat t : I'jcal conr^erns and interests. Topics specified in 
:'rr,:'ram of t udies/R^^ spondiin; to Change are not perceived by parents, students, 
' .-a^'h^'Ts. inf '.^r-vi'-'V/'^d a:; boin^ restrictive. V/e found, hov/ever, that, teachers 

■ i ■ 1 t.-/rprf; t th" r'POi'^r^n:: is -.i var-i'^ty ci ways. 

(:■) Many t-^achr-rs, i.-aren':^. arid stiifinrits interviewed were supportive of the 
-r-.s:..i . i -'.'v rv-v; " 1 1 ''Udi.:. - ^s th-- skills of problem solving, critical 

; \ i , a[id va l.u i . 

( ' ) Th-^ rora ^'inporarv .vienfaricn of the Social Studies is a source of con- 
:!d- rabl" irit^T'-s: and • -nt h.as i asi:i among i ^tud^nts. Social Studies appear to be 
' i'y'vi' i n<-w Hi! nrTs ] i"^ ••• ind i ncr^ vi-. i nr. po[)\ilarIly amonr. those students who 
V/, > , .yrfj,-.. . otI nt i m on in most of the 'Value issues'* in Social Studies 

1'), in "»-he vjn i t on "Population and Production" in Social Studies 20, and in the 
t.nit 1 ind FJC'^iinn:,; , stems" in Social Studies 30. 
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C^i) r;t!jdontr?: * i ri r-sr:. and concorn;' 'is W'-^ll toacliers' intorr-'Str and 
pre(Ur:po:;ir iorin -an b.- in :or[v(^ra-t-.:a inro proi^amn. Wo did find that J ho Involve- 
moTit of ^:tiid<;nt: Lntor" :t:: •a. In^-'v-ral a::pect of pro;a^arn developmrnr wa:; :ic:- 
(^uplabl'> ro, .;na vm:; h(-in.r- i r::pb men U:d by some teachr^n:. 



(J) In >'vn^'r'al , \-J': l:-iv^: fcii.ind ^-nu ;! la'-; L:: on the ■r'Uy.yignati va aspect:; or the 
p^o^^^J^; CI.^'., infr-r>niai:jcn ;;lviii^; !:h-roMj-.!i tr'ad i 1. i oTial form:: of .1 ecti.irin;'; , 

:t. i-jn"-ind-*.U!:n^-r, a;.:;^ 1 .-if.en . , ^::-':.) I - in vo/^^c^ . The af'T^ru-u^il^c <k.- 

:.ect-:: ^.f the pro^^ram are only r;Lli-hcly in ev.ir!v;!ioe: valuinr. p) ■oce:^';cs -rorii to 
be nii::arid-r'::ir.od or ronec:--! ir^aiiy . The p7-^ •ncript .i ve asp^r^cts are v;rt:3.ilLy 
ijiaior^-ri: eoeial. •"■t "orj "is d ' ; ^r^r ura^;; -d niorn idi.-jn yn-oTnotcd. 

{'?) Tli'-re t:-;nd; lo ie ,i linidir^eiplinary (primarily historical') rather than 
ai -^rd^ecinl Lnary 'jr'u>he:: L:. in r.ar:y rvituations. A large nuTrLl:>er of the tearhers 
In -v;ed are teachin:^ hi^jtop-/ rvithor t!ian :^ocial Studies. This ori.aitation 

• r>wartis hI:;toT'V ia ospecLallv -vide-nt: In the. Social Studies 20 unit, "Tradition 
and Change" and in Goeial ".'udie;.: .'U' anit "Conflict and Cooperation". Cpade 

10 value ir.aues are ali'o approaehf.vj by many teachers historically. Teachers 
-justify this emphasis by :;Lat:I.n;- that t h,- value issue approach lacks ri^or and 
baeda';round cont^ait nee^ded ]>>y studen^r;. . 

(3) Tl-iere is a prominent feeling amon^^ teachers and parents that students 
do not knov/ v/here places are located: consequently, geography is perceived as 
'an important aspect of the program, especially at the Social Studies 10 level. 
However, geography, as taught, i:: largely a recital of place names and physical 
features. tore.ly is (economic or cultural geography utilized. 

(U) A "report syndrome" has resulted from the Master Plan's encouragement 
of student involvement. Almost all research for reports is interpreted as search 
of information on topics, and is conducted in the library. Seldom is the community 
used as a source of data . 

Implioatioyis 

(1) Tt .ip[:)ears. titar te^.iche'rs find fMfficulty In implementing the tppraisive 
and prescriptive aspects of the program: consequently, a designative stance is 
taken by most teachers. The Department should consider new ways to foster teacher 
commitment to valuing and to social action inquiry. 
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r:MU ! 



o:k.- !, In r:] .1:1:.; t.j'\.iciarc«l t. Irnu |jr'ovi:.ion 



. , • ■ ■ ■ ■\r.\[i--'ouy- ''>f oiirr^nl" event,., <:A.]\'jry.: 

■ ■-, ■ : . .; . r ' •'[■■■■^" >i '"erx.:; other:-; e^ r- 

•■ . r - ■ ;■<- , • ; ■ ■ -M, ♦ ■ * o.,i n^orn t ^jac^'ier-vr<-^-;e li'e:! ^: - 

; . ■ - • ^ ■ :■' i. r \' ^'^ ^' " 'Jj'On *iie copies- . : * T'UC ■ xir^-: 

^ •• . , ... . . ■;. .. •■i';.^!-' ■ V ii-'T'e. v;:i.--rj i rr.orvi^'Vjf'd -I'-n'r- 

■• . . . ■ ■. ^l li'.i-^n W'-r'^ V'ifvled l.y Vr-i- '.rion 

-. ....,T - . f-,:.,::/Le Lhe .-.-..^urnpt ! on of Rer-i^ .' iidi nr to Chnrir -:' coDcert.- 

■ . . ' : ;•. ■ r, ♦ ' :.r ^ ■ vl . 

• ■ ■■■ ■. y,.. rr ::;'!!or": : ^.--er reco'::vi:: r:f r:rijden: ;!C t-lvit i hi 

■ • y. ; : rr^;.. -:tai- 1 :1 : ; • r r-rhrii .'lUer^ for rv-,ordr to accovrparr-. 
,. . . : ' i^ . ^i. =v/^>V'T, we found that or^c rroup of teacher:: i r. ^ 

; :; ; 'v:.: ;■ •■ : -r'-jr :. cd" al.l ; 'r-:--] ec/ts and toiler: underras'-Mi by •■aeh 

• v;e: e'lr-/ reu:.^e tht: entire Social ^^tud^ee prograni wdC .indivldu- 
: . ", : ■ I . <-\ v. ' > . : ' V i : 1 t" < M ] , : . u ^Ic H 1 3 complained about topic overjup 

• • .';j:dor ,.>-y' ';c!iuol a;raderi. Librarianr :-:uggested tliar ::;orne 

;,. - . e.-..l.e/-;, alortion) e.eem "overworked" by teacb.ers . 



(J.) Tiie Derarrni'-nt of Education, the ATA Social Studies Council, and Univer- 
e.n-y p.-r;-;onnel ;iho\ih-l d^^velop in-serv.ice and pre-service programs, that focus on 
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the intention of the one-thirrl un:.:tructurorl tjme, and on v/r'iys in v/hich 'juccessf u 1. 
r. oacKc-r:; have d'-'volcpr;,-: a ■^\'rich«"-*r-:'.;Ludent jo.inilv planned proprain. 

TEACHER COMMITMi;:JTS AMij ATTITl,l!)r:s 

( 1 ) T 1 uj : I ' • V L d o n c: t ,^ {.hat if iu n y t: • ^-.-i c hc-r r s ar e oinin i 1. 1 (■> d i li vary i n g d gr ee s to 
t li «• • n e w o c i a 1 fj t ^ j •!:.',: s . f'l c j : ; "t. ! oc :i a 1 r"^ 1: uti Lc- l: .1 . J c a c lie ^\ : ia 1 1 e r v.i t v/o d .1 n d i. c at d 

>V r I or . i 1 : M t i . ; f a c 1 1 oi i w i i i i t ho, va ] uf-^ i n s uo .s t : : a t c r ^iinp i :^ the c CDn t e n t of the pr ogr am , 
alt.hout'h tlioy iiad some reservation::, about the relevance of a few of tihe options. 

(2) Mo:;t ;.'ocia.] rUiidior:; 20 and 30 teachers interviev/ed were :vapportiv(.^ of 
toi^Ic^: of th<- tv/o prc-.'^'^T i.r)ed iinlts. 

(1) Tl^ough a lar^'e proportion of teachers express coTnrnitnient to the new pro- 
>7^\'im, it appear^:- t hat tliey are uiore Inclined to adopt the themes and tVie issues 
than tliey are to adopt the proceoGes of valuing and inquiry. Although a large 
proportion of teacliors approve of the f l^^xibi li ty in the program, many of them are 
overcome by it:-:; i mplicat ionr. . 

'Tliere are d numi^er of reason:; for this state of affairs. In the first 
place 5 nany teacher:: of the Social Studies ar<- untrained as Social Studies teachers; 
r;ucii feachers almo::;t LnevLtuhly fall back on textbooks, prepared units and the 
:;tudent report a:;; t>ie ba:;er: for instruction and learning. AJso, many teachers 
lack tiie experti:.:e in and trie time for program development which this program calls 
for: as a rr-nLilt, naci- aged materials become attractive. Finally, many teachers 
claim tha t teacl:t;r 'mIh. \ i t- J ori pi-^ograms do nol: prepare them to cope v/itli the demands 
of the new programs: as a result, when confronted with the realities of the real 
teaching situation, they find it necessary to depart from their ideals and search 
for alternative, make-do, approaches. 

• ClearJy, it is a complex mixture of attitudes, commitments, and pressures 
that makes Social Studies teachers respond as they do to tne new program. Most of 
them feel they were '^not allowed in on the plan'' at the outset; most of them agree, 
nevertheless, that the basic ideas behind the nev; program are sound — tliough in 
need of refinement and clarification. They accept the themes and issues; but they 
find that the task of development and implementation remains extremely difficult. 
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(?) Tli'-ro /ii-'--: >'r':<:.JL 'li r.f-r< M)c:e:^ aniorijp; to<iclior:-; ir; the way they define 

■:.';ri.:.-, aivi no on. Tlinse differences have influenced the 
f .i'.:(;ej:.l.i!i<-" ■ind i I'Miientation of tlie prograri. 
( •) Trii^ a:;(l r'aZr/t^'i/ otm t i-onn of the prorram are not v/p I.1 under- 

-.;ry' I -V ni-itiv t na--'hc-r: ' , Ma-jor diff icult 1 ( 3 are experienced by some in attrenipting 

jJto di- n: :;!on:-. on Iniiuipy and va.l.uinr from Responding to Change into 
vroprarr; I'lannuir and inr'.triict ional proced Lirer. . 



(i ) lri-.'jervicr- and pre-servLce programs need to be developed to provide tea- 
,:\:rT:: and s t:ud- ai 1 ..icherG with conceptual tools that will allow them to view at 
I ^;':ta-J.ev^v} the varieties of forms of inquiry that can exist. 

TMi^Aiir^sioris or parent:: Ann students 



(1) Generally, students and parents perceive Social Studies as relatively 
Irnportani-, but difficult to teach and study in comparison with other high school 
':ub}ecr:-.. The rreates L parent and student interest in and support for Social 
orudies was expressed in those schools which have successfully implemented a value 
Mnd in luiry oriented program. 



(L) P.r,'r ause parents are not very familiar with the Social Studies programs, 
ir Impressions err auitre vague and their recommendaticr.s are general rather 
Lc, ^-^ome par-nts, of course, deplore the demise of history and geo- 
_ "r.tuff" '..r drained -ca^lomic thought. Others, however, applaud the 
i ; upon sr-.nLefnrw.rary issues and express gratification witli their youngsters' 
. present-:-::-/ afraJr-;. Al ! parents advocate "more Canadian content". 

('/) ^ tudent road ion'; are similarly mixed though for different reasons. 
i-Vii.v 'aud'-nT.; d-i b-r- lh.- lar-l'; of student input into program development and 

pi jp : ■ . '.i. irnts resent the empliasis upon history and geography 

and i.ndlra-f:e that they prefer an emphasis upon contemporary issues. Many students 
ivr.j.v lo the "rer -''^ -.yndrome": tliey believe there must be other ways 
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of achieving studenL i nvol vonK-n r air-l v-vovMyf \ i ruli.v i cIimI int[u:Lry. 

(l) W^- \iA(\ rl i {'f ;.-ui t ■/ liit'iinr, i-iroiU:; v;ho wor^' in i-^^rr^s 1:^(1 in d i ^ v:u;-;;' i.n;'; 
tilt- f;cci. il S^udir.:. T( also ';>:i-Vi:'' c^oncc^rri ovor lacl; of gucco::;:; in 

acliL-'vin.; .inv j r'. :ri I . i 1 i i .vo Iv^ -mnn t In th- i-voyPcnu:, t\v^'/ nlso oxpro^^^;^(j(] doul-r^: 
r:Mii,,-r!\.irtr fh. - i- i r. iM 1 i i y -hM f . m: : i ! ■ I 1 1 ! v r.f ::uch a t N -rnp t:s . Careful con:i dera- 
tion no^..d:. t.' -lv<-n to \r:.n\ r.iiioiia]*' and afproach^--; prc-'-ntly used to iriform 
,:nd r.iiriil lari-c iar^nt::-; wiadi aev/ ; r<;M:raf;!S , and t-c involve parents ir] aspects of 
ii\'oi\T'\v:i •'it'Vr' 1 oj iri- 'Ht ancJ v-iluril icr.. 

Master Tiar (ir^.^r.r.un or !;tudios for Gonior High Schools /P esponding 
to Ciiani^o) list.: Wm^ airier; .ind olsjt^r'L I Vcs of tlio Alberta Social Studies as "a 



)V.aioral Lndi.oat.ion of tdio proer-s.ses and content of learning opportunit 1(^,3 in the 
"'ocial Cd.ud I'- [v«nce , tdio Mas ter Plan holds eaeh teacher and class responsible 
for df-tai l.edi [danni.nr, of ; as t r;K t, i.on-i 1 prop:rams ( Program of Studie L^ , p^- 133). 
Locaa program development is a hey feature in the Master Plan for instruction. 
We see in this prescription at Least two basic concepts. First is the notion of 
'YJecentralivatlon of pro^fnvim develo]nnent" , i.^^., personnel at the local level are 
[leld responsible for detailed instructional programming witliin the basic framework 
of the alms and obiect.ives. 

Second, since the Master Plan holds that "schools must assure the explicit 
responsibility of cooperating with tlie home, the church, and other social agencies 
in helping students find how to live and what to live for", it is clearly Implied 
that the community ought to be involved In program development activities. Hence, 
one requirement of the n.-w fw^r.lal :;hidi^s :s that progr^am development become a task 
involving not only teachers, but also students and parents. 
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:\drc\ wr.wucv.i: ! liru/* [>ro:ucr ipt ion .i s, in fact, a device 
L ] :.. .1 ' Tiif'*.-:: : ,r'0'.vr''.i::i •.ir.<':or'd.i.ru7, to his ovm ciiooL-ing. 



v.^: d -7 v. ido variai ior^ in the raiigf; c^f Joca] 

w ^ [ V 1 f 1 o : . ■ . W^ ^-)und t.i.at in about, lialf of the nin:: !!igh 
':i.:r^' w-ic n i:;r!. i^^vei nf Social Studies program dovclopment 
ilu^: -. d ^n:::ldor i thax most of rho teachers; were conducting 
-.. ir: -judirio:! -o th' ir T^';:^^^ular if.aching duties, the number of 
• *r; f ro':\rarT'i devc- .lopmont may be rer.ardod ar. reasonably high. 

..^jMOQlc wh^^re wc- found a h]r,h level of activity in prog^^am 
-cr\n-\ r^lrl.V." riC'^i va fed and commit-^-ed cnacher:^. It ■;:coTnr: that 

iopmoT.- activity ir 'idif: presence of committed 
^dii.- ^-oinmitm'in t. program d'-^vc .< ■u^ment activity v/oiilrt 

tn ',ch:*:oLr. v/iti: :ig.h level of program dev-.lopment activity, 

' V'-'iv::-'.';" vjhich seemed to change the wnole Social Studie.'^ 
-..^ V/li'-n "jtudent:.^. wer*;^ asked to rank order major r.ubiect.'^. 
i r '.tudie:; ranked firrt or second. 



(;) Vnrr. of dcvolcpmcntal activity was designative : i.e., emphasis 

: ' iced on t[i- topi'-^.al and factual knowledge. 

.) 'Vj, ,.r '];, r..>ri!ra*i drmiand:: of the new prot^am is that program develop- 
T ; r:c :^r:i.': a ioiir^ '.Tirleavor involving at least teacher and student and, 
•.V^rablv, r>'ar:iier::, .■iud(^nts and parents. The one-third unstructured time is, 
fact, a d^:vice for insuring that the irdividuf:! student will be allowed to 
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pursue at leact sornr l^-arn oP filr; owti r:[!Oor-inr\. lir^v/^jv-r, v;^- fiavo rc^un-:: 

IL-* "!-' (;vi V*!K.:«- of ^ nvt > : ni. 'iv . 



■ : ' in; 



i.a'jk of ru^;o!irceo t i in* ' arM f aaa • ( : ^Vy:'^.^:^ ' -on;; i der^;--:! i;5ore 
c r u r; i a 1. y t: o a 1 1 r : > ) ; 

N:'^!- of con:;ultal:; v(j an::!:;; tanc^» h\ pro^-ram dc-v. -lopriKint activiTio:;. 



I mp]. ii:xiiio>u' 

(1) Tl' ap:vrr-i^Ti t; rli.-it iruiny t^Mchor:: -Wr- i nter^.T. "(-d iii rrornpam dt.^velopmen > 
!jur lack o:-:ru;r tir-*o in '.->uc;. activity. If local proe^ram do.^vr-loprnenr is to •'>ccur 
in local schools, provi:: Ion :nu:st be- mada to provide Gorvice projpr'amn ro teachern. 
o u .t'; rz-ii t e d a v c : 

In-:>-)rv Ice- ;.'rorra!:i5: : teachers orr.anlzationc , Dcpartnicnt of Lducation, 
racul tior: of I'iducat i.ori might launch Ln-:.:.crvicc "local program devplop- 
ne n t ' * i n 13 1 i t u t c ; 

p-n r; - :o f^. p v i c DT o V a 171^ : p r o 1"^ a ID d c vo 1 o p m en t g k i 1 1 r : might b i\ i n c lu d e rl a n 
a p ar r: o f p r-e - r, d rv i. c e r ' 'a c l : ''^ r e d ur-a t ion pr op^j-ams . 

(?) It ir; apparent that many teachern who are v/illin>^ to h^^' involved in 
program development are unable to do so because of the lack of time. The time 
re'jiJ irecient:; of pro;^ram development as a part of a rej^ular teaching load should 
be ftxpiored hv admin intra I: or\'-; and scliool board::.. 



MAHTK-: PLAN AND SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 

Tlie Pror.ram of Study and y^artn of chapters 1 anc] U of Responding to 
Change are- pres cr 1 pt i ve . T] le se handbook l; on r line the rat ionale , ob i e ct i vo s and 
topics to be utilir.ed by teacher:> for planning their instructional programs. 

Service publications include Responding to Change (chapters 2, 3, 5-12) 
and Resource Materials for Social Studies . These documents interpret the pro- 
scribed program in terms of method^^"^ ^y, teaching aids, and reference materials. 
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• t ,,.4 • .... - : .r'-'.- "TM^'^d toni<r' :iTiri th-' rationale and ob- 

■.>c > ti'--fj III li.indb'^'.'- ■ir^-' i-i.imviari:;:f:d in this S'^^ction, 

;..r'<.-iorir.-vi. )r.:-: tor toTucs appropriato for each nrade are out- 
. .' KOI':: : i-.d ui; i-'^-ror:d i li,-^ to Change, 



u . . 

CD i r. :-.::r'Lbod Voi-ir:.; a;K.'oar lo be accepted and Implemented by most tea- 
.TV Iri iai otudi^-.^ 10, we found an orriphaii^is on the following 

.f.-zion..: dL,.; ariiy, D^wr-rty , urbanir.at ion , consumer problems, national- 
::\:[ ''. : 1 in.Mia 1 i 

" oth r- ach-r:: ar^i : tu']r:nf..; Indicated coTUvistent ly that at the Social 
■Kdi-:- l-v.-i ilK'V lV^':■u:; on "Population and Production" and "Change ve-sun 
. ''cri.il '■.tu.lier. 30 {w-..irherr: were satisfied v;ith the prescri? ^d units, 

sitlr.il -iiid L.cor.oTnic: "y; ; ^ en-r," and "Conflict and Cooperation", We c luded 
r-.v LTi trTi.;:. ional i >x>rrain:^ ' i.n the scliools visited reflect a high deg: : fi- 

:.l\:-r t.r, r-Kr; topi.-:: i.rc'':c..ri h(-d li\ ti^e Master Plan documents. 

(. I t f-irh'- r.: v/r^re r;up[>ort Lve of tlv- content of the handbook in a 

viri'My of wav;;. Some indirated that the handbook war. useful in providing a 
,'.;-ri. r' M ori.-T.l tion t:ov/ard incjuiry and valuing; others: indicated usefulness of 

i..r.dlo.H- '^e'-au:;.' I.t prr-vid^^d content direction; :3till others because it of- 
- r-'i 1 nor. 'rat.'- derree of :;oncr'. o- ruidelinos in lesson planning. Teachers, 
-•,i,':.--ri ;Teat!v in • Iv.ui- iamiliarity witii Res pondin g to Change , 

• .) -i^^i'iv .ill : ra-h'^r"- , i..v)X'entr. and studentL" intc-rviewed were very favor- 
;\0. ;o : no Caiiadian acrent .i f^Ociai [;taidies 10, TiK-y indicated supporl: for the 
•v vrni ;irier-Mons of • inadi ir: 1 i i'e si ad^mts are able to examine through the 
Vii;..- i.-si'-.- ii^tr.fl in rh'': ;'roi;-rv;im of r> tudies . 

{;.) :.,.,rn.- r-.op'M^L; t • ich.'^r: • iiave given I'.erious attention to the question 

r.'d-vinc- or topics for •■ta-ients, particularly at the grade 10 level. Some 
r.r ^-a'-h-r's v;-n> rn-iu.'^vru^A wi t'h the? abstractness of some of the value 
: .. .. ■..-].-' ■•■iirii.-- 1 , ar^t-irMi larly .the issues concerning multiculturalism. 
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bilinrualir.m, rer.iciial 'iirparity and for^'-i.'sri aid. Th(-5'o ':;roup::; havo att.--mpl.(-"' 
to riial'c t valu'' ['•/.•\ior. r.cv ccv,r'V'rtn: for e/iamp! o . the val.a-'.= i:;^^:*:- ^I'-s' 1 Iri.r 
wlt[i Tniilt-lcult. arcJlI:jin vrr: trari:: forriiod into a car^o tudv of an appropr i at(: 
Canadl.in 'at-hnic r,rou|; (i.*^., :hj t: tv-r i tt.--: ) and lis xx^ J a r i.onsdiip to \:h'.t do^riinarit 
' '.■ o c I e L . !Z M <-/ i 1 I d • "i i • 1: i o < ^ " r oi:' i a r o n r i co \ ] r a ? x n r, . 

C-.'>:ct ■ / * 

( "! ) Triara i.; orxne . ■ vl ';a::r/--i":. t tdirit th-? over-a]l pror-rMrn m.iV, 'n 
•;(>!:u' r»'v:j;'. "(^ !a; , I'O lack I ru- iu pror-r :.:i;uueno'*' . btudraita in social i:\id i • "10, 
i'or -'xarnp.le , appear to lack tho ba'.ic knov/lodr.c for deal i.nr v/irli th^^^ ':»>mplex 
i :;. r; • : : 1 1 1 <: ' y r r i < jouT i to r in t r i ■ f ^ ";ut' : ; •? . 

(?) Altkou;d; v.\'\u'j :;tmc]o 10 :^:i:uf]onrn ::pjkc positively of tiio ::a>iacKi.OL con- 
tent of -^^h^^ So'-Lal r:.tu<].ie'' 1^^ rror,ran, many of thom e.xpre^r^ed seriour^ concern 
a[;out *, :v liinirod ^mpkinr. L:: on 'Janada in grades , In which tkic pro;;ram in ar, 
f o.l low:: : 

• 'ra d^-^ "Hi: ■■ t or i ca 1 Koo t of Via n 

■'.radf^ 7 - Man, Tcchnoloc-.y and Culture in Pre-Induatr ia] ';ociotH.>r> 

r-rvid*: 8 - i-*an , T'O'chaiolo^^y and Culture in Afri-Aoi an Societi':-s 

Grade - Man, TMchnolo^v/ ^"^nd Culture in Western Soc I'e t;ier> 

(r-xcluch'nr C/inada ) 

Studf:ht:i v;er-- not inplyiri;] r';iectior. of the topics listed abov--; : liiaiiy of them 
expressed a p pr o Vd 1 of k now :l n about r r- g i on s beyond Canada. Rci t h e r , t h e y w c- r e 
conceiTiod ar-oul^ td>-vJr hir}: uf knov; "i r-rh-^e of Canada, .ind deplored the fact that 
they seem to knov; more ::kout African and Asian countries. 

(3) Social Sturiies 10 students and teachers interviewed were in ,n;f^neral 
favorably dir^pose^i tov/ardr; cc^rtain of t liC value issue:;: urbanization, and liip.h 
mass consumption (interpreted a:; ('onsumer education). However, they v/ere less 
favorably disposed to value issues on Canadian national unity, bilingualism , non- 
alLr.nment and forei^^n aid. Some students and teachers rer.arded these as adult 
issues. r«-'l''vant to somo stu 'ents (usually the bright ones), but non-relevant to 
the Lntere:;ls of many students.. Teachers indicated that in attempt ing tliese 
value issues they had not be»^n 'successful in generating student interest, and 
woul d f J es i ta t e to t .'inl .ar I- o n M i - ^ 1 :;. s u- -i ga I n . 

Many indicated concern for the difficulty level of these issues. They 
were concerned that students lack the knov/ledge base required and interest in 
dealing with ^'difficult" topics s.uch as national unity, bilingualisin , non-alignment, 
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T.O ■ :ariari run ' ■i*-:nc!"; :;hoiiir] Ijn rri.i In^ ■ i 1 : ■ , 

\>^^iv.r^ "^'.lult*' :;r.ou]fi r-v- 

for- t.ho difficulty 1c-vg1. In such T't- 



. . x\: n • ' t L ii r •■<••'; ' ^ i i V ' ' • ■ ' • '-^^ ^"^ ^"^^ e d om t i i e d oc urr le n t r ; 
-.-i.r- i^l,'::ur:iri:;. Livery ''' r .;ho v;a^^ conducting a :;uccessful 

-0;U-.'ini v;.;:.; f--ivorc-il.lv dispo.;<d rc the valuing aiid inquiry orir'-ri- 
■^uri' Titr; . On^'^ toaciior statGd : 

conr-rr3oi c:* ^ori:: and limiraliono , as do rnos f progranis. Flowever , 
/i-^-j-'-r'ti' I. jj':.'ani:rric and deiTiocraiic v/ilucs , and if one reel:: 

1,.. rpj-t riven jvjidot'l experience in tlie complex t:ai":r of 
;vc:':io:. :, : iien one :':houl:] suppori: t!\i:3 new curricuiun!. Ir 
1m-- -ij t.t 'rred .ir; a fief inire r;tep in tli^: rr:t^ht direction , pat'- 
- 1 I r . r . ; 1 ; p [ o fi V/ 1 1 Yi t r If-' o 1 d course c f t- ud i e s . 
-c:; -: \n. i-'^u critiqu- of :-;espondin^^ to ^i tarl^'e . present ed bv 



( , ■: : ;.-r r^:c'\o:.:: "o t.Ke Ka^rl er Plan, lv^ -r:pondi n^: to Change , wore inixeo. 
: v.- .nd u:>:fnl in 1 irs treatment of pliilosophy, orier.- 

.; ^ •;. '.-t ; c'h-r' found it. varue, lnconf:i. ; f errt: and LinpracLicaj in 

. 'in i.ia— 'T Loacheiv; conr;idered to b*- the r:t:ren?ths and 

.. , ■iir-.'ii- , r''^:'V v;ere cAo-e t/o unanimous :in the.ir ooinicni that 

;. :.r- vN-^v "-.sefMl" r:: a C'jide tc teachin^^ and to pron"am a'^A^clop- 

•. :■ •ha^ document Starved little more than to auF^/ei.t the 

• :■ ' ; -K :^r: ]^ * a ' ' ■ :o Ih'"' VMriou:' conrr^e::. 



(1) Thexx' i • -1 ne'^d for 'i fundamental re-examination of the program's basic 
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philosophy — follovz-jd l.'V • ! :-itront" r» •..rrf .i r^i.'j f, I on or rrico' i f Lcat- lou . 

(?) T\\':r*: ir, i ::ii::ll..iv n*--*'.(] m-^p .i :[ior^> a'i*.'qua f^^ f i n it iori -'iri^! doscrij'tion 
of Iho iyiquivii and oalurri'j c;r ion t.. it* ion: ; of thf." proRraiTu Unlesr-: chf^r^r- aro ^ot-t-cr 
under^>tood , tliv-y will h<- pa:'.;:ori off a:; " j<irr,on". 

iMPLhmiJ?A':'lOIJ AiJD SERVICt: ACTIVITIES 
Th'": follov/injr^: in ti t: LoriG are clear: 

Tli^if Inif^lenientat I.on ac:tiviti«-^o bo shared by the Dopai'^r.nent , r.chool 

..;y::t..:-iM , ariri 1 1 'ardh-^r : 

T!io [x'part m';ri r of L/liir^j r i on dovojop-^ lists of object ivc3S and curricu- 
lum outliiios In broad general terms. In the school system, and v/ithin 
a iVv-.ecific ,:rhor^l, it is expected that further specification of ob- 
jeclives, content, and processes v/ill he developed. At the classroom 
level t[ie cui'-r iculum "comes alive", for there, under the guidance of 
the f:eacher is v/here "the action Ls". It is at 1 he classroom level 
that interaction between the curriculum and the student occurs. In 
the final analysis, it is tiie decisions and expertise brought to the 
learn in?^ situation by the teachers that determine the nature and im- 
pact of the curriculum. 

( Responding to Change , p. 50) 

TrMt i:nplern»'.-nT;at ion of ttiC general prescriptions provided by the Depart- 
ment (see Responding to Change , chapters 1 and 4) be the responsibility primarily 
of t (lachers : 

In planning and implementing the new program in social studies, a 
teacher's primary concern is an understanding of the theoretical 
basis of the curriculum and of teacliing skills for implementing it. 
To achieve this understanding teachers will need to participate in 
activities which foster their professional competence, such as in- 
r>ervice meetings and workshops , study groups, visit s and discussions 
v/ith other teachers. The reading of current professional references 
and periodicals related to social studies is recommended also. 

(p. 50, emphasis added) 

That familiarity with tlie program initially be achieved by means of 
con s ' ' 1 ! /] ri t , v/or 1 r i o ps , an ^ 1 1. 1 1 r- i i • : - \h o^ )k :) . 

Tliat activities be provided by the regional offices. Department publica- 
tions, A.T.A. specialist council, universities, and the central offices of school 
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,,,r>i Inn:: ..n-! judr.c-d tlu.-m tro be- inorft or L^r.r. -.urcessful 

, 1....,..,,^-;,.,;;,. ;■■:.;(:■:•■ , ■ . ' OH'.: 1 ' u-i c d tliat' ,1 i.o:-'- of Fa-tov:-, '.■/■-■rr- in- 

, . > •x:^,,.u..y :..t5v.-. ..u.i ,:on»ni tr.:.:T.f were jud?.-.'. to b- more imnortant 

>,.T- •..•,.-ni -Jil '•o-i.-.ul Mt iv" -fi'vir.-o in Ibo nch ievfmont of succoss. 

•.,.(;..,, or: how iamiliurity with the. intended propyam was obtained, 
..... i...; intorvi-.-wc-d said xiiat workshops conducted by teachers who had 
.,,..,;:,! IV ;::.pl.-'!n-n!:.:d the progran. within their own classrooms were of nest 

t,.,,.:,:-r:: i iirerviewr-d were, on the whole, complementary about 

. ,,(_,. 'v.fhil Ctudios Council to promote the implementation 

p.-v.-rar-. '■.;r// i.e. i-hori; p.-zrticipatod in workr.hops, institute;; and 
.>r ,-.nnf,.ron--.-. hold Ih^.- ATA Provincial Social Studies Council. 
( ,..„,T-iitm.-n^ and rroup .-jctivity seem more productive than i Mvidual 

., „,,,:,„, n-: -ic^Lvity. Thor,..- r.chools in which the program was implemented most 

:.> L<U ;;tiidic:: staff who were committed to change and worked 
r-r nl.-inninn. TJi-^r..- te.inliers perceived themselves as beinr, in 
. .oi:.-.or: •.•.vm.iI ..tudu.- philosophy and sot of goals for their de- 
■ joint iv t.lamirxi and ova.Lu-ited progr-ams. Continuous collection 
w-i:ourr.- tnat-rials, :-'.ir:-, a~ newspaper and journal clippings, was 
,. ;i,;-jit". '■h.:'r..? teach'--rs all a.greed that i.t was possible to im- 

,..,.]■■ » ...-yiuse sue!; rroup commitment and activi+-y. 
.•:^.ri;l i:ni-,i.:n:enta- ion i.: dup in part to support provided by school 
;. ; ■T'l,;... ■::--ov^ i.-: not only financial bait philosophical. In tiie 

:.::,,o]s wnic!. -.'id'ne. .; i.he i:r-uatest degree of implementation, all of the 

. ., . . ,,,, ,.„. ~ , irinciral as understanding tlie valuing 

,.,.:;,;„ riot, of '.!..•.• program. These teacners felt that they 

*> -i!iv.'' ::.ur;or' ! r ;n r iiiuous program and resource development. 
C.) bibrarians ,i; i.Mr to be key individuals in successful implementation 
,, ...... t.Kvl the .-r.-.lr. an ! rationale of the program. We found that these 

;-..r.ir!an: ,.-t;v !v ■.-.n; v-r' ■■oc.uM Studies teacb.ers, primarily by clipping and 
filing HKiterial related especially to the grade 10 value issues, putting teachers 
lp.',.ontar- wii-b eurrent nu] I • — 'd e material, and working with individual students, 
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The .1 1.biMry rather l.'hrni c Ici: '.r-cu i.\ a foc.il j-oLnt for many Lcac^ho?-"!; . 

(\) T'Mf^hor; .IP'.' iiK^*:;'!' • i. i' u.'al loth of thr^ inithil Irri]) 1 oin^^nt j ' i ':>n {:']^c;vr'.-im 

( I " rr-;. t • j(.::;t-'r;' p-i:i.tin I'ltrcr 1.- < .iu:-';' thc-y v/cp*"- on(:Oi.ir'ar,rd to ht:t:o:M>- i n- 
vo.Lv^^i In t.:i.^ tr.irl'/ j 'Lot t.* *. i iir cnj.v ^''^ i-^' M^iorf d i.u t:h'i : ;ubrw •■•;uon1 
rnt^n*;. I ^' ion :i-.jv;rciin . ■■rher-.' -i:-' l r I - •■i 1. * ^►v.'-n ]::< ■ Uu/y 1 ;iOV/ tiiu* vony- ; Tc-t'.':.; t. iiij;^ 
w -~ hul t;[i-y ar* > m:m1 i'^ To h'jarii ^i.ylhln:: .Tihoin, t.!:f r-.ul»>-. :.:t.i.l] others 

ur'A^\^:r:r-^<\ ]"^<-au::e '■vi'-::r' v;..i:-; niado ijy riny aj^tmcy t ho ! p th'V':i "^.o!" r^^tartod" 
r)n th'' iiv'V/ |)r' -! 'jrn. Ar»d : cyi h»>T"*:;^ youn^V'^P* t cacrK^rs , arr* '-iri (; i cv.i 1 of tlie 

i'aciil t: i o--, of i:,iijrM f Lnn }:;r m^.i. : >r'« ^fMur.i n.r. Mk'Hi 1o d< 'al projierty v/ith the proi:ram:.: 
when thoy i Ira : nn r.or""ci l riv [m'^o ffK.:; Ion « 

Tli,: valuLrii: ind ;:oeial ....-faon "Lanoo of riio pro^'.rani har: riOt h^-eu ira- 
: . .1 oirK.* i-a ■ -d 1 >y ma r : y }:o a( i la rr. . 

(U) Irie^rf'^oi-ivc'Tioao ol tt:0 Ln].' LariioritaiL ion program has had ::; ignif i can t ef- 
fV-''lt:. . 7-Mohor:;. v/i;0 ^lo noi fully rornpr^oiiend the nev/ ]'>r<'))rrani and have not "inter- 
riali::ed" 'a:;: ; ^: L 1 o:;^)j:;iv/ , or i !.:.it i ..i:;d ohi'. i^'t. , fe^"^l inr.^cure. In tdte lr in- 
•..'•curitv ^di"v demand nior<; ra r^urture, rnore In.rvt ory content, and prescribefi text- 
be ok :j . 

(S) 'low tliat the prograrnr. 'dvc undf^r way, teachcirj: remain critical of tfie 
Gup{)Ort. ri^'rviccr; they rec^Mv^. They allege that th^^ F)epartment ' s consultants 
are not very h.elpful to l iiem lu c^opirif:; with tri*- prop.ram. Tiiey iudf.e workshops 
:.;ponsor«.-'d by P.pe^' ^ i al ict f.:ouncils, the i In Iverf. :i t les , and the Department to be 
virtually u:;elr^:;r. . And tli* y cruit^>nd rl^.at some efforts to provide service (notably 
the develcDment and di::;tribut i on of unite) are dy:3f unct ional and in contradiction 
to the p]jilo:^ophv of the pro.rTram. 

(f.) Pu" to unr.iicct^ -^sful Lriiplementat i on , :;orne school districts and service 
1 1 p/.' n e i e s ( eo n s u It ants n d the s pec 5 a .i . i s^ t coun c i .1 ) a re mak i n g a va i 1 ab 1 e unit pi an s 
to teaerier'S. 7'n is trend is perceived by some teachers as being contrary to the 
int'mts, rat 1 '".n't b^ , arid f 1 .^s U ■ i } i ty -■■ i-h--^ prorrarn. Also, the quality of some of 
these uri its i s quest i. on e d \ ^ y t e ache r s . 



3U) 



•■ ' i v/arr<uitofL Tiic? 'jocond p}i£ii-.e rUiould not, hov/c-ver, 
T':-!... 'lisr-.i'l , r;(.-w wayr: r].o:;ld In) sou^^lit t;o "c;pr'/':iri" and in- 
. I- ■ : . ■ V ' iT'fj ! ricr', i.r\),; . 



v;];-! • :■ '.iio.:.; ' i ri-servicln^^. ;.r)ul<i be att'jnir^r r :.i by 

, ■ -.i.: .vl.' iidvo bc;eri burce: ;sf ul Iii j cu. l^jyientinr. 

: ':iv. i: i, ]. M'rif in ord<.-r t:o work with ctfj'-'r .sclioc'!:: 

■ i:iV i t'.--: . ' -'j^w a i'oriod of tv/o or three weeks such a tea- 
...T ,:-.ri .u:. . r. ,jf:;ir r:* lo d-?Vf>lop and iniplemerjt tlieir own pro- 
j i: i. r 7 , i ^ i ^ j ■ i : ■ F - jr r ; o ur c: e r :■ ^ in d a 1 1 e r n a t i v e w ays of 1 a nn 1 n 

i 1 1 i ' .■ i. : : 7 u f J : ■; wo m\A bo r> h a. r (-^ cJ by this "joint activity. 

L*.^: of \\A\v::\^:l<:m should re-e;<ani ; t'hnir role tc dc'iorniir^:- : 

■. VAP.iv; i'':,;, i Tin in.r. Ic-acL-ers rer^ard r;c much of their ovp^rir:^nc:^:'3 

■ r^icii]:.-; or :>;uf:a t ir-r: as irrelevant; 

c:)irLd \v.A.y' r^rer^art.- teaoh,ers to •'■ope better with t:he new 

: I \* rr. 7 h r ■ aid in t h. p' ro f e s s i on f3 1 d e vf 1 opme n t of practician 
-r: . 

.:*:"7M 7!:ould ro-7\-.:a:ri ine its owr: service role to determinp: 

;n 77l t'jTi ■ 7 are not viewed as helpful by te'ichers ; 

- :- -s : ist in formative evaluation; 

v..\ : .i77ir7; t^acheT^s, particularly in rural areas, to 
■ liT' -'' ■ mat^irials . 

ua; Io:r , r;7.'thods. need to be devisee to 'nelp teachxers develop 
n iT\tr:.ev/oi>: of in^juiry, valuing, anrl student in tc Tv-^-ts . 



"rrnnAL fesojjrces 



of ^.lie Cor^'al Studies program depends upon availability and 
variety of instructional resources. Value clarification and 
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inquiry are related to tin* oxtout and qu.:ilit v of tii/H (^r i :: and d.ita ulill::ed by 

-tud-nt:;. >. ; pond.i n ' ^> HuiUj^ :/tai.':; clnarlv Uv. rolr, rescurce:'. aro to uccapy : 

Th<' now :;orial -tud ins proprim r-fpLir^:: a v;id- ran^V- of uif-: ar-fi or.a J 
r-::o\irc'-;. -^lau'/h- toxti-ool-. wlli do. :-'a---nr:-; wild n'-^:d ^ a yai' i.oty 

.^r a*^['ro}a-^'at-f; ndnt rria't. La la aucV. aa r- roT'cri... • M'-^r.;, [)eid.Ga ica.l a , 
n..wa:M;w:ra. [..unpaUrra and arcialoa. Alaa. la. y v;ii:! n-ed to enn.ah 
voarl'inr^ and v.^rl al Ir^arnini: aativitu-a throi./h tlv: u:- of audio-v : aa.il 
rMt-riala ai;fh a;: ril::ia, f iJ ina tria" , aiid-., a'.-tar-'a, rUagrarria , ta[.r-5 , 
raaordia^-a, arlaM'aris and iiiodi^ls. 



AVAl LABI IdTY OK Hli^^OUKCrr^ 

(n In rianv aahc-ah.: vi:dt-prl, it. waa apparent tdia; concort^^d efforta i>ave 
boon made ai.nn.> \ hn oa rah'l iai;n<.nf of the now Cocial Studiaa to develop Inatruc- 
Monal r-aourcc cr-ntr-ra. V/.-. have found thc.t typically in lar^^o acdmoia (e.g. 
Indian compoaito hirh a^diooj: ) a apeeial Social Stiidiaa Tnatriictional Resource 
-entar ha a taen o d.Vii.l lahed , uaually houaod in the Social Studies leaching .'ire a 
..:OTnpl-:-:. ?.ot.h arlnt: and non-print maleriala are housed here. The ea tabl irdiment 
of auch a aontor ia .^cneraJIy a cooperative venture involvin^^ i^aehera, department 
h^;ada, school an^l ceniaaal office administration. 

in •t:h«ja>e '>'nt>_ra we found the following?;: 
i . mult i a 1'- ■ ae t a of print mat e r i a 1 a *, 
ii. collections of xeroxed articles: 
i i i. . a-imulrit i on jvnmr^a ; 

aelected oer;menta of kits (e.g., from harvard Social Studies 
Program, Anthropological Curriculum Study Project [Chicago], 
iV;nton*a Inquiry Program, SocioHogical Resources for Social 
:;tud i ea , etc . ) ; 

videotapes of selected TV programs; 
vi. audiotapes (cassettes ) /filmstrips/slide sets 
vii. others. 



1 V. 



v . 



Concerns 

(1) Thr. smaller schools where the Social Studies teaching staff numbered 
only a few (one to three teachers), wo found the classroom itself to be the in- 
structional resource center. The quantity of holdings in these smaller schools 
was generally lower than the holdings in urban composite schools. This situation 
raises a concern for equality between urban and rural schools. 
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I.Ll.'iTirv liol^i! ny^.'. , ■..irnculay^ly in tbo riirctl :;f.liOol:-: vii'.i.lod, are not 
. , 1, . ,j. ; } -. t o r.ijT |,o7M i :• i -ro::ourc,o prop;i\uni . Tri sucli r. i t uat i onr. wo found 
* .•; !'".;;.!y a r»M]i.ir;r.. oii aicli r:K i^M v i nc: ■ as Time , Tho I'lgln Truth , and two 
A ! 1 '''r t •» r;-v/:;f'ap«-'r:' . 

1 "."O i-radc 1^ I.:; f-l:-'' r'oui':;' ' ■ri^\)rf>r>r:Tili\\y\ l"li<".' p,reato'.;i: probloni. Bo<'Muso 
...i ■ a. t. T • ^' I a' o f'ourso , { '^arMi'^ra ncM^'d inatnrlal::; suitabl*- for a 

!' Mdala' ] i t:v r ai:-^.'. 'lv>a.dior-. fLirl that much of lha materia] available and 
-••lavmt '-r^ "anadLai' I:-::u'^s (r'-vi.;nal dk^'^irLty, pov-rty, urbarn zatlon , nia::^^:- 
'V,i,-.uiTi[a "oil, n..i!..Lona] unity, hi 1 i n^^ualism , non-alicnment , oconoinic aurononiy^ 
and vof'.:\r,u a5d) aro not a]v/ayL; readable by grade 10 students. 

(i.) T'-a^ihc'r:: and ^-.tud.ciit:;. werr* concomed about the lack of Canadian 
in. 1 1.( T bil a.vai lah'lr; • 

Lrrrl''i*at'^OrU^ 



(I) Toachern and librarian.", in rural areas recoTnmonded that the Department 
riodical b/ Dub-1 a lir/t.inr; of possible cources , especially of non-book 
it'.^rial, v/[:ichi mav be available for the major value issues of the program, 
is list-nu^ cuuld include: publicarion titles, addresses, or even suggestions. 

(?^ Ti:'*r': i; still a mani.ferrt. n^'ed for methods to implement the following 
'ro::;r;i'-nda t ion 1 ound i n Responding to Change : 

[Unfortunate Iv , school budp;ets generally restrict the annual funds 
.:V,-i'lable for tlio purchase of this instructional material . . . 
^:roupr-> of toachopr*. in a school or in a school system should find 
L advantageous, t:o coordinate their efforts in assessing, accumu- 
bifiiig, and orranixing the resource materials. Social Studies 
'•'-s.ourco Centres mav be established to make more materials avail- 
a]/b' i'oz"^ all teachers in a school or school system, 

(p. 1^0) 

^':-i^\\\' V:\ in schools v;herp a r-.:. on7"ce center is established find it invaluable, 
'.-.-r.-i;.! <r,'pear tb.it otjior ^-acher.- would l^enefit by being shown how to establish 
h :;«ai'*'rr: and how \- idMre thern (Unong schools. 

Ai I'ROFr lATFiNbss OP RF:nni ;r-'ci.:n 

Th.e n^n-; prop.rani has given impetus to the development of new and better 
ro:.-.;urcr- materials at all levels. Most schools are endeavoring to place such 
maf'T^iai: ! Mi^^ di,s[)osal of r:.aUents. 
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(1.) OL't:.i in i n,i' (piilliv i> •.'•.•iir'«.:>. 1;; mcjI, iip.itvly x\\<' probloni i I: vm,*; 1 iv- 
•/(nUv; <1/,..^. W" fourx! lU'ii I ' m < :i ,< t. ; .irul lihrarl.nm li^jv* I>i]il1 u|' oV' r t-'.!v» C'^l- 
.i'v.:t;jon/ ot" --^ • {. i. v ■ i Oi:>l ,; fM.l.-:: rr'Ljvant: lo all -^'-I'lc l.i-V"l;^. 

(■ i'>'r 

(1) A [ r: i; L'-::. ' * n i ! : i u i/ ';uP2''Mi: r'<-sf)U'rc« • i'f^jrlalr.; tor >uvuiir 

i'i ui. 1 1 < i.. J ! ,.iv, j 1 1 . ! ! a • ■ .i'roni f';c !i j 1. Loiiri ,1 rilin i^oard i:; c^It.on in I.C) I'- y(^'j"r'; 
)1.(1, -iaa r a^-r"- for.- not. .'rJaL-ly aj.proiaM a ta- for> decillng v/.ia.h "jH-.:r{a''XUu'. value 

' l-i'-'iaa- •':<;! i rfinpoi ■ iy; a. iii- : i an r>or'ii-t-v" (. ! •'■ f ' : •■ j i 1 1 ■ i i n t o (' i i <'i r i ) ^-^ 'i ^ r. '■;;•). V/iktcj 
I '^s.-jci-r-- t:.< : t ' T' 1 1 i : . ii-- .lad ar-- Im-' lata , w- found t:liar l;rv ici M-a/:' Ir-a-;- 

t|..- !' i ...j*-; ; a i ' ■ < ■ ; : ; ■; . !^'".in.:'- o[ ; factor i riv<.)lvc(] ia ro:r. iaa- 

o>ir.iv ! '^a-;rir- ;'nrrt t o r- i r v :-;!aa'ai ^, -maa-- ♦■■ a ii' r'a have iarl orpraLad Ui'"; praa'."- 10 
>'niir '•;■':!!:: x^. !' ■ ; r * a a ^ : ff^a^::-:! .;f liii'-'a-^y and/ox' ;;r^o;^raphy , 

(■;•;) At ill ,'.r...d'; )..'V"1:-. 1 ii'-'rr v/aa :-.orr:.; atud'-^nt complaint about Vlv ol:aolia:(- 

( 3 ) V.< i t: r ' i a 1 a, r * • p r>'^ ; ; n L ra ' a v- 1 r i o t y of vi a v/ [)0 in t .s on po 1 i I. i ca .1 and r: c ' i. a 1 
Laaaaa ar*- no! p/airTall'/ iri .'vf 'i* aif^.-^ . Tr^icliars and librarians in -anaLb-r rajliools 
b/iak'/d i a r.-)('::i.ir ion ab'-ar ^ it-' r.^.^wc^-'- -a' aijf-ii r-a ! '^r i .u la . 

Imp Izoat i on s 

(.1) r'.'M'i'- of thn c<'jnn.:ma i nr] i, rated -\\\ Lhir. .S'-xttalon call for maior und(^rta]<- 
in^V> ir; Idi^ dnvfalopnian L f^f iaia/t rnc t i ona 1 r^- . source.- . N'.F.B. filnic-; aru:! T.V. siiowa 
aiv'i produf:od primarily for tli^ viav/in,r. public, arc designcjd to give information, 
a n ri p 1 a c e v i a w era in » ' i i a a t . r ] n c c ■ ^ • f r c ^ c i p i ( mi I" a . P c r] a jrp p. lea ] need 5; may v/a 1 1 d c m an d 
a different approacti lo film production. !lowever, such undertakinga would require 
a large financial and liunian reaourcea commitment, and appear nov; t:o be ])eyond the 
capabilJ t Lea of any local program develoi^ment group. It appears that the Depart- 
ment a^iould identify thaase ror^.ource neerj- , and explore the possibilities of funded 
re a f ur c e a d a v*:^ 1 opm e n t -i c t i vi t: y . 

EXTENT OF RESOURCE USE 

Teachers, lil)rariana, and 31 iidents v/ere interviewed concerning the extent 
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317. 



1 !) 



IT! ' 



. .•/!■!< f' 1 ru.T'.Mslnp, u::;c ol'" multiple rcr.om-'cor, in ;-:^>cial 

>- t],,'- -'.udy of" any ^:ni t . 

j;,,,.T ,1 vro"'' " '^'f'^ u::od :.'vlec'l:lvely . Tccicii-jr:-; 

:>^-L:: c-i TT'^ '.r v/:i'-^'^ •'^"^'^ rplrM-'-d l;c; todIl-s nndcr study. 



.J.,, , J t;;.. r-;. ..liri-'"' -r Of^inniur-lty porsoiv^, i.nsti tut ions , and 
... . : ;,rn]].: ■ ■• ^.'V.. id-vrod a:": well in planning the ii.Lvtruc- 

. ':u!>.>;:, of speakers, field trips, interview::, 

r,,] (,y fii^' iiivolvemr-nt: of -.tudents in cOTnniunitv proiects, 
• '-r.ol - 'ur^'^-; .-Jn -sr-oo;;. can draw upon coiiiniunity resource:.; for 

■ : -r'.- • -•.•-jn;ined , wo; hnd to concUid^} that student:; rarely utili:^e any 
....... . ■ It. tiif. 'driL.L^roorn or Llio' library. Non-print data source;.- 

.-;v M-i^livt od .;:*vo:i in v]i^~^ one-th.ird unstructured portion of the courses. 

, A i ;:„!: i ^iVi- Inin^T prr^ducod coTnnierr ial ly , many teachers 

. • p • ;p, -cr:l-T':0 are unaware of thorn. L. Lmula c ions , television, 

, ,nd T'o-.ter?^ are not pxtensively used, except in the largest 

1 . ■ < I - • ' »- .1 

C v •) ■•. - ,'■ ■■->■ -.-dK^cd:^ '.h^-r'-- tend:- to he an emphasi^s up-^n clar^^s i-eto r-l 
: . ,: J . ■ -1 .'r.i ;-- l/^-v-' 1::. r.<:>nie trvn^/dier:: reconiniend that textboohs b^' recom- 
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i':-:ni;im! evauiatio!^ 

P.<.':.ipon(l Ln^i', to ^^ii-iriiv :'io',;V'^^;' llMt.: 

All too oftfu ].{' (cvalu.it. Lon) i:; sfjon a;;, if" i woT^f only r:.<M:-.ur^'rnr'nt 
ri w.-i\* o1 lift • -i Tn inln;^ wvsrVr.^ ^w*i<h:Vy c:r*'-.'.l L I':; . Kc>wovor , w[icmi 

! Vr i 1 1.1 r J r: i on .1 : ; i- i r'e \ t vodd 1 v v L f »v; d ..-i t» f o e c 11 ; a c k , L t t • f ; o r i a t e 5 ; l } i o u rj i 
"Vt'TV :\ti\vs: of tlio oduc.rvtionril procr»s:j and ci.^ntpfi*' f j t. ho nk.*xt. :.-l op) 

In ill our ^nluca t- I.on'i I <\^^.r \ r>\.ox\r, . f p . ) 

Tho obiect-i*/. \:, of thi.;'. oontinaou:-. t'valurilion " fc-^f Iback" am to Lrnprovo tiio pro- 
r.TViin, til'.- a I Loca t i OT: of posourcon, and the p'.vrformanrce of toachex's and of stu- 
dontr. , Tiio 7^olo of ovaluaticn :ls thus perceivo»d by the Doi-artnient a:: nxvLmarily 
formative. VUt a 1 1 cnipt '-^d to dotermino t lio extent of foiTnativc; evaluation under- 
taken by toacherr, during, local proiTrarn development and by the Department during 
Provincial pilotin.i^ of the program. 

FORMATIYE: evaluation in local PR0GP7\M DCVELOPMENT 
Strengths 

(1) We r.av7 a variety ot'^ evaluation procedures being used by teachers. For 
one instance, student:^ v/ere encouraged to share responsibility for evaluation 
through self -evaluat ion . 

(2) No students and fev/ teachers wanted Departmental examinations. Those 
who did wanted such exams on an optional basis. Parents^ however, were generally 
in favour of centralized examinations. 

Concerns 

(1) Evaluation focuses primarily upon knowledge objectives, there is prac- 
tically no eva].uation of skill and affective objectives. Teachers expressed a 
general concern for both the desirability and feasibility of evaluating "valuing 
processes" . 

(2) Evaluation is defined by teachers as measurement of student knowledge 
and achievement. Testing thus becomes an instrument of social control by the 
teacher . 

(3) A variety of evaluation methods, as suggested in Responding to Change 
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. iO-r::'), wor.- riol -vidorv/'-i iri tlio p-oirr-arnri r;>:arii.LTh-d . Written reports 
■ 1,1 IV r«-,;t:; w^•r.^ rli^' prM;!i,u-/ m.viru'. For a ftr ii^ut iiir. marks to r.tudents. 

[r r !t< *(it '';ni}_ 

( I) CorinoFi cl.issroorn *.VciLuation ( to.s r:iric) pracClr^^s should be oxainirunl 
ir, t-,;Tiii;i th" urid'^r) yiri;\ LiUcrostr; and assumptions. 



(1) Th'. i urrMcuIuKi Branch conducted a series of pilot tests for the courses 
i:n: I'-in-nire^!. A niaior a In of the piloting war-; to assemble evaluative data for the 
purpor;- of making, rt'Vi:;ions. V/e found several teachers who were involved in pilot 
,,.,t:inr,; this we take ar. evidence of tlie sensitivity of Curriculum Branch person- 
r..] tr, rh- ne.v-i to be in toucii vilth teachers during pro^^.ram development activity. 



/ > \ r f » . . , 

\ I. ; , J. ^ - . 
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rr ...v. ^..r,r.=.r.c- F-nnrri coTTmients received from pilot teachers that there 

v;. planr-d ■ .ro^rr .,11; of forr^ative evaluation. This lack of planning may be the 

roa::on why r-om.. <^[- the pilot teachers were not called upon in any serious way to 
-upp.Lv r-/alnative data for program revision. Because of this failure to follow 
i-;:r.;.u.r!u pilot teachers tend to have a negative attitude toward those who initially 
r^-R^K;ted tiv: pilot activities.. 

(?) uick of any planned program of formative evaluation during the phases of 
i.r-rr.rnm ha:; allowr:..! the prc^gTMm to evolve in many diverse and unmonitored ways. 
(3) There is concern among some teachers that there was insufficient time 
g-ip hotween proyrt^m (]ev^-vlopm<in t <ind Province-wide implementation. -It is felt by 
l-honr^ pr-'Dple that not sufficient t *me was allowed for satisfactory revision of the 
r^roi'rams follov;lng piloting. 

Inrpliaationn 

n) ir v:ouM app^Mr that, in future, a formative evaluation program should 
be built in with a program development activity, 
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(■lfLcludin>i local pm-juwn dcvclof-'ncnt) 



(\) M all U^vel-, there ic; ^rviden-.e of 'he interest, ^^n I hu::n.03sm , ..-nergy 
and .inrK>od th^- ded i.Crit i on of a siibr.i-antl.il core oi toachor.; cornmLttt;d to making 

(?' sorno l^^v^l:; (no-^ahiv i)i vi :;ioT:: : T an-l TV^ ::tud^:'Titn ari> ^inr a 

■'Quality prorraiT. not her-- r of orr-^ possible. 



(1) ProgTvinns arn- often too iesiKnatlve :jrressing historical, geo^T^aphi c , 
or ochor "facts" via traditional teaching, tecdmiques rarhor than invitLn^, student 
inquiry and valuinp. 

(?) Teacher:; are inal- inr. alr:io:;t- ..il] pr>o>;ram d<^cisioTis with virtually no 
student or parent involv^.'inent . 

(3) Units, however ;-:enerated, are often abortive poorly patterned, some- 
t i mes of fl:)ea t , or r i i d . 

Inp I i nations 

(1) Attention to teacher selection and education, both in-servLce and pre- 
service, is very much indicated. So also is the role and availability oi con- 
sultants . 

(?) If teachers are to be program planners and developers, they must be 
given time and opportunity for these tasks. 
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mSTER PLAN Am) SERVICE PUBLICATIOiVS 

StrenrjthG 

(I) Teachers p.enorally approve the freedom and flexibility of Manter Plan 
' iOcurnents • 

C(?nceimiy 



(1) On balance, however, teacher leaction is unfavourable. Responding to 
vJhaii.^e, for exainple, is regarded by most teachers as "not very useful". Experiences 
in Decisio n Making is criticized broadly on the basis of readability, jargon, and 



rrrplications 

(I) Tt; i'c: .generally felt that service publications need to be reviewed and 
revised wi'h a view to clarification of philosophy and intent, simpler and more 
.MK:cinct: f^tat^n^mt of ideas, the provision of high quality sample units, skills 
developmeni' procedures and valuing strategies. 
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PRoanm change 

ri) This lia-. been most effective where group commitment and involvement have 
:)--n fo-Ler'-l through system provisions of various kinds released time, work- 
'■;h.np::, ]< H:ur'>.ni J . u^y arrl o1 li'-'r rr-'".ources . 

(\) M.inv. .'-^rlM;-..' mor^r, teacher/s havo not truly grasped the spirit and intent 
o^' th - n'!v; pr-^.-. in, r. or lo tliev evince the sensitivities and skills necessary for 
i *- i.r.r' 1 ^Tient a ^ i on . 

il) Chanv^^e r.u:-.! l;-- .ly^^t^mat i cally planned, with sustained support activities 
ran^^in- fror: pre-serv'ce education to in-service education (including workshops and 
irr-.! itLsr.e- ) , t:ogerhnr with easy access to resource materials. A second phase of 
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VT. IMTrRVirW PROTOCOLS 
T NTERVILW SCHEDULi: (TCACHCRS ) 

T n t: ijwi ev ico. : 

.3truction.il Rrof.rafr- ( Tc-a chin r./H(^i> our co Units) 

(Til, 11, 13, lu, IS, If:, 17, 20, :>i) 

ljs i<:.: your proyrram empliar.izo : 
!i i trory? 

im>?rdir.ciplinciry/rnult i-dlscipli nary? 

'jvjj lor<it: 1 on of feelings/values? 

ciialleTu:,e r;ocietal issuer? 

;.;tuden^ uivolvomont in community? 

vviiv/ viev/r,V 

o r L •^j r 1 1 a t" i or • : o T) I A / T V 

Canadian conr.ont? 

proi.-.cribor] in,i;le text at each grade? 
oncern- 



c orr.rr.t * n d a t i on 



■■ecord of Topics (1/3 time) (T30) 

Aro r'^'^or'is r.ei^t? 
Continuity 
Traru.m I I, on 

^oncorn;.:. 



C-i'Tiinr- n da t i on n 



: .oc a .1 T'ro ryan DovelopTn^mt 

riavo :--aoh^ir:: f v ) a:::;uTV:'d th- ronponslb i 1 i t;y j 
of tranr.latinp, dr^^artTn.-nt r-roscriptionr,? 

iiavo local tioach'jrf. bo^-n involvr^d in trans- 
latinr, int'^.ror.ts of nr^v; pro.erams? 

ilow: during, school t.imo? 

o 332 
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I^VCL^-; :;r:i:/jULi- (TKACtiKR:;) 

s the scp.ool a co:iu?.on set. o'i S.S. ob j «jc t Lv'.^i ? 

e oh j stated beh'iv i 1. :\: 1 1 y ? 

e p r " .;. - b o.s d upon cc>\ : {. r o c r r, L:\l i s s u e s ? 

o are i* .v.' Ivcd in j;;oal ^: t: l.:':', ? hoir^ci, churcli, 
s tudeiiCii ^ 

o are i nvol vr^id in developr.-^-p. t: of ins true t ioa^.i 
[iiaterialj? *io-:\c^, church, students? 

o are iu'/olv'^a in dc^ve lopLicaC of student learning 
activitl'js? hone, church, students? 

teachtM',;. 'tiid students jointly plan 1/3 time? 
ncerns 



Interviewee: 



conme n-i a t io 



er Plan (To, 10, 34, 33, 3G) 

espondin^ to Change/ r.l>:perIo;:ce.:j in D 
ograms of study) 

find docunents easy to undors<-and? 

- clear in id e a presentation? 

- suitable organization of content? 

- f lexlb Ic/b road in content? 

Overall value to you. 

- usefulness in teachinv^? 

- usefulness in prograoi de ve lopinent? 



ncerns 



: o nira e n <.l a t i ■:) n s 



Liarit y o: n^jv; prog ram (T3?, >-0, AI, 42, 43, 44) 
1 i i i a r i r y obtained f r on va o;v. ? 

Ci.e. '.'-'as.jltants , other tear:h?rs, \;orkshops, etc.) 
) mac>t h'.-lpful in you beccr^jng familiar v;ith: 
resour^'L- * and materials? 
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Interviwes : 



■ / • *. o .'i 1 ob j e c 1 1 •/ 



(For : . -.^ 



:.ary) u:-' Tul no.; j oi 



units for 



Conco r fL.3 

Re cQiTir.eac-i ^ io -is 

IS cruet ion. 2 1 Iv,sources (T33, 37, 39) 



- appropriateness? 

- hov; well used in class? 

Coace rns 

Re co:rj?.^ a 1 c iojis 

prciativo r-v al uatioa (T29) 

- during local prograzi developr.ent? 

- durin;; [^ruvincial piloting? 

Concern s 

Recoinniertd :i t ions 



- avail-lb 11. i.ty? 
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r. : ;l [■ rv r i- s ch v. do le (STiTpr-NTS ) 



I ni; t r uc t io na I P r o raas 

- Vv^iat is the emphasis in social sCiidivis? (4, 8, 9, 
10, 21) (Pasc, Present, Future, Canadian Content, 
Human Valuer, Feelings) 



Do sciiooli t-:-ll 



2 a v.Ti at ic h r^. I i e v e ' 



(5, A) 



- Controversial topics are e;-:i;lained in Social 
Studies? (12, 13) 

- Are students involved ia ccrjr.'in i ty social action 
'airin;4 cla:5S tine? 

- V.iio seUcts topics for social srudies? (17) 
rreachers, Parents, School ard , Students, Church) 

- Who is invr>Ived in planning social studies goals? 

learning activit ies? 
(18, 19, 20) (Parents, Church, Students) 

- Does social studies give students opportunities to 
act upon decisions made in their studies? (23, 
21, 22) 

- Does social studies cause students to change their 
actions in dailv lite? (24) 



interv icwee 



Comment 



Re comme ndation 



Evaluation 

- Should there be Departmental Examinations? 

Gd. 9? 
Gd. 12? 

(7) 

- How should progress in social studies classes 
be reported? 

(16) 

Comment 



Recomme nd a t ion 
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LNTl-RVEfiV; SCHEDULE (PAREMT) 



- lo cuv ^ :-.p-ia-. l.. m :;.^::iai sLudies programs? 

( r.riv •.•^:isL, ' urrent ha ;■ p^'n la;::: , Canadian content) 



(/. . 5, iO, .12, io, 17, 13) 



'^locer::: i-irts wh/iC : . * ^u^ht In social ::tudies? 
■p.-vr^jMl'. , rrracr.erS: students) (8, 6, 7) 



.--. ersial is'r:uec; be i.n^ cxplured in the 
> ■ • 1 1 c c n t r o i ^ 



- ; • =v. : ' . 1 D I u d ie s stud - r. t s i r. v o .1 v e d in t f • t c oitim- 
•.j. : . i t ■ ' d ■ ^ r i c las s t ime ? 

I .: r • . . r • a p r e s c r ih - c r -j x t. h oo k ? ( ? ) 

- L-oo:; vGur schiool have a statement of purposes? 

Comiaen i 



Recoinmer.da tion 



Implecientat ion 

- Arc- you familiar with the new program? (14) 

- U^nere did you learn about it? 
(teachers, child, school program) 

- Are parents informed about their students programs; 
it so by whom? (Dept. of Ed.?, H.S.A.?, School 
Board?) (23, 29) 

Comment 



Recommendation 



Interviewee 
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lUTf-RVII':.^ SCilEDU LK (P/\RENTS) 



Interviewee : 



. Ciradin^ 

- Should Depar mental cxaras be held? (11) 

- How is progress to be reported to parent? 
(interviews, grades, %, written comments) (23) 

Comment 

Recommenda tion 
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